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AN EGYPTIAN ST, CHRISTOPHER 
With Plate i. 


This curious bronze figure in the British Museum (No. 61206) represents the god 
Bes carrying on his shoulders a child. It formed the top of a staff or sceptre, with a 
papyrus-head, on which the figure stands. The god, bow-legged and tailed, 1s naked and 
feather-crowned; he does not appear to have or to have had a beard: his chevelure is 
thick and full, His right arm (broken off from above the wrist) is bent; with the left 
hand he grasps the left leg of the child, short-haired and evidently a boy, who aits 
astride his shoulders, facing inwards, holding on to the god's head-dress with both hands, 
the right reaching at the back to the top of the feathers while the left holds the base of ™ 
the head-dress. From the condition of the bronze it is impossible to say whether his 
head bore the sidelock or not, but that the child is Horus (Harpokrates) I think is 
hardly doubtful. Bes is acting as his +aidayeryos. We have here then a very curious 
iconographic parallel in ancient Egypt with the Christopher-figure of our mediaeval 
churches. 

The figure is probably of early Roman age, but may be earlier. The beardlessness 
of the god, if this is a fact, and the beard has not been broken off, might be an argument 
in favour of an earlier date, though the British Museum has a beardless Bea of fayence 
that is not older than the Ptolemaic period. That it is not possible to say definitely 
that a beard did not originally exist ia due to the condition of the bronze, which had 
probably been burnt and is badly corroded. It has been most successfully cleaned in 
the British Museum Laboratory, for until a year or so ago it was merely a mass of oxide, 
from which no intelligible group could have been surmised. The object has been in the 
Museum probably for over a century, but its nature was unrecognizable until after it 
had been cleaned. Its provenance is unknown. 
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SOME NOTES ON MATERIAL FOR THE REIGN OF 
AMENOPHIS Il 


By 3. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates it—iv. 


fragment of a statue of Amenophis, son of Hapu. 





The lower part of a black granite figure, B.M. 1031, is so poor a shadow of its former 
self that it has not attracted the small attention it deserves (PI. ii, fig. 2). Ninety years 
ago, when the now familiar squatting type of statue was scarcely represented in museums, 
this fragment was considered worthy of inclusion (with an engraved plate) in one® of a 
series of volumes called The Library of Entertaining Knowledge “published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” To the anony- 
mous compiler of this book the interest of the object lay in a comparison of the figure's 
posture with the “oriental” (more strictly, Mongolian) fashion of sitting, and especially 
with a figure in a drawing of the caves of Kinnesi by Daniell, He is not concerned to 
remark on the hieroglyphic inscriptions which cover the figure, although these are “un- 
rolled” in his accompanying illustration®. Though the majority of the signa are there 
recognisable, this is not an adequate publication of the object. 

The statue in its original state was that of a scribe squatting in the familiar cross- 
legged position, wearing a skirt reaching to his knees. An oval writing palette with two 
ink wells rests on his left thigh, and a cord by which to attach the palette (when not 
in use) to his person hangs down over the thigh. On his lap he holds a half-opened 
papyrus roll, part of which is still unrolled in his left hand. The text inscribed on the 
open part of the roll is written for convenient reading by the statue rather than by the 
Egyptologist, for whom, as he faces the figure, the signs are upside-down. The text atarts, 
not at the beginning of the roll, held in the right hand, but at the extreme edge of the 
skirt where it joins the plinth under the right leg. It ends, more properly, when it 
reaches the unrolled portion of the papyrus. The figure squats on a plinth which is semi- 
elliptical in shape", the back being curved. Round the sides of the plinth run two short 
inseriptions which share as their initial group the signs (read —-} 3%, in the centre of the 
front of the plinth. On top, and in front of the figure, is another short line of inseripi- 
tion. The statue was of excellent workmanship, as the fine modelling of the exposed 
parts of the legs still ahows. 


' Budge, ‘Guide to the Koyption Gallerios (Sewlpturel, 14, no, 454. 
: ian oe Museum; Egyptian Antiquities (Charles Knight; London, 1836}, 11, 30, 31. 
hp. cit., 1. 
* The plinth is 1 ft. 04 ina wide and 1 ft 11f ins. deep; the total height of the object today is 
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NOTES ON MATERIAL FOR THE REIGN OF AMENOPHIS Iii 3 

The following inscriptions on the statue survive?: 

1. Across the lap and papyrus-roll, in vertical columns between lines, reading 
from right to left. 

OAPRIY. $2 —1hO—(S Aad eS 
Oooh] Sg -—OMmM ls 4+ Sele 
Sail sli jasI= SrA Ste () Ie 
@ =o) —j} ROS ay KBR ISZ Hh 0 
PMN efENY-sOhAPLE SF 

A MUNK a Sol SA 








2, Round the plinth, starting in the centre of the front, two separate texts, 
meeting at the centre of the back. 


(a2) Reading from right to left: 


TLKSTIABNSA 
wm ASSMST Te srSh=s ors 
WIh={ ISS RH SF SR ONES 
(b) Reading from left to right: 
an perenne n a 
ona Soo SHEINSISSS NE 
SAILS | 
3. On top of plinth, in front of the figure; from right to left. 


SPARAIS— IS =o aS 8S 


TRANELATION, 


1, Placed as a favour from the King in the temple of Amiin in Karnak, for the Here- 
ditary Prince and Count, Chief of Upper and Lower Egypt, great in the favour of his 
majesty, the Scribe of the Recruits, the Steward of the Eldest Princess, Amenophis, justified. 
He says: I have come to thee, Lord of the Gods, Amiin [Lord of | Karnak; for thou art 


= 





| Probably no imaeriptions are lost, except possibly a line of text down the front of the body. 
* Actually written from right to left ns part of 2(a), but doubtless to be read as well at the beginning 
of this one. 


I—2 
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tet who appeareth in the heavens, who illumines the land with the beauties of his (sic) fiery 
eye, who came! forth from Nenu, who appeared from water, who did create every great 
Ennead of the Gods, who* knew his oon body, whe hath created himself in his very own 
forms.—The Royal Seribe, Overseer of the Prophets of Horus Lord of Athribis, Amenophis, 
justified 

2(a). The Hereditary Prince and Count, Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, 
beloved of the Lord of the Two Lands, the Royal Soribe and Fanbearer, Amenophis, justified. 
fle says: I have come to see thy beauties, Lord of the Gods, Atum lord of Thebes, King of 
the Two Lands. Mayest thou place me in thy temple that I may be nourished with thy Ka; 
that thou mayest keep green my years when I shall be in thy following, that I may worship 
in thy divine house throughout every day. 

2 (6). (The Hereditary Prince) and Count, the two eyes of the King of Upper Eqypt, the 
fwo ears of the King of Lower Egypt, the Royal Scribe, Amenophis, justified, He speaks 
as follows: I daily performed truth for the Lord of Truth, knowing that he rejoiced therein : 
thal thou® mightest place my hving statue in thy noble house Jor ever and ever, 

3, May there be satisfaction from offerings daily at the festivals of Amin in Karnak 
Jor the Ka af the Royal Seribe, A menophis, justified, 


A comparison of the titles cited in these Inscriptions with those on the other con- 
temporary monuments of Amenophis son of Hapu leaves no doubt that the BLM. figure 
was another statue of that famous courtier of Amenophis III. Indeed, judging from what 
remains, it was probably an exact replica, apart from the inscriptions, of the two seated 
figures found by Legrain at the foot of the pylon of Horemheb at Karnak®. Moreover, 
from the opening words of inscription 1—ef. 2 (6)—it is clear that our statue belongs 
to the series, now in the Cairo Museum, which the King gave to him (probably over 
a number of years)* and had placed in the Temple of Amin at Karnak?, The lan- 
guage of the inscriptions is interesting for its eonciseness—e.g. the omission of the name 
(Sitamen) after | 42%. (1, L 4), and of the determinative after Anty, 2 (6)—in contrast to 
the fuller spellings and lengthy phrases of the three better-known statues from Karnak . 
and for the unusual writing of the Ist pers. sing. of the Old Perfective ='® in 2 (a), 
wn-kwi and 2(6) rh-twi®. But there is little new information to be won from the 
contents. The tithe sj does not occur elsewhere in connexion with Amenophis, and 
may here indicate a final stage in his official career. On the other hand we should 
then expect him to recall his position as Minister of Public Works which he acquired 


' The change from the 2nd to the 8rd person seems to be sustained throughout the rest of the passage. 

* Taking wa os the participle, equivalent to the relative adjective, and followed by the old perfective - 
eee Ciardiner, Ag. Gram., § 396 passim, and eapecially 2. 

2 "the Lord of Trath,” Le, the King (aEe, abore, the opening words of the first Inscription ), 

‘ The three most distinguishing titles are “Scribe of the recruits," “Stoward of the Eldest Princess 
(Sitamen)” and “Overseer of the Prophets of Horus Lord of Athribia” Cf. the statue, Cairn 46498, 
recently published by Newberry, Ann, Serv., XxVitt, 141, 

* Ann, Sere., xr, 17 ff. and Pls. i to iii, One of these, the first to be described by Legrain, omite, as 
does the 1.M. fragment, any mention of the filiation of Amenophis, 

* Cy. the difference in the ages of the faces of the Karnak examples, and the variation in tithes. 

* See Breasted, Ancient Necordas, 11, 371 ff. 

(1) don, Sere. oF, 293 ff : (3) ftex, cfs frup., XUX, 1d, 14; (st) Brugach, Thes,, 1909-8 (1) is the Series 
work of art portraying Ameonophia aa an old man. 

* Cf the writing >! for the lst pers. sing of the dep, pronoun in 2 (a) above di-t wi, and in the text 
from the statues found at the foot of the Hormmbheb pylon (Ann. Serv. xiv, 18 ff. ). 
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fairly late in life. He was never actually Vizier, for his contemporary namesake from 
Bubastis, who was a witness at the publication of his mortuary chapel edict in year 41 
of Amenophis III), was still in office in year 557, and as Ramése held the office for a 
short time before Akhenaten came to the throne, there can hardly have been an interval 
between these two. The inscription 2 (6) contains a hint which, to my mind, gives the 
object its greatest interest. The phrase “I performed truth” is fairly common as an ex- 
pression of self-praise*. But qualified as it is here, by the addition of the worda “for the 
Lord of Troth,” it has a particular point, for it is a reference to Amenophis III's two 
names Nebmaratrac and Khatemmafat, Moreover the statement that this performance 
of truth for the sake of truth (because he knew it pleased the King) earned him his 
statue in the Karnak temple, clearly implies that the stressing of phrases exalting trath 
for which Amenophis [II's reign is remarkable was the direct result of some personal 
intention in the King. This is a poimt of considerable importance in the collection of 
evidence by which to appraise the value of Amenophis III's contribution towards his 
son's religious standpoint. Much attention has been given to the phrase “living in (on) 
Truth" in Akhenaten’s titulary, and too little to the much more prominent m¢t-titles 
and -phrases under Amenophis III. The connexion between the two groups is, 1 believe, 
a very important one*. 


II, Inscribed panel from a box. 


B.M. 38272 is a thin piece of ebony 11] ins. long and 23 ins. wide, with two lines of 
hieroglyphs (PI. ii, fig. 4), of which a translation follows: 

An offering which the King gives to Amonresonthér, Lord af Heaven, Prince of Thebes, 
Lord of Eternity, Prince (sic); that he may grant food offerings when they are offered wp 
on the altar of the Lord of the Gods, and obeisance; (may he grant) a garland, anid thal 
which comes forth in the Greal Place, (with) my body flourishing in the companionship of its 
Ka; for the Ka of the Seribe of the Treasury of the Temple of the Aten, Penbuy. 


The object was probably the panel of a box. It was pierced with at least nine 
cireular holes, three of which are still stopped with plugs®. Its interest lies in the dedh- 
cation of a Atp-di-nsw prayer to Amonresinthér by an official of a temple of the Aten. 
The character of the writing indicates the latter end of the Kighteenth Dynasty as the 
date of the object. But it is improbable that at Thebes, which was its provenance, judg- 
ing from the phraseology of the dedication, the worship of the Aten would be tolerated 
after the surrender of Tutfankhamiin to the Amenist priesthood. Nor on the other hand 
would an adherent of the Aten have been found addressing his prayers to Amin under 
Akhenaten. So that we may fairly certainly place the inscription in the reign of Amen- 
ophis IIT. It thus becomes another item to add to the evidence collected by Wolf, 
Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr., tax, 109 ff, for the cult of the Aten under Amenophis IL, The associa- 

[ BM. stele 138 = Breasted, op. cit, U1, 377. 2 Anu. Serv, tv, 108. 

* Amenophia himself uses it twice elsewhere, Ereasted, op. crt. 377; Awan. Serv., 11, 24,1. 4 ("1 was 
praised of those who perform truth”). 

‘ Another example of the phrase from Amenophis [11's reign occurs in the long inscription on a figure 
from Memphis (Gardiner in Petrie, Memplie V, 33, PL Lexix, 11): trad mitt Seeey AC ted rhedel Cn. 
ines. Cf. in the next reign from the tomb of Tutu at El-‘Amarnsh, “I speak trath to his Majesty, knowing 
that: he lives thereon” (Davies, Hoot Tombe of £l-Amarna, vi, Plo av, 7. 1 owe the reference to Frenkfort). 
Akhenaten clearly borrowed this conception of m/*t from hia futhor. 

§ Owing to the whitening applied for the sake of the photograph, one of the plugs has the effect of 
placing a round object on the top of the wine-jar in the sign for A/vet. 
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tion of Amiin and Aten in the aame text is not unknown for this reign, as ¢.g, in the 
stele of the two Clerks of the Works, Hor and Suti, B.M. &26'. 


I take the opportunity of publishing photographs (I believe for the first time) of two 
objects from this reign, both worthy to represent its best art in their respective genres 
(Pl. ii, fig, 1, and Pl. iii), 

TIL Seated figure of an ape in crystalline sandstone. 

It will be seen at once from the photograph (PL. ii, fig. 1) that this is an extremely 
good piece of sculpture in a hard stone. The “feathering” of the hood in very low relief 
and the hairs on the face are finely executed; but the sculptor’s triumph was the ex- 
tremely life-like modelling of the haunches. The animal sits, fore-paws on knees, on a 
semi-elliptical plinth. A portion of the left ear has been broken off in antiquity and a 
piece, now lost, was mortised on in ite place. The snout is also broken, but, from the 
appearance of the fracture, in more recent times®. 

On the plinth, in front of the ape and between his paws, is the following inscription 
in a square frame, the top edge of which is made in the form of an elongated — (Fig. 1). 
“The good God Nebmafatrér, Son of the Sun, Amen- , 3 _ 
ophis, given life for ever, beloved of Him-who-smites- 
the-face-of-him-who-smites-thy-face.”” I do not know of 
any other occurrence of this name, which is very pos- 
sibly that of the ape himself as protector (which is what 
the meaning of the name amounts to) of Thoth. 

The figure may be compared both in style and 
function with the stone and wood group in Berlin of 
the scribe Thai reading from a papyrus roll in front of 
an ape seated on a pyloniform pedestal®, The general 
treatment of the two apes is the same. But the ecom- 
paratively small size of the Berlin group did not allow 
of such a detailed rendering of the feathering of the hood 
a8 in the British Museum example. 

IV. Wooden head of a goat. 


The exquisite piece of wood-carving, B.M. 23173 (PL. iii), must undoubtedly be dated 
to the “"Amarnah” period of Egyptian art in its widest sense, i.¢. as ineluding the reigns 


' Budge, Guide to the Kgyptian Galleries, Pl, xx. The ostmeon BLM. 5627 ([Birch], fnscriptions in the 
Hieratic and Demotic Character, x11) is not valid as evidence. On it a priest of Ptahsocharia in a temple 
of Amenophis writes to a priest of Sekhmet, giving instructions concerning offerings to be made to a 
number of gods, including (recto 5) “Amin who is in his Aten" (the word itn being determined with the 
god-sign after the disk) Were it a contemporary record of Amenophis III aa I originally thought (even 
if only a model letter), it would be of paramount importance in this connexion ; but Dr, Gardiner considers 
the writing to be Nameaside, in which case ita value as evidence for pre-Alchonaten times disappears. 
Tam however indebted to Dr, Gardiner for showing me his notes (and giving me loave to quote from ther) 
on the inscriptions from Tomb 46 at Kurnah, The owner waa a certain Ramdse who wan both chief 
priest of Amin in Mn-st, and a steward (m-r pr) REL (or ay) >— 2K 4 =. "The tomb is 
dated, with a query, by Gardiner and Weignll, to the reign of Amenophis [1], to which conclusion the 
considerations above affecting Penbuy's inscription would also lead, | | 

* Tts number ia BM, 38; Budge, op. cit, 120. An enpraving is given by Bonomi rundale, ¢, : 
af Antiguitivs, ate., Pl. 26, fig. 90, with a description, Total bales fh of inks. ie 4] a inate 
En. 2} inn wide, * Schaefer-Andrae, Die Kunat des alten Orients, 329, 
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Plate II] 





Head of a Barbary goat in wood 


a MM. 25,173 freight A dachea. 
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immediately preceding and following that of Akhenaten’. It represents the head of a 
goat®, surmounted by the capital of a column, As the total height is only 5j ins. the 
object cannot have been part of a building, but the proportions of the capital would 
admirably suit a piece of furniture. It is in fact safe to assert that it was the top 
either of the arm of a chair, or of a support belonging to a amall shrine, such as was 
used to contain statuettes of the gods, or small stelae. 

The details of the animal's head are sufficiently clear in the photographs to need no 
description. They suggest that the artist was working from a living model*. A chaplet 
of flowers—their exact nature is not recognisable—is fastened round ita forehead. In 
carving the head ond capital the craftsman left a stout tenon to fit into the arm of the 
chair or cornice of the shrine—whichever in fact it was. The object as it now stands 
has been split off from a larger piece of wood, and the line of the major split has 
followed the course of the heart (see Pl. iii, fig. 3). Since the wood nearest the centre 
of a branch is the closest-grained, and therefore the toughest, and becomes less tough 
the farther it grows from the heart, the splitting of the head along this line has 
resulted in the gradual warping of the wood in one direction all the time. The object is 
distinctly out of the straight (Pl. wi, fig. 1); but this 1s the lesser of two evile—the 
alternative in the case of an object in which the wood is equally disposed around the heart 
being lateral cracks through warping, which completely spoil the effect of the surface 
working, Our carving was only meant to be seen from the front, as the conventional 


papyrus design of the capital is carved on that side only (PI. ii, fig. 2). 


V. Fayence ring of Amenophis OT. 

The fayence ring‘ on FP. ii, fig. 3, is one of the finest of its type. It measures 1} ins. in 
diameter and is of a light but slightly greenish-blue colour—the glaze clearly belonging to 
the late Eighteenth Dynasty. From the artistic point of view it is worthy of attention. 
Archaeologically it is equally interesting. The cartouche can be nothing but a fanciful 
writing of Amenophis [II's name Nebmatatrér. There is evidence for the reading of .o- 
as simply Fr in a pendant from the tomb of Tuttankhamiin im which three Nb-Aprw-re 
cartouches of that king are arranged side by side in a design of which the central idea 
is a highly decorative Apr-sign®. In the middle of the three cartouches the crescent and 
lunar orb are substituted in electrnm for the gold sun-disks of the other two. The in- 
clusion of the ape of Thoth in the cartouche is common on scarabs of Amenophis III, 


| { hope soon to collect the evidence for the fact that the use of the Cerridae and Copridae, ete. as 
decorative mots pure and simple in Ancient Egyptian art, is largely confined to this period, in which it 
plays a prominent part, The obvious explanation, namely that these animals were more familiar to the 
Egyptians of this period than to their predecessors or successors, is ruled out of court by the testimony of 
the monuments, which show that the native Egyptian fauna became less varied in proportion to the 
advance of human civilisation, and that these very species were more plentiful and more diversely 
represented in the earliest times, being domesticated as well as hunted in the Old Kingdom. Tho true 
explanation lies farther afield and has been hinted at by Frankfort, Jowrnal, x11, 66, n. 1. 

? | am informed by Captain J. G. Dollman of the Natural History Museum that it is impossible to ay 
whether it is a wild or domesticated variety. 

? Such as might be found in tho stalls of the so-called North Pulace at Tell el-‘Amarnsh described by 
Newton, Journal, x, 26, and definitely considered by Whittemore, /ournal, xu, 5, to be part of a zoological 


4 Recently acquired by the British Museum, No. 53006. [ am indebted to Dr. Hall for permission to 
publish it, It was bought in Egypt with some other jewellery on the advice of Greville Chester and 
W. J. Loftie in the spring of 1891. ‘ Carter, Tomb of Tutanbhamen, 1, Pl lexi, , 
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more especially in the writing of the name Nb-mirt-r¢?, and may easily be explained by 
that animal's close connexion with Marat, e.g. in the common representation of him 
with the feather of Marat on the top of the balance in the Judgr ant scene from the 
Book of the Dead, and by the more general but still closer connexion of Thoth himself 
with Marat. 

The ape in his turn explains the presence of the moon's instead of the usual sun's 
disk, The artist felt the need of the proper emblem of Thoth's Ape—the moon's disk and 
crescent worn on the head, At the same time, to ensure that this disk and crescent should 
be read separately and not taken as part of the ape (which itself was not read, being 
solely a garnishing to the feather), he separated them by a straight line. (This perhaps 
served a secondary function by suggesting the flattening of the ape’s head noticeable in 
bronze and fayence figures wearing the disk and crescent.) We may now reconstruct the 
designer's intention thus: starting with the simple cartouche he decided to embellish it 
where possible, as the object for decoration was to be considerably above the average 
tun of fayence rings. He began on the medial sign, the feather of Marat (as Tutfankh- 
amifin’s jewellers later began with the central “‘kheper” in their patron’s name), and the 
clearly connected ape of Thoth suggested itself; to complete the ape the disk and crescent 
should be added above; but a disk (for rt) had to be there in any case, so this was made 
acceptable to the ape by the addition of a crescent; finally to prevent confusion the trans- 
formed disk must be separated from the ape by a line. A well-marked “neb” fills the 
bottom of the oval cartouche. 

It would appear that by the time of Tutrankhamiin, .- had become a stock writing 
for © in elaborate cartouches, since there is no explanation possible on the lines of the 
Amenophis ring for the writing of Nb-Aprw+t with for © in the pendant referred to 
above, It is indeed probable that Tuttankhamiin’s device was a conscious imitation of 
the one initiated by Amenophis II]. Have we here another small piece of evidence for 
calling Amenophis the father of Tutfankhamin®?? 


' Soe Hall, Cat. of Scaraa, ete., nds, 1881, 1882, 1883, and others. 

* Professor Newberry (Journal, xtv, 85) notes the assumption by Brunton and Engelhach in Gurob as 
an accepted fact that this was the relationship between the two kings, but clearly ia not convinced thereof 
himself It is worth while to notice some of the possible grounds for the assumption. (1) ‘The only 
written evidence known to me is 'Tutfankhamin's own statement on one of the Soleb lions (BLM. 34), 
“T restored the monuments of my father, King ete. Amenophis (111}.” It is always possible that ar 
Egyptian may be using the term father for forefather, but ane is not justified in assuming that he is 
doing so till one has good reason to suppose that the person referred to aa his father is not actually hin 
father. (2) Abundant archaeological evidence showa an nitsualty developed love of the chase in hath 
kings (3) The substitution of G+ for ©, apparently an innovation of Amenophis's designers, unrecorded 
(though we might expect it) from the reign of Akhenaten, appears again with Tutfankhamfin. (4) The 
physical resemblance in the faces of Amenophis and Tutfankhaman is in my opinion very marked—far 
more #0 than is that between Amenophis and Akhenaten, the former's acknowledged son—as is well 
ilustrated by a comparison of the profiles on Pl. iv. (5) Finally the discovery in the Tomb of Tuttankh. 
amin of carefully preserved relics of Armonophis ITI and Tele (illustrated London Nowe, July 7, 1928, pp. 6, 7: 
a look of the Queen's hair, and a gold statuette of the King, for suspension round the neck) point decisively 
to the young king’s filistion with these monarchs. As Dr. Hall has shown (fowrnal, x1v, 77), there are no 
ehronclogical difficulties in the way of this assumption, Which he stated as early aa 1913 = his Ancical 
History of the Near Koat; and from some notes written long before the discovery of the tomb, from which he 
has generously allowed na to quote, it is clear that Mr. Engelbach had come to the same conclusion, by argu- 
ing that since Akhenaten had no son, and there is no noble at El-‘Amarnah who appears to have married a 
daughter of the king, the only solution can be that Tutfankhamim was « brother of Akhenaten called to 
curry on the Atenist anevession in default of a reliable champion of the new cult among the nobiles, 
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1. Gold: mask of Tut‘ankhamin. (From The Tomé of Tut-anta-amen, MI, 
Pl. lxxiii, by courtesy of Dr. Howard Carter and Messrs. Cassell & Co) 
+ Cast of a head of Amenophis [II as a young man Berlin. 


3. Head of a colossal statue of Amenophis Ill in the British Museum. 





PTOLEMY IJ AND ARABIA' 
By W. W. TARN 


The relations of Arabia with the Greek world have been the sport of some strange 
guesswork; and Glaser’s wise suggestion that the proper interpretation of the Greek 
evidence is no less important than that of the Arabian inscriptions can hardly be said 
as yet to have been fully carried out®. This paper is partly a voyage of exploration; 
but though I am aware that it can never be satisfactory to work with translations, as T 
have had to do with the Arabian inscriptions, still I hope to be able to take the matter 

to induce some Arabian scholar either to carry it farther or replace it by 
I start from a passage in the stele from Pithom* (Heroopolis) of the reign of 
Ptolemy II, which has also been the subject of some strange interpretations. After 
Ptolemy in his sixth year had cleaned out the old canal joining the Nile and the Red 
Sea, it ia stated that he went to a place called Teshi (s.c. T-sh-y-t, final ¢ alent and 
vowels unknown) “to the end of the South as far as the land of Parsetet,” 1c. Persia’, 
and found the gods of Egypt, whom he brought back*. It has been supposed that this 
relates to an expedition to the Persian Gulf?; this is out of the question. Not only 
would it contradict the whole course of Ptolemaic development, but there is definite 
evidence that the entire south-eastern part of Arabia was unknown to the Greek world, 
at any rate prior to the first century 5.0. Knowledge from the western side never went 
beyond the Mahra coast, and even so it was merely hearsay for what lay east of Saba; 
knowledge from the eastern side never extended south of the promontory of Ras 

' [desire to thank Mr. Sidney Smith for much help with this paper; besides discussing the subject 
with me, he kindly read the paper in MS. and has supplied Appendix Land several notes (in square brackets 
and marked 8. $.). I aleo wish to thank Mr. SR. K. Glanville and Mr. A. W. Lawrence for their help in 
the matter of the Hereibeh statue, and Mr. Glanville also for kindly translating for me part of the Pithom 
stele —My map “Hellenistic Egypt" in Cumb, Ane, Mist, vol. vit may assist the reader. 

? For example, E. Glaser’s treatment of the Greek colonies in ch, xu of his Size der Geschichte und 
' Geographies Arabiens, 1, 1890; and Fr. Hommel, £thnologue wand Geographie dea alten Oriente (Miiller's 
Hondbued, 11, 1, 1), 1926, T34—5. 

4 Glaser, op. cit., 169. Naturally Tkaé’s fine article Seba in P. W., 1920, only touches incidentally on 

1K. Sethe, Urkunden des aigyptischen Altertums, 11, no. 20. Translation (partly paraphrase) in Sir 
E.. A. W, Badge, 4 History of Egypt, vi, 201, 

‘(This equivalence is based on variant hieroglyphic spellings The Pithom stele has the form 
PRS rer For variants seo Dudge, Zgyptian AieroglypAic dictionary, 2020. 8. 8.] 

© Nothing turns on these gods, aa bringing back goda was common form for every Ptolemy (see fur 

tolemy I the Satrap stele; for Ptolemy Ill the Canopus decree; for Ptolomy IV the new trilingual 
stele); even the king trae didor of the Potter's Oracle is to bring back gods. Any neighbouring Aral 
tribe might have carried off'n god or two. 

? #g., U. Kohler in 8. 8. Berlin, 1805, 967; ©. F. Lehmann-Haupt in ‘Eroiuhior A. Swoboda darye- 
brachi, 1927, 148-9. O. Weber, Arafien vor dem Jslam (Her afte Orient, 11), 1801, 42 goes further: thin 
Piolemics secured the sea-route from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf “durch sahireiche Stationen." To 
A. Bouché-Leclerog, Histoire des Lagides, 1, 177, n. 1 the whole thing was “une flatteric sacerdotale.” 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. a 
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Mussendam, which Alexander had known, and effective knowledge (as regards the 
Arabian coast) was probably confined to the inner Persian Gulf north of Al Qatar. 
Eratosthenes knew of no boundary of Arabia on the east except the Persian Gulf, and 
states explicitly that in his time no one had gone beyond (i.e. east of) the ruUpvopapos, 
which here means the Hadramaut*. Juba, in his collections for his monograph on Arabia, 
found nothing about the S.E. coast, and could only say of it ulira (beyond Ras 
Mussendam) navigationem incompertam ab eo latere propter scopulos*, Pliny, who in his 
patchwork account of Arabia preserved some valuable Hellenistic information, knew 
nothing about it, though he was able to fill in, citing nostri negohiatores, some towns on 
the Pirate Const north of Ras Mussendam which Juba had omitted*; but he has pre- 
served a statement, of unknown date, which represents the first hearsay, in Hellenistic 
times, that such a place as Oman existed: south of Bahrein are certain great islands, far 
from Persis, which no one had reached and which were approached by one narrow 
channel (Straits of Ormuz)*; one recalls that the first hearsay regarding the Indian 
peninsula came to Nearchus and Onesicritus as a dim report of “islands” south of the 
India they knew, that the first hearsay regarding Somaliland appears in Theophrastus 
as “‘islands’,” and that China was once an “island*.” Finally Arrian, writing more 
particularly from third century evidence, says that no one, unless some storm-driven 
mariner, had ever circumnavigated Arabia on account of the heat and the desert nature 
of the country, the heat making the farther part of the country (beyond the incense 
land) uninhabitable; the reference to all the seas being one shows that he ia probably 
quoting Eratosthenes®. In face of this evidence, the idea that Ptolemy I cireum- 
navigated Arabia is absurd". 

Where then was Parsetet? As Ptolemy went south, it must clearly be some part of 
Arabia; but one must explain the name “Persia.” If the expedition reached any place 
or tribe which had once acknowledged, or was supposed to have acknowledged, Achaemenid 
suzerainty, that would be enough to enable a priestly scribe to talk of Persia; for there 
seems to be an exact parallel, An Egyptian inscription at Esneh, seen by Champollion 
and Rosellini but since vanished", attributed to Ptolemy II the conquest of “ Macedonia.” 
He was never near Macedonia in his life, But it seems probable, from certain coins of 
Abdera in Thrace™, that at some time subsequent to his conquests along the Thracian 

' Strib. xvi, 787, 


? Strab. xvi, 769; see the beginning of the passage, i, 704, cutpror 9 Xerpaperirne. The myrrh 
district was in fact nearer Bab-el-Mandeb. 


® Pliny, 47..¥., vi, 149. 4 Jb, ; see Glaser, op, eut., 79-82, * Pliny, A¥., v1, 148. 
* Strab. xv1, 691. ? Hist, Plant, 1x, 4, 10, CL Pliny, HOV. xn, 60, * Paus. vt, 26, 8. 
 ® fadike, 43.85 2, 3,6; ane the writer in CuR, x1, 1026, 14. Of course Arabia had been circumnavigated 


before Arrian’s day; but I think in ch. 43 he is deliberately omitting his own time and taking his readers 
back inte an earlier period. | 

% | note for completeness that Fliny's statemont, ALN., 1x, 6—ihe inner Persian Golf was crossed 
Ptolemano regi, “for king Ptolemy,"—refers to some voyage in the first century Bo, when the Ptolemies 
wore reaching out into the Indian Ocean, For this ase of the dative in Pliny, of. VI, 63, religua inde (i. 
Hyphasis to Ganges) Seletoo Micatori perugrata nent, Le. ware traversed “for Seleucus" (by Megasthenes), 
Droysen, Hellentsiwus (2nd ed, 1877), 111, 2, 343, deduced from ox, 6 that Ptolemy 111 had returned round 
Arabia; this has long gone the way of the parallel theory that Seleucus reached the G anon. 

ii Dittenberger, n. 18 to (G78, Ful. = Droysen, ap. cl., Lit, 1, dh4. . 
_ Ptolemuic coins mt Abdera, Head, Mist, Nwmn.® 491. H. von Brite, Yomiania, 111, 28, eens 
doubts; but Polyb, ¥, 34, 8, raw war” Alvow cat Mapwrelay cul igierese Ens. welewe ksraiceaes ane pe 
conclusive, for Abdera was the next large town beyond Maronea westward. - = 
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coast, doubtless during the troubled reign of Demetrius IT, his officials temporarily 
occupied that city; and as the treaty of 279 between Antigonus Gonatas and Antiochus I 
had placed Abdera within the Macedonian sphere (though it does not follow that it was 
Macedonian under Demetrius II), this was enough for an Egyptian scribe to talk of the 
conquest of Macedonia. 

Is it not possible, however, that Parsetet might merely mean the Seleucid empire? 
In the native Egyptian Potter's Oracle, where I think W. Struve* has shown that the 
Ewvodopo: are Persians, it is prophesied that their city shall be a desert and the crty on 
the sea (Alexandria) a place for drying nets, and I think myself that the city of the 
Persiana here is Antioch (Reitzenstein’s and Struve’s Persepolis would have no meaning 
in the third or second century); “a plague on both your houses,” says the Egyptian to 
the Macedonian. If so, Parsetet might mean Seleucid territory; but it cannot here mean 
that in fact, a¢ Ptolemy goes south from Heroopolia, and there was certainly no Seleucid 
territory in western Arabia; the Assyrians and Babylonians had come thither round the 
fertile creacent, but the way south from Damascus was barred to the Seleucids, All that 
the Seleucids did in Arabia was done on the Persian Gulf, though their activity there 
has hardly received due recognition, Pliny (v1, 160) had heard of three Greek cities in 
peninsular Arabia—Arethusa, Larissa, Chalcis—deleta variis bellis; these names belong to 
one of the first two Seleucids and can belong to no one else; the cities therefore 
on or near the Persian Gulf, between the Euphrates and Gerrha*, reaching out toward 
that great trading centre. Farther round the Gulf, east of the Tigris, stood Seleuceia of 
the Erythraean Sea*, and beyond that, probably on the harbour of Bushire, the famous 
Antioch in Persis’, which I shall allude to later. As this Antioch was refounded by 
Antiochus I, this colonisation round the Gulf may be attributed to Seleucus; that is, rt 
was already known to Ptolemy II, and may have prompted his activity in the Red Sea. 
But it has nothing to do with the meaning of Parsetet. 

Parsetet then is some part of Arabia supposed once to have been under Achaemenid 
rule or suzerainty, which means the north-west. All the empires had there striven to 
get astride the Incense Route, the route by which incense and other South Arabian. pro- 
ducts, together with the Indian trade coming to South Arabia by sea, passed northward; 
it ran through Saba and Minaea to Iathrib (Medina) and thence followed the line taken 
later by the pilgrims of Mecca and now by the railway; it ran through Dedan (A!-‘Ula) 
and Hegra (Madain Salih), probably diverged to Terma, and thence went to Petra, where 
it bifurcated, one branch going to the sea at Gaza and the other north to Damasens and 
Tyre. The Temai of Teima had been tributary to Tiglath-Pileser IIT; Sargon had 
received tribute from the great tribe of Thamud in the Hedjaz; Nabonidus, the last king 





L Aocrolta Lumbrom, 1925, 273. For the text, U. Wilcken, Hermes, xi, 1905, 544; R. Reiteenstein 
and TH. H, Schaeder, Studien cur ontiten Syntretisnus aus [ran und Griechentand, 1926, 30, 40. 

® "Though Pliny is expressly describing peninsular Arabia, these cities have been placed everywhere from 
Syria to Socotra. V. Tscherikower, Dre hellenistischen Stitdtegrindwagen, 27, 81, of course saw they were 
Seleucid, but went no further. 

1 O008., 233, 1. 106. 

) We have to account for three Greek cities in Persis—Laodicea, Methone, and Antioch (see Tacheri- 
kower, op. cit, 98-0, who docs not attempt to place them). [ agree with E. Herefeld'’s reasoning (Ao, vim, 
1908, 14) that Laodices was in the north-east (Le on the Persepolis-Echatana road); and on the Persepolis- 
Artemita road he has identified Ptolemy's Maitona (p. 16), which is obviously Methone ; this only leaves 
Antioch for Bushire, where Ptolemy still knew of a “Greek-town," lonace. A road must have run up from 
it to Persepolis, as to«day to Shiraz. See my map“ Hellonistic Asia” in Camb, Ane. Mist., VI. 
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of Babylon, had conquered and resided at Teima, which he adorned with buildings and 
where he installed the god Sin; Cyrus, before taking Babylon, had conquered the 
“Amba,” which probably means he drove Nabonidus from Tema. Egypt meanwhile 
had disputed Babylon’s influence, as the name Petosiris on the Teima stone shows: 
probably she had regarded all this territory a5 a sphere of influence?. 

Persia then had from the first a footing in this region. In a tablet of the eighth 
year of Cyrus as King of Babylon and King of the Lands there 8 mentioned, among a 
number of notables, “Sa-Nabi-tabi, governor of Salamu*”; Professor 8. Langdon has 
identified Salamu with the Shalamians?, who at a later time coalesced with the Nahba- 
taeans (see post). Cyrus then retained for a time the Babylonian officials; he must have 
claimed whatever Babylon had ruled, though the statement that he had a satrap of 
“Arabia” may be doubted‘. Darius in the Naksh-i-rustam and Behistun inscriptions 
claimed “ Arabia"; naturally this meant the north-west only, but as he received a yearly 
present from Arabs of 1000 talents of frankincense*, one may suppose that he too was 
across the incense route. For Sargon also had received a similar tribute from Itt’-amara 
the Sabaean in South Arabia® {as had Sennacherib from Karibi-ilu king of Saba)’, and 
doubtless Darius’ incense also came from the south; the reason is obvious, payment for 
the security of the caravans. Of course neither Sargon, nor Sennacherib, nor Darius 
penetrated to the Sabaean kingdom. Probably the scribe of the Pithom stele would not 
know very accurately what Darius Aad ruled or claimed to rule; but he would know in 
general terms that he had exercised rule in north-west Arabia, and that was quite enough 
for him to speak of “ Persia.” 

T-sh-y-t, from its position in the account, must be «a general name for some district, 
on the analogy of Punt; I could not identify it myself, but I have had the advantage 
of a very brilliant suggestion by Mr. Sidney Smith (see Appendix I) which exactly meets 
the case: briefly, it is the hill country at the back of the Hedjaxz coast. As to ‘the end 
of the South," there is a curious parallel in Eratosthenes, who called hia four South 
Arabian kingdoma—Minaea, Sabaea, Katabania, Hadramaut—écyata wpo¢ votor®; but 
though one might perhaps argue that therefore the Egyptian scribe meant the northern 
Minaeans (Musran), I believe myself that it is a mere coincidence; for even if the phrase 
be Ariston’s (see post), 1 do not think an Egyptian would know of it. Certainly Ptolemy 
did not go to South Arabia; the Sabaeans were never attacked by any one, except their 
neighbours, prior to Aelius Gallus; doubtless it would suffice for the scribe if the expedi- 
tion went a good way south from Heroopolis, However, before considering where it did 
mo ie one must consider ite date, its purpose, and contemporary knowledge of western 

The Pithom stele only places the expedition somewhere between the sixth and twelfth 
years, i.¢, between 280-79 and 274-3°; but as the beginning of the first Syrian war with 


* See for the foregoing 5S, Smith, Babylonian Mistorioal Texts, 1924, ch, 11: A Persian verae account of 
Nabontilus, with the commentary, 76-81, 108, Uy. De Lacy O'Leary, Arabia before Muhammad, 1927, 36, 63. 

* AL Boissier, Mee, of Assyriologie, xx, 1026, 14, 15, 8 JAS 1037, 629, 

' Xen. a oa 6, 7. * Herod. (11, 97, 

* 3. Smith, Cam’, Awe, Mist, 11,58; Fr, Hommel in D. Nielsen's Handbweh der al / 
Ayan Wear se. fordinechen Alter~ 

* [Raribi-ilu ordered « treasure of precious stones and choice berha (1.2 Incense) to Leos . 

| ' ; i, i gent to Sen- 

nacherib: D, D. Lackenhill, Amnsls of Seanacherit, 1624, 138. &, §.] 

* Strab, xv1, 768, ) 


* In. F. Lehmann-Haupt's article Vom pyrrischen wana ersten ayruchen cum chremonideischen Kriege 
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Ptolemy's invasion of Seleucid Syria falls in 276!, only two years are in fact open, 278 
and 277 (we shall see that two years are required). Now Ptolemy's acquisition of Miletus 
in 279 was a definite challenge to Antiochus I; and when I was working out the first 
Syrian war? I was quite unable to explain the fact that Ptolemy did not follow up his 
challenge till 276, though Antiochus was in great difficulties meanwhile. It seems clear 
that Ptolemy lost his chance because he was engaged in Arabia; but, if so, the Arabian 
expedition was either forced upon him or else it promised him more than an attack upon 
Antiochus might promise. 
We shall see that it was forced upon him, by the Nabatacans, and also that it promised 
him a good deal. 
But first it is worth trying to get the existing Greek knowledge of Arabia into its 

true order, Alexander had had no idea of the size of the country, as is shown by his 
order to Hieron of Soli to sail round in his triakontor from Babylonia to Heroopolis 
(Gulf of Suez), and by Hieron’s wise report, after he turned back at Ras Mussendam, 
that Arabia must be nearly as big as India*. At the same time Alexander had sent a 
ship or ships south from Heroopolis to circumnavigate Arabia in the opposite direction; 
doubtless the two expeditions were meant to meet, but they never did, for the Heroopolis 
ships(presumably Anaxicrates was comm ander) also turned back soon after Bab-el-Mandeb. 
This expedition is not noticed in the usual histories of Alexander, but is thrice referred 
to in Greek sources*: Arrian shows it was an expedition, not a merchant's voyage; the 
parallel reference in Theophrastus to want of water identifies the voyage he mentions 
with Arrian’s; Strabo shows it was ordered by Alexander, and gives the name Anaxt- 
crates. From this expedition comes Theophrastus’ information about Arabia, valuable 
because it can be dated; he regularly reproduces the knowledge Alexander acquired. 
Anaxicrates reached Bab-el-Mandeb, for Strabo (l.c.) on his authority gives the distance 
to it from the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 14,000 stades, a measurement extraordinarily 
creditable to the expedition; the actual distance is some 2100 km., roughly some 1312 
miles, and 14,000 stades, taking the bematists’ stade as (roughly) three-quarters of the 
Greek stade®, is alao some 1312 miles, Anaxicrates’ business was not to explore but to 
get round; he may not have landed at all except for water till after Bab-el-Mandeb, 
when lack of supplies (“water” in the tradition) first drove him ashore and then turned 
him back, As his object was to get round, he naturally when ashore enquired what was 
before him, not behind, and heard that four peoples successively held the southern 
coast—Katabania, Sabaea, Hadramaut, Mahra; that his Mayad: (v-l. Mads) i¢ Mahra, 
as Sprenger and Hommel have suggested, is not open to doubt®. No extant Hellenistic 
writer mentions Mahra again. If some modern writers on the subject had only sought 
for Theophrastus’ source, we should have been spared the interminable discussion as 
to whether Mamali is Minaea or why he does not mention Minaea. Anaxicrates did 
i "Everipfior H. Swoboda dargebracks it is stated, aa if it were m fact, that this expedition took place in 
Ptolemy's 11th year (see pp. 148, mn. 22, 149, 151). This date is however Lelimann-Haupt's own conjecture, 
to accord with his scheme of the first Syrian war; and that scheme, aud much of his article, are mere 
repetitions of views which he expressed many years ago and which have since been refuted more than once. 
See in the last place M. Hollewus, Rome, [a (rdoe, of bes monarchics Aolléniatiques, 1, mn. a 

1 8, Smith, Hobylonian Historical Terts, on the Antiochus chronicle, 

a J AS., zuvt, 1926, 165, 0 Arr. Anob,, vi, 20,8; Camb. dnc. Met., v1, 421. 

‘Arr. Ind. 43 87 (pee the writer in CLR, x1, 1926, 14); Theophrastus, Mist, Plant., 1%, 4, 2-4; Strab, 
xvi, 768. Anaricrates later entered Seleucus' service, Txetzes, Hiat., vit, 174; seo Schwartz in FW. 

‘J. Marquart, PAilofogus, Supp., Bd. x, 1007, 1. 

@ See on this controversy Tkad, Saba, 1tc4, 
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not hear of Minaea because it was far behind him when he landed and it held no part 
of the coast in front of him. 

Systematic exploration of both coasts of the Red Sea began with Ptolemy Il. 
Satyrus, the first to sail down the African side, is definitely earlier than 276, for he 
could not have called the town he founded Philotera once Arsinoe II was in power’. 
Ariston, who was sent to explore the Arabian coast, must be before Ptolemy’s expedi- 
tion; the explorer precedes the army. Doubtlesa both officers were sent out at the 
beginning of the reign. Ariston's orders were to explore the coast as far as the ocean *; 
and he did reach Bab-el-Mandeb, for Eratosthenes, who must reflect his voyage os 
Theophrastus reflects that of Anaxicrates, criticised the figure of 14,000 stades for the 
distance, using a measurement which can only be Ariston’s’, Ariston was still alive, and 
apparently of some consequence, in 252 ‘ Now we know of no voyage but his down 
the Arabian coast in Ptolemaic times, and we have just one literary periplus of that 
coast within the same period; that that periplus is based on Ariston’s report cannot be 
doubted, and indeed Diodorus (mt, 42, 1) practically says 80. There remain two versions 
of thia periplus; (a) that of Agatharcides (middle of second century), represented by the 
Photius extracts and more fully by Diodorus, m, 42-47", with some remarks added by 
Diodorus himself after his fashion; and (b) that of Strabo, xvi, 776-8, abbreviated from 
Artemidorus (c. 100) who in turn took it from Agatharcides. Artemidorus (we shall see) 
added something to Agatharcides, as did Agatharcides to Ariston. That this periplus 
goes back to Agatharcides was always obvious; but that ite kernel dates from c, 280 
does not seem to have been grasped. 

Ariston explored the coast of the Sinai peninsula round to the Nabataean Aelana at 
the head of the Gulf of Akaba*, and then coasted aouthward; the notable pomts are, 
that the Nabataeans did not yet extend farther south than the south end of the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Akaba; that south of them he found only small tribes; that 
he brought the first Greek report of the great tribe of Thamud, occupying part of the 
Hedjaz; that south of the Thamud he found a gold land, with a people called Debat 
(?south of Jiddah) about a gold-bearing river (his description of its mouth shows the 
eye-witness), and beyond them the Alilaioi and Gasandai, where nuggets of gold could 
be had for a song; and that he found the southern kingdom of Minaea, with its capital 
at Karna (Karna-wi, Ma‘an) still existing. From him comes Eratosthenes’ list of the four 
South Arabian kingdoms; he heard of nothing east of the Hadramaut, for his mission was 
fulfilled when he passed Bab-el-Mandeb. One thing of course he did not find, for it was 
not yet there: the Milesian colony of Ampelone (post). Both Eratosthenes and Agathar- 
cides may have supplemented his account of Saha with information derived from 
merchants, Otherwise, north of the gold coast, Agatharcides reproduces him, though 
there was later information to be got, as Pliny was to show: but the Hellenistic custom 
of merely copying out your predecessor was by his time in full swing’. 

Perhaps I may here clear up one point about the gold coast. A little north of the 
river of the Debai was the harbour of Charmouthas, which Ariston, with a discoverer’s 


| See the writer in Claas, Quart, xx, 1026, 08. 

2 Pied, m, 42, 1. « Strah. xv1, 768. i P. Cairo Zen, $9247. 

‘ Photius and Diodorus are conveniently given aide by side in Millers GoW, 1 (Agatharcides), 
Avatharcides sometimes betrays that he is copying @ third century document; see the reference to rar 
Hrokepaiow Zoplaw aa abil] existing, in the Photius extract G.G.M., 1, 189, 

* For this part see B. Morita, Der Sinai-kult in Asiduiteher Zeit, in Gott, AD, xvT, 1916-7, no. 2, 36-7, 

' Lgave a strange instance of this,to the neglect of contemporary knowledge, in Claas, Quart, XX, 1926, 98, 
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enthusiasm, described at length as the best harbour in the world. Agatharcides' repro- 
duced this; but a little later Artemidorus, though copying Agatharcides, called it a bad 
harbour, “dangerous to every ship*.” That is, some from Egypt had naturally gone 
thither for gold and discovered the harbour to be valueless, and Artemidorus happened 
to have heard this. This explains the passage in Agatharcides on which such atrange 
theories of early Greek intercourse with Arabia have been (and still are) based; for of 
course he knew that people from Egypt had gone gold-hunting. He says that the Debai 
were friendly, not to all Greeks, but to Boeotians and Peloponnesians®; that is, he hacl 
heard of some occasion on which cerfain Greeks among the mixed gold-huntera* had won 
the natives’ confidence, through some fancied similarity of religious rites. The rite in 
question, whatever it was, is anid to have been connected with Heracles; and he was 
one of the two divine ancestors of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

I turn now to the Nabataeans and the cause of Ptolemy’ A expedition. We may 
dismiss from our minds the civilised Nabataeans of the Christian era; at this time they 
had « thoroughly bad reputation for raiding and piracy®. In the later fourth century 
they had held the eastern coast of the Dead Sea*; subsequently they lost it to the 
Ptolemies*, together with the lucrative bitumen fishery, and can have felt little love for 
them in consequence. They may have once been under Babylonian imfluence, as they 
continued to use the Babylonian months*; if they were the “Araba’’ who in the sixth 
century occupied Gaza", as seems probable, they had there come under Persian rule; 
they may have been the Arabs who, in Persia's service, held Gaza so desperately against 
Alexander. Their port now was Aelana at the head of the Gulf of Akaba; they extended 
down the east side of that gulf, but had not yet penetrated the Sinai peninsula. Trade 
by sea between Heroopolis and Aelana round Sinai might be an old matter; but doubt- 
less the voyages of Anaxicrates and Ariston, both of whom had sailed over this route, 
had given that trade an impulse. Anyhow after Ariston's appearance the Nabataeans 
lost their tempers, manned the ships they used for piracy, and started harrying the 
Egyptian traders™; as the event is recorded by both Diodorus and Strabo, the common 
source must be Agatharcides. Diodorua says they were caught at sea and punished by 
quadriremes, #.¢. Ptolemy's war-fleet; Strabo says oroAov exropfycayros avtovs, which 
points to an invasion of their country. Antigonus I had attempted to take Petra, and 
failed; but there is a statement, probably from Poseidonius, that “the Macedonian 
kings” could never conquer the Nabataeans™, which may pomt to more than one 








Died. 10, 44, 7; not in the Photius extracts. Diodorus himself added the comparison with Carthage. 

? Strabo, XVI, 777. 17M, 1, 184 (both Photius and Diodorus), 

‘ The gild-hunters would be of many nationalities ; compare the association of traders from many landa 
whe wont to Somaliland in the second century, U. Wilcken, Zeitectr, f dg. Spr. LX, 1925, 86. 

® Diod. uy, 48, 2 (lfrom Poseidonius): their life is piratical and they raid and plundor their neighbours ; 
ut, 43, 4 (Agatharcides), they are as bad as the Taurians of the Crimea. It has been auggeated that their 
agyresaion was perhaps more commercial than piratical; W. H, Schaff, The Periplus of the Brythraean Sea, 
1912, 102, I doubt thi«. 

* Diod. x1, 99, 1. U. Kabrstedt's view, Syrucde Jerriforien, 1026, 36, arises from = toisunderstanding 
of ¢< ror eépar, which only refers to long-range shooting. ) 

t J. Beloch, Grisoh. Gasmhiclse, rv", ii, 326; seo U. Wilcken in Arcdev, v1, 293. 

* [The Nabaite of the Assyrian records may have been the Nabataeans, which would explain this. But 
the Nahatasans were half Aramaean, as is proved by their language, and they may have derived the 
ealendar from the Aramacans of the Assyrian provinces. 5. 5.) 

* Herod. 1, 5; 7; 91.  Diod. m1, 43, 4; Strab. xvi, 777. 

4 Diod, 11, 48, 4 and 5, 
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attempt. Ptolemy IT then, who had te protect his traders', probably invaded Nabataen 
and did his best to chastise the people; it may have been now that they lost the Dead 
Sea littoral, but if he really thought of conquering them, he failed. This campaign may 
be assigned to 278, leaving 277 for Parsetet. | may add that the Nabataeans and the 
smaller Arab tribes about them, whom they ultimately absorbed and could perhaps even 
now influence, were never really friendly to the Ptolemies, though of course they traded 
together and so on. In 273 Ptolemy had to create defences for Heroopolis against “the 
foreign peoples there (or therein)"’*, the local Arabs, who may or may not have had 
Nabatacan backing; this wall was finished four years later, In 218 the Arabs east of the 
Jordan joined Antiochus TIT against Ptolemy 1V*. In later Ptolemaic times the 
Egyptian frontier was guarded against the Nabataeans by an Arabarches, a commander 
af the Arab frontier guards! whom Egypt enlisted against their fellows, as Rome was to 
do with Goths; the dealings of the then powerful Nabataeans with Egypt in the time 
of Caesar and Cleopatra are well known. Rome ultimately settled the question by 
annexing both Egypt and Nabataea. 

I must now turn to Arabia. Here T shall assume that if Ptolemy IT interfered in 
Arabia he would seek some advantage for himself in the process. I have tried to show 
elsewhere® that, for all his ambition, the mainspring of his actions was frequently 
economic. Now Assyria, Babylon, and Persia had all m turn striven to get astride the 
incense route; were Ptolemy to do the same, south of Nabataea, and divert part of the 
traffic to Egypt, he would both advantage himself and damage Nahataea. It was indeed 
an obvious course to take; and I am going to give some reasons for thinking that the 
result of the expedition to Parsetet was that he formed relations in N,W. Arabia with a 
particular people along the incense route, the inhabitants of what 1s now Al-‘Ula on the 
Medina railway. 

The district of which Al‘Ula was the centre appears first as a Minaean colony, or 
branch of the Minaean kingdom, ruled by the kings of the southern Minaean kingdom 
whose capital was at Karna-wii (Ma‘an); the northern colony called itself Musran or 
Ma‘an Musran*®. We now possess a considerable number of inscriptions from Al-‘Ula 
in three Janguages—Minaean, Lihyanite, and Thamudean’; Al-'Ula itself was the Biblical 
Dedan, the name occurring in both Minaean and Lihyanite documenta*. The first thing 
to consider is the position there in 277. M. Hartmann has suggested® that the Minaean 
kingdom fell ¢. 230 8.c., a date widely quoted since ; but his reason for it was merely 
that the last mention of that kingdom is Eratosthenes’, and Eratosthenes’ date is ¢, 230. 
But the last mention of the Minaean kingdom is, in reality, probably that of Ariston 

1 (2.0.8, 132 shows Ptolomaic policy in this re=pect, 

? Pithom stele; Sethe, Urbunden, m, 4 (Glanville’s translation), The defences of Heroopolia have 
nothing to do with Antiochus or the Syrian war, as Lehmann-Hatupt, op. cul, supposes. 

7 Palyh. Vial. 

4 J. Leaquier, Mev. arch, 1917, ii, i; Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, ev. de CAust, dee relignons, LXxx, 1910, 2, 

6 In a lecture on Ptolemy 01, published Jowrna/, Xtv, 246. 

" Nielsen, op, cit. 41. 

+ The Minaean and Lihyanite texte then known were given by D. A. Miller, Bmgraphisehe Dendndter 
aus Arabien,in Denkschriften K. AE, Wien, 1889; toxta cited here on M. Many new texts, with revisions of 
a number of Miiller's, and the Thamudean graffiti, are given by PP, Jaussen and Savignac, Mission archén. 
logique en Aralie, rt, 1014 (pub. 1920); texte cited here as JS, On Al-‘Ula generally see their preface. 
The Greek graffiti all belong to the Roman Empure. 

4 Tdentified as Dedan, JS 23 (Minaean) and 135 (Lihyanite) See the editors’ discussion, 75 ay. 

© Die archiache Frage (=Der islamischa Orient, 11), 1009, TE. 
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¢. 280, copied by Eratosthenes; and as far as this argument goes, that kingdom might 
have ended anywhere between ¢. 280 and Agatharecides’ time. Also Musran might have 
been lost to the Minaeans before their southern kingdom fell, or (leas probably) might 
have remained Minaean after that event, I am not concerned with the southern king- 
doms; but it seems most probable that Al-"Ula was still Minaean in 277 anyhow, from 
Ariston's account. Now it is known that the Minaeans of Al-‘Ula traded by sea as well 
as by land’; they must therefore have had a port. Tkaé, arguing on other lines, has 
decided, I think correctly, that their port was Egra, which he identifies with Akra, 
a little south of the mouth of the Widi Hamd?;: it must have been somewhere in that 
neighbourhood, as the natural route to the sea is said to lead to the mouth of that wadi. 
These Minseans were therefore easy to find and easy of access. Indeed they had long 
been known in Egypt; the famous inseription Halévy 5353, which shows them trading 
with Egypt and Ebir-Naharain (Syria), relates how one of their caravans was caught in 
a war between Egypt and Persia (which might just as well be Ochus’ invasion in 343 as 
any of the earlier ones) and brought safely out of Egypt by their gods. Ptolemy Ll muat 
have known something of Al-‘Ula before his expedition; probably part of Ariston's 
business (he gives minute details of the coast) was to look for a good site for a trading 
post on the sea whence touch might be kept with the interior; the ultimate result was 
Ampelone (post), Conceivably too Ariston heard of the great sanctuary at Hereibeh*, 
Subsequently Al-‘Ula is found under the rule of the Lihyanites, a branch of the 
Thamudean people. The dating of the Lihyanite inscriptions has been a problem, and 
the latest book I know merely says they are pre-Islamite; but I think one can get 
closer than that, Both the extreme views, in fact, are no longer tenable. D, H. Miiller’s 
dating in the 6th-Hth century B.c. waa disproved by Glaser*, and if it had not been it could 
not stand against the evidence of Ariston-Eratosthenes, Glaser’ in turn put them after 
a.p, 300,0n three grounds: one is epigraphical, derived from South Arabian inscriptions, 
of another race and language, which is hardly scientific; one is derived from the supposed 
traces of some Jews in Lihyan, which would fit the Ptolemaic period at least as well 
(see Acts ii, 11); the third, and the one on which he really relied, was the name “ Wa'il 
the Ghassanide” in M. 1; he said that the combination of these names would show any 
Arab scholar that this inseription was very late. But the name Wa‘il, which ia early 
enough anyhow®*, does not appear in the reading of this inscription in J8 55, “Le repré- 
sentant de Ha-(thassan’’; and Ghassin has nothing to do with the later Ghassin, but is 
Aniston's Gasandai’. But in fact Glaser's theory is impossible for a very simple reason. 
He allotted two centuries for the Lihyanite kingdom™:; but the number of kings now 
known (see Appendix IT) demands three to four centuries, and it is very unlikely that 
we know nearly all, Now there was no Lihyanite kingdom in Mahomet's time, while the 
Thamudean graffiti at Al-“‘Ula have to come in between the Lihyanites and Mahomet: 
consequently a date after a.p. 300, or any date late in the Christian era, for the beginning 
of the Lihyanite kingdom seems now out of the question. On the other hand, a 
Nabataean inscription from Hegra (Madain Salih) of 1 B.c, shows two borrowings from 


1M. 2 as revised JS, 1, 255,n0.3: “the gods of Ma‘an have protected him on the sea and on the 
ciravan route.” Also the Minaean Zaidil (p. 20, 0. 6) owned a merchant ship. 


® Jemino in. W. (revising his article Egre, 1). 3 A tranalation ix given by Weber, on, cit, 15, 
* T the jepor dysararor of Diod. 11, 44, 2. " Nielsen, op. cit., 44. 

© Stize, 11, 110, 7 fb, 110-123. 

* J8 (Minnean) 36, 70, 180, * That, Gasendai in P. W.; cf, his Saba, 1380, 


i” Sivee, 1, 121. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 3 
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Lihyanite!, and the Lihyanite king Mas'udu signs his name in old Nabataean (i.¢. Aramaic) 
characters, which PP. Jaussen and Savignac assign without hesitation to the second 
century p.0.2. There can be little doubt that their view that the Lihyanites, who derived 
their script from the Minaeans*, immediately followed the Minaeans is correct*. I imagine 
that a proper examination of the prosopography of the inscriptions (which I cannot make) 
would throw light on this, for one thing leaps to the eye at once: the family or sept of 
the Ammirata, who occur so often in the Minaean inscriptions, run on into the Lihyanite®, 
even with the same proper names*; Minacans did not vanish from Al-‘Ula when the 
Lihyanites took over the rule of the country. 

The Lihyanites were not averse to foreign borrowings; beside their writing, we find 
at Al-‘Ula the Syrian (and subsequently Nabataean) god Baal-Shamin (JS8 64), who laid 
Alla under an interdict because a woman blasphemed him, and also a name compounded 
with Baal (M. 35); one recalls that their Minaean predecessors had traded with Syria. 
But the point is, that we seem to find among the Lihyanites traces of Ptolemaic influence, 
First, the statues, South Arabian statuary is primitive stuff, as a glance at the statues 
and reliefs which A. Grohmann has figured in Nielsen, pp. 164 sqq., will show; when he 
says that sculpture had not reached the level one would expect from the architecture, he 
is letting it down gently. But the sculpture of the Minaeans of Al-‘Ula is poor even for 
Arabia; the two great cate (?) before a tomb with a Minsean dedication? resemble a child’s 
first drawing, and the lion’s head* is of much the same type. We pass straight from these 
to the extraordinary Lihyanite statues of men. There was at Hereibeh, north of Al-*Ula, 
a great sanctuary, where stood several statues at least; one base still bears a Lihyanite 
inseription®. When the railway was being made two of the statues were turned up, one 
4 torso, one complete with head’; both over life-size. Unfortunately the local Arabs saw 
in them the bodies of sinners who had resisted the teaching of the prophet Saleh, scourge 
of the Addites, and had been turned to stone as a punishment, so they hacked away part 
of the face of the complete statue; in this state it was photographed by PP. Jaussen and 
Savignac, but a mischance prevented it being salved and it has doubtless ceased to exist. 
Lf one compares it with the Minaecan cats, the foreign influence is obvious; and there seems 
little question that it is Ptolemaic. RB, Dussaud™, from certain resemblances to statues 
from Phoenicia, has pronounced it Ptolemaic of the third or second century nB.c. 
Mr. A. W. Lawrence! tells me that it is “probably Ptolemaic.” Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville’s 





i @ f, Sem, 0, 1, na 197, with ML de Vogué's notes, 

1 JS 304 (p, 280), 237; see Preface, xi. ® J6,, Proface, xiv, n, 1. 

‘J’, Preface, xii. They suggest one or two centuries before Fliny. But Pliny’s mention of the 
Lihyanites (Lechieni) might come from any time in the Hellenistic period. 

i JS (Minaean) 8, 11, 69, 77, 86, 94, 136, 141, 156-7, 173, 176, 180, 190, 192, 198-0; (Lihyanite) 43, 281, 
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© Cf J5 (Minaean) 180 with { Lihyanite) 43. 

T Janssen and Savignac, op, cit. Atlas to voli, Plates xxxiv aud xxxii, no, 4, the tomb called AX The 
Minasan dedication: M. 36=J5 32, 

® Atle, Pl. xxxvi, 1. ¥ Jb., Pl, xxxii, 3; the inscription J5 52. 

w 7h, PL xxix; of. xxviii, 2 and 3, xxx, TxKv; See vol. 0, 00, This statue has been reproduced in (4, 
Ac. Jrecr., 100, 459, and Syria, 1, 167. 

Syria, 1, 166: “Liimitation égyptienne ext sensible ; lea épaules et les pectoraux sont traités & ly 
facon des statucs deyptisantes d'époque ptolomatque trouvées en Phénicie, notamment A Ourm el ‘Awamid * 

® From a letter to me: “ probably Ptolemaic, though it might possibly be as late as 100 At... The 
sculptor had been trained in the imitation of Egyptian work, either by an Egyptian who carved portrait 
<tatues in the native style for the Ptolemies, or by a local man so trained (which only dates it « gt / tion 
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opinion? is that the Egyptian style places it somewhere between the middle of the sixth 
and the end of the third century z.c., which, unless the dating here adopted for the 
Lihyanite kingdom (post) be very wrong indeed, means the latter part of the third century. 
Probably it represents a Lihyanite king; if the sanctuary at Hereibeh be ever excavated, 
we shall know more about it. Meanwhile, if there was Ptolemaic statuary at Dedan on 
the incense route, may we not have found what we are seeking, the goal of Ptolemy’s 

I turn to the kings’ names (see Appendix Il), Among them are two (or three) called 
Talmai or Tolmai (the vowels are of course uncertain), Talmai isa known Hebrew name 
in the O.T. and occurs in the Talmud: the discussions of it I have met* do not however 
give any other instance in the Arabian tongues, and I have not succeeded in finding one. 
There is however a case among the Aramaic-speaking Nabataeans: « Nabataean inscription 
found in the Delta is dated by the fourth year of some Talmai and the Egyptian month, 
and the editor? takes it as certain, from the month and the place, that Talmai here 
means the reigning Ptolemy, the P and the termination -os being dropped; the dropping 
of the P occurs elsewhere*. I suggest that these Lihyanite kings took the name Ptolemy. 
The fact that the form is right for Ptolemy does not of course make this suggestion more 
than a possibility; but | think we can go further. The two Tolmais (or two of the 
Tolmais), and they alone of the Lihyanite kings, have epitheta to their names. In the 
ease of Tolmai son of Lawdin (M. 8), Miiller said he could neither translate nor explain 
the epithet (which unfortunately he did not transliterate), and Jaussen and Savignac 
have not dealt with this inscription; so I must let him be, merely remarking that 
a corruption of a foreign word might be an explanation. But the Tolmai son of Hanu’as 
of M.4—J5 54 has an epithet which Miiller rendered der Aimmlische, “the celestial,” 
Jaussen and Savignac say that no one can dispute, as a matter of philology, that this 
may be the meaning, but that it seems a strange epithet to apply to a Lihyanite, even 
a king; they therefore seek another affinity for the word, and construe it “the double 
exaltation” of Tolmai, which (I may remark) they do not explain either®. I gather that 
they would have been content Miiller's translation if they could have explained it. 








or two different), [t it most unlikely the sculptor had studied an out of date type of Kevptian statue witli 
much that he chose to reproduce it in preference to any of the types he was used to carving, therefore 
he lived ato tine when statues of kings were still included among the jobs of Egyptian workmen, And 
that, I think, points to the Ptolemaic dynasty.” 

' He distinguishes two elements in the statue: one Egyptian in feeling and in certain details, as the 
wig and breast development; the other—head-cloth, belt, and armlet—non. Egyptian, probably native, 
He continnes: “the Egyptian atyle with which I would compare the figure ix that of the lator XXVIth 
Dynasty to the earlier Ptolemaic, All the Egyptianising dotsils conform to that—say about the middle of 
the 6th century to the end of the ard.” (From a letter to me.) 

* B. Moritz, op, ort, 26; Ch. Clermont-Ganneau (next note), p. 14. 

? Clormont-Gannean, Lee Vohatdone on Exqypte, in Hew, dle Phist des religions, xxx, 1919, 1, Moritz, 
op, at, would see a feminine form of Talmai in a Nabotaean inscription from Hegra of ap. 39, C.F. Sem, 
n, 1, 215, L 4, where de Vogué reads Taha (7). 

* £9, Bar-tolomacns; and Tolemaicth (probably) on the Gixeh sarcophagus (yj. 20, 0. 6), where the 
Egyptianised Minnean has retained the termination, just as the Graccised Minneans (p. 20, 0. 10) did at 
Delos (D-L-Ta for Delos). 

* Tam not sure whether or no Dussaud (Syria, 1, 168) meant to suggest this, 

"They can only suggest “jntronisation ou triomphe.” A wish for or « reference to the “double 
prosperity " of an individual oocurs in JS 35, 37, 49, 61, 43 (Lihyanite), but this is another tiatter ; it is 
the Semitic “double fortune,” on which see Fr. Cumont, Atwales ayrieunes, 263. 
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The epithet is strange, and that is its explanation; I suggest that it 1s obviously an echo 
of IlroXeuatos @eds, an attempt to reproduce part of the title as well as the name of 
some Ptolemy. | 

That may be why it is apparently the only epithet in Arabia which suggests deification. 
Of course it is often asserted, on South Arabian evidence, that Arabian kings were, speaking 
generally, gods during life; but the alleged evidence, as regards the Hellenistic period, 
seems to me, I must confess, very dubious. The inscriptions which make certain South 
Arabian kings sons of the Moon-god are all post-Christian’, and may therefore reflect 
Greek or Roman ideas; and Nielsen’s argument? that because the Venus-god, the Moon- 
god’s son, was called Malik “the king,” therefore the kings were the Venus-god, cannot 
be valid; Hebrews called Yahweh “king,” but their kings were not Yahweh. Names com- 
pounded with Wadd* of course no more import divinity than Apollonius or Dionysius; 
while titles like Just and Illustrious’ mean nothing, unless we know alvwwnde, as we do for 
the Ptolemies, that these kings were in fact worshipped by these names. The best piece 
of evidence in this connection seems not to have been noticed—Agatharcides’ statement 
that the Sabaean king might never leave his palace, and if he did he was stoned; that 
is, he was a god-king under a well-known fabu®. But that the Sabaean king was a god 
does not affect Lihyan, for you cannot argue from one kingdom to another, the 
Antigonids were not gods because their cousins the Seleucids were, and the reference in 
JS 82 to the “strong government” of Lawdan ia conclusive, for example, that the 
Lihyanite kings were not under the same fabu as the Sabaean. There seems at the 
moment no trace of deification in Lihyan; and “the celestial Tolmai” is an isolated 
phenomenon calling for explanation on other lines, which I have tried to give. 

From Al-‘Ula doubtless came the Mmaean Zaidil who became an Egyptian priest in 
some Serapeum and kept the temple supplied with myrrh and calamus through hia own 
trading ship; the inscription on his sarcophagus is dated in the twenty-second year of 
some Ptolemy*, Dérenbourg’ suggested Ptolemy TTI; Rhodokanakis rather favours 
Ptolemy II, 263, as does Hommel”. In either ease his presence in Kgypt was a direct 
result of the expedition of Ptolemy II and is of great interest. as illustrating the connec- 
tion between Egypt and Al-‘Ula; doubtless the “ Minaean frankincense™ mentioned in 
Egypt later in the reign of Ptolemy Il" came by the same route, from Al-'Ula to Myos 
Hormos. Whether the Minaeans, including another Zaidil, who appeared at Delos in the 
latter part of the second century B.c. 10 game from Al-*Ula or Ma‘an cannot be said; but 
with AL‘Ula may perhaps be connected the Minaean imitation of an Alexandrine tetra- 
drachm now at Aberdeen University". There was too another way in which influence at 
Al-‘Ula might have been useful to the Ptolemies, apart from tapping the South Arabian 
trade; Egypt required and imported horses, while Dedan exported a picked breed'*, We 


1 Nielsen, op, eif., 24. * 1b. 233. * Hommel, Lthnologie, 140-1. 
‘On which Homme! bases the doification of the kings; see hia list of such epithets in Nielsen, 
op. cit. G8, 


' G.G_M, 1, 188 (both Photius and Diodorus)= Strabo, xv1, 778. Greeks had moet with similar tahis 
before (Xenophon's Moesynoeci), See Sir J. G. Prazer, The Golden Bowgh, tr, 124. 

é X. Rhodokanakis, Die Surkophaginschrijt von Giseh, in Letts. fiir Semitiatik, m1, 1024, 113. 

7 Jewrn, oa. 1, 1803, 528. * Rhodokanakis, op. cit, 126, n. 6. + PST, vi, 624, 

tw (h. Clarmont-Ganneau, Jaseription halingue minéo-grecque 0d Delos, in (. A. Ac. Jnaer., 1908, 546, 

it . F, Hill, Brit, Mus. Coma, Arabia, 1922, lexxii. 

“ Esechiel xxvii, 20 (xx): AaiSav furopoi gow pera xryraiv deheerae ely dppara. Whatever the Hebrew 
means, the LXx translators when in doubt sometimes interpreted the matter by the conditions of their 
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cannot however ascribe to this expedition the introduction of the camel into Egypt, if it 
was Ptolemy IT who introduced it, as camels are mentioned in the procession of 279-8.1 
Finally I may note the interesting suggestion that Zaidil’s sarcophagus came from the 
Fayum?; fora recent papyrus has shown that at Philadelphia in the Fayum in 250 Ptolemy 
had a body of Arab guards, possibly used to police the desert*. 

Zaidil’s sarcophagus does not actually help to date the beginning of the Lihyanite 
kingdom, as there were Minaeans at Al-‘Ula under the Lihyanites; but if there were 
really Ptolemaic influences at work in that kingdom, it cannot begin later than about 
200 e.c. (quite apart from the Hereibeh altos and Mas'udu's inscription), because by 
about 100 n.c. the Ptolemies were probably losing interest in Dedan and peninsular Arabia 
(post). It might in fact begin anywhere between 280 and 200; and it Is tempting to see 
in the change of rulers at Al-‘Ula some ultimate by-product of the activities of Ptolemy I, 
Aa to the country northward, the position in the third century was, | conjecture, that 
the Shalamians still occupied the country about Tema, between Al-‘Ula and the 
Nabataeans, with whom at some time they were allied"; then the Nabataean advance 
absorbed the Shalamians, who became part of the Nabataean state, with the same sacra‘; 
finally, before c. 100 u.c., the Lihyanites, perhaps with Egyptian support, checked the 
Nabataean advance, which for long (as the Nabataean inscriptions show) got no farther 
than Hegra, The surviving reference to the “strong government” of the Lihyanite king 
Lawdan, who had a long reign*, might refer to this event. 

I come at last to the Milesian colony of Ampelone’. The strange but widespread 
idea that it belonged to the seventh century p.c. hardly requires mention; Miletus then 
had about as much chance of founding a colony mn the Red Sea as in the moon, and the 
only time when a Greek colony could have been founded in Arabia was under the Ptolemies. 
What happened is shown by the analogy of the already noticed Seleucid foundation, 
Antioch in Persis. Antioch did not flourish, and Antiochus I applied to Magnesia on the 
Macander to re-colonise it for him, which Magnesia did with success; the story is told in 
the decree of Antioch found at Magnesia*. Magnesia also colonised Antioch toward 
Pisidia for some Seleucid"; doubtless other cities helped the Seleucids in the same way. 
Similarly one of the Ptolemies applied to Miletus to colonise a city for him in Arabia. 
Hence the name Ampelone, city of the vine, so strange in 4 Milesian foundation, seeing 
that the god of Miletus was Apollo; Ampelone adopted Dionysus because he was the 
divine ancestor and god of the Ptolemies. Miletus was under Ptolemaic suzerainty from 
279 to 258, when it was lost to Antiochus [1; it was recovered by Ptolemy III between 
245 and 241 and remamed Ptolemaic tall 197. But the reign of Ptolemy IV, and the 
latter part of that of Ptolemy II, when he was quite inactive, may be left out of count; 


own age, notably in this chapter, Ezechiol was seemingly translated in the second century nc. I cant 
reconcile with this verse the widespread belief that the horse was unkown in Arabia before the Christian 
Pik. 

1 Athen. ¥, 200 F, apparently the earliest mention of them, They occur a littl: later in FP. Cairo Zen., 
AGl4a, 8207; POSE, v1, Giz. 

® Brogech's suggestion, which Rhodokannkia, op, ez. 119, thinks possible. 

2 FP. Cairo Zen, DO2H, 

1 feorordo, see Steph, Hys av. Zakdun Cf, Hartmann, op. cit. 44. 1 know of nothing to support the 
view of Moritz, op. ert. 42, that Al-"Ula was once Shalamian, 

oF Sem. ul, 1, 197, 190, 208. ' JS 82 (in his 35th year), 

’ Pliny, A., vi, 155, oppidum Ampelone, colonia Milesiorum, 

* OG IS, 233. * Strab. xu, S77: ratrye Geuray Md-yrnres ol mpie Manivdpw. 
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Ampelone was founded either under Ptolemy II or early in the reign of Ptolemy TIL, and 
as we do not know that Ptolemy III was ever active in Arabia, while Ptolemy I was, we 
must ascribe the foundation to the latter. It was founded therefore after his expedition 
of 277 and before c. 260 (the second Syrian war); that it was a consequence of that ex- 
pedition can hardly be doubted. Through it Ptolemaic influence would pass up to Al-‘Ula, 
and from it South Arabian and Indian products coming to Al-‘Ula over the incense route 
would be exported to Egypt. Glaser, merely from geographical considerations, put 
Ampelone in the Hedjaz somewhere north of Jiddah', and was not far wrong; tt must 
have stood about the mouth of the Wadi Hamd, whence an easy route rans to Al-‘Ula 
and whence there was an easy ferry across to Myos Hormos. Doubtless it would tend to 
supersede the old Minaean port of Egra, which by Augustus’ time had sunk to a village*. 
The Arabs whom Ptolemy Il was ruling before 2707 may have included some coastal 
tribe here, to secure Ampelone’s communications with Al-*Ula. 

One further matter of analogy. We have seen how the Seleucids colonised round the 
‘nner Persian Gulf. So did the Ptolemies round the apper part of the Red Sea; beside 
the African foundations of Ptolemy Il,—Arsinoe, Philotera, Myos Hormos, Berenice, 
Ptolemais Epitheras,—and the Arabian Ampelone, some Ptolemy seemingly took Ezion- 
weber in Nabataean territory near Aelana and refounded it as a Berenice’; tt 1 
tempting to think of the campaign of Ptolemy I against the Nabataeans in 278, The two 
efforts corresponded, a8 one would expect. Now the great trading power on the Persian 
Gulf was Gerrha, and it was the wealthy Gerrhaeans who supplied Seleuceia with incense 
ete.®; apparently the Seleucids maintained good relations with them, and even Antiochus 
IT], when he set out to conquer Gerrha, yielded to the people's prayer that they might 
keep their ancient freedom®, Ptolemy Il was much keener about trade than any Seleucid, 
and we should expect an effort on his part to get some Arabian people to do for him 
what the Gerrhaeans did for his rivals. It was certainly not Petra which balanced 
Gerrha: and 1 think that Gerrha’s counterpart in the west was Dedan, which, first in 
Minaean and then in Lihyanite hands, assisted to supply Egypt and felt Egyptian 
influence, 

Perhaps this may explain a (to me) very puzzling passage in Agatharcides: that the 
Gerrhaeans brought incense to Petra’. One is apt to look on Petra as the great incense 
mart; why should the Gerrhaeans have carned coals to Newcastle? How could it pay 
them, after their already long journey from the Mahra coast through Oman to Gerrha, 
to bring their incense again across Central Arabia, probably via Teima, to the Nabataeans? 
Certainly Petra was already a mart in the fourth century*. But its greatness probably 
only dates from about the first century B.c., When the Ptolemies were relaxing their 

\ Shizer, 11, 162. 

? Strab, xvi, 782. [t would be tempting to see in Ampelone Egra hellenised, the old name (a8 40 often) 
ultimately prevailing. Tt seems however more likely that Ampelone was Leuce Come: and as ‘Leuce 
Come and Egra co-exiated (¢., 780, 752) it could not be both. 

* ‘Theoe, xvi, L 86. 

‘ Jowephus, Ang. vin, 6, 4; see Techorikower, op. cif. 81. This has been doubted, but is usually 


Le. 

5 Strah. xvi, 766: they go regularly to Baby louis. 

« Polyb. xi, 8, +. J. Beloch, Gr. Geach, rv4, i, 357, deduced from thin passage, wrongly as I think 
that the Gerrhacans were tributary. Of course they gave Antiochus 4 present for leaving them alone ; a 
did the Nabataeans in 312 to Demetrius, Diod. xrx, 97, i. ” 

' Strab, xvi, 776; a... 1, V7 (both Photins and Diedoras). Dimlorus adds “so they any," 

F Diol xix, 4, 5; 95, 3. 
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efforts; in the third century the Ptolemies may have been able, through their friendship 
with Dedan, partially to starve Petra by diverting part of the incense-route traffic to the 
Bea and so to Egypt direct. This would explain the amazing journey which the 
Gerrhaeans found worth while: they turned Egypt's flank. 

By about 100 B.c. the Ptolemies, with their successful penetration to Somaliland, 
the growth of their sea-traffic, now shyly reaching out toward India, and their increasing 
political weakness, may have been attaching little further importance to their connection 
with Dedan; while, looking at what was happening in Egypt and elsewhere, Ampelone 
may have been fast becoming orientalised. On the other hand, the Nabataeans, now a 
civilised state, were expanding greatly; in or before the first century .c., perhaps by 
absorbing the Shalamians, they occupied Terma and reached Hegra, not far north of 
AlUla, for long their stronghold and their boundary', Whether at the time of Aelius 
Gallus’ expedition the Lihyanites may have been their tributaries I am not here con- 
sidering; Al-‘Ula iteelf they seem not to have actually entered till much later*. But down 
the coast they made more progress, and their port of Leuce Come, also at the mouth of 
the Wadi Hamd*, replaced and killed Ampelone; it had direct communication with 
Tathrib (Medina) and so cut out Al-'Ula. Probably Leuce Come was Ampelone, captured 
and re-named. For certainly, as against the Ptolemies, the Nabataeans had the last word, 
as the children of the soil are apt to have. Ptolemy I from Heroopolis had sent out his 
fleet to chastise them and cut their trade route; if they knew their own history, they 
must have felt that the gods were good on the day when, near Heroopolis, they burnt 
the last fleet of the last queen of Ptolemy's line. 


Avrenpix I. T-sh-y-t. 


The following is from a letter written to me by Mr. Sidney Smith. He had no idea when 
writing whither I meant to conduct Ptolemy I, so the coincidence is rather striking. After 
alluding toa mention in Lawrence's Seven Pillars, 113, of the Tasha pass, near Wadi Safra, 
u wadi which ‘reaches the coast half way between Yenbo and Rabegh,” running from 
N.E. to 8.W., and concluding that this pass “must le north of Wadi Safra in the hills,” he 
says: “Tasha is then a good geographical name just by Yenbo.” As to the Arabic form, 
“T have found a name in Yaqft which does bear on the matter, owing to help from 
Mr. Fulton of the Oriental MSS., who translated the relevant passage for me. It appears 
that there was a mountain in Yemen, variously called Tais or Taish. The word, according 
to Yaqiit, denotes a goat; the Hebrew cognate Tayish means a buck or he-goat, and that 
is probably the original sense: the Arabic dictionary gives tais, pl. tuyus, buck. The 
mountain then was the ‘Goat Mountain.’ Such a name may originally have spread over 
the whole area of the hills which lie just east of the sandy shore of Yemen and Hedjaz, 
the Tehama. 

“If we turn now to the Egyptian spelling, Budge (History of Egypt, vu, 201) gives the 
hieroglyphic form as ~ |||... The final ¢ was silent and corresponds exactly to the 
feminine ¢ of Arabic, used to denote generic significance, ‘the class of..... The modern 
German transliteration of the word would be something like T-#:-4. [Kohler used Tai, 
W.W.T.] Now occasionally such signs as ||, /, are put out of place to secure better sign 
grouping. It is conceivable that the name was really 7'-i-Js, or something like Taish, 

| Janssen and Savignac, op. ev, 1, ix, and the Nabataean inscriptions from Hegra, 

4 The firat Nabataean inscriptions at Al-'Ula seem to be C. /, Sem, 1, 1, 333, 386, dated (by the ora of 
Bostra) 3064 and 307 a.D, 

* B, Morits, Aevey Kan in J’, WW, 1028, 
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In any case there is no reason to deny that the Egyptian might represent *Buck-land.’ 
Such a name would only apply to the hill country east of the Tehama. If we wish to 
localise it strictly, it may either be in the neighbourhood of Yenbo, or in Yemen.” 

Assuming that the name might apply to the whole of the hill-country behind the 
Tehama, including that north of Yenbo, it fits excellently with what I have suggested. 
I note just two points. No one knows how far south the rule of Al-'Ula extended, and 
the expedition might, incidentally, have reached some point a good deal farther south 
than Al-‘Ula itself: if the whole of the mountainous country behind the coast was known 
as Teshi, an Egyptian scribe was quite capable of suggesting that Ptolemy went to the 
farthest end of it (“to the end of the Sout ") when in fact it was the nearer, 


Aprenpix I]. Tax Linvanrre Kies. 
The kings now known seem to be the following: 
Hanu’as son of Sahir queen of Lihyan. JS 59. 
The “celestial” Tolmai son of Hanw as. M. 4=8 4. 
Tolmai son of Hanus king of Lihyan. M. 9, 27= JS 45, TT (22nd year known). 
Hanu'as (5th year). M. 71. 
Hanu'as son of Tolmai of Libyan (5th year). M. 75. 
Lawdan son of Hanu’as king of Libyan (35th year “under his strong government”). 
J5 82. 
Tolmai son of Lawdin king of Lihyan. M. 65. 
Musimm son of Lawdin king of Lihyan (9th year). JS 85. 
A nameless king. M. 75. 
Multagis (29th year). JS 85. 
Hilas, successor (but not son) of Fatim. M. 52=J8 70. 
Kabir'il son of Mata‘il king of Dedan. J8 138 (in Lihyanite). 
Mas‘udu king of Libyan. JS 334 (p. 190), 337 (in Nabataean). 
?Salhan. M. 55 = J5 68. 
**Abdon Hanu’as. M. 23 = 45 72. 
? Musimm son of Sahar. JS 349. 

It ia uncertain whether the last three are kings or governors under some king. It may 
he uncertain whether Tolmai son af Hanu’as and the “celestial” Tolmai son of Hanwas 
are the same person, 4,¢- whether there are two, or three, kings called Tolmai. There may 
be two, or three, kings called Hanu'as; even five is possible, but improbable, The least 
number of kings one can possibly make is 13, the greatest (taking three called Hanu’as) 
19, The queen, Sahir, doubtless comes early; for no other queens seem known in Arabia 
(Tkaé, Saba, 1500) except those of the Aribi in the last period of Assyrian influence 
(8, Smith, Camb. Ane. Hust., 1, 63, 84); unless the “queen of Sheba” be counted. To 
make out the minimum number, 15, a pedigree could be constructed thus: 

Sahir 


1 ou 
The “celestial” Tolmai 


Hanu’as 


Tolmai Musimm 
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But of course the linking up between the first two and the last four is entirely hypo- 
thetieal, apart from the fact that seemingly Mas’udu belongs somewhere in the second 
century B.C. 

Multiplied by 30, this would give 390 to 570 years for the Lihyanite kingdom, plus 
an unknown period for undiscovered kings. The larger figure is probably impossible, and 
in any case multiplication by 30 is not a scientific procedure; it may work occasionally 
(e.g. the first seven Ptolemies), but suppose all the known Seleucids multiplied by 30; the 
result would indeed be disastrous. I think my statement in the text, that we now require 
three to four centuries for the Lilyanite kingdom, is a reasonable sort of estimate. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 
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SCENES FROM A DESTROYED TEMPLE AT NAPATA 
By F. Lu. GRIFFITH 
With Plate v. 


The excavations of Dr, Reisner have established the fact that a certain small temple 
(H of Lepsius, B 700 of Reisner!) under the rock of Gebel Barkal was built (apart from a 
New Kingdom predecessor and a Meroitic successor) by Atlanersa, the third (!) Ethiopian 
king after Tirhaqa, and in part, at least, decorated by Atlanersa’s immediate (1) successor 
Sengamenseken. A fine altar of Atlanersa was amongst the discoveries made (see Journal, 
v, 104), but of sculptured walls and columns only scraps could be found. Travellers a 
century ago record that the two towers of the pylon were then standing above ground, 
more or less ruined, apparently with the beginnings of both the east and the west walls 
attached. In 1820 Cailliaud copied the very ordinary scene of the king, in this case 
Senqamenseken, slaying his enemies before Amin from the front of the eastern* tower, 
which was the better preserved of the two (Voyage d Meroé, 1, Pl. Ixi, of. Texte, m1, 217). 
The god here offers the king a scimitar terminating in the head of the Amiin-ram with 
disk, and the imperfectly copied inscriptions yield a phrase in the speech of Amin, “I 
have given thee a scimitar on the day of battle” ([/) —), which occurs also on a frag- 
ment of a small obelisk of the eame king found here by Heisner (see Journal, v, 108). 
Senqamenseken would seem to have had some serious fighting to do. The sculptures are 
briefly noticed by Waddington and Hanbury, who were at Barkal just before Cailliaud 
(Journal of a visit to some parts of Ethiopia, 166-167), and again in more detail and with 
some understanding of the hieroglyphics by Hoskins, whose visit was in 1833 (Travels on 
Ethiopia, 140-141). On Pl. 23 Hoskins gives a drawing of the inner (north) face of the 
same eastern tower, in which the engraver has made some ordinary sculptured figures 
appear as if fitted on to the building in o different material, but the shapes are correct. 
Five years earlier however, in 1825, Lord Prudhoe had visited Napata accompanied by 
Major Orlando Felix, who shared with him a knowledge of hieroglyphics that was very 
respectable for that early time, and to Major Felix we owe an interesting record in 
pencil, here reproduced. It is taken from Atlas (A), fo. 37 (a) of the Prudhoe MSS. 
preserved at Alnwick Castle, the journals of Lord Prudhoe and the drawings of Major 
Felix so far as they relate to Egypt and Nubia having been most kindly lent to us at 
Oxford by the Duke of Northumberland for the making of Miss Porter's and Miss Moss's 
Topographical Bibliography and other work. 

The drawing (PI. v) is labelled by the artist “ Interior Sculpture on the Temple of Amen- 
soken, Napata (Birkel).” On comparing the plates of Cailliaud and Hoskins (Pl. 23 and 
P|. 25), it is evident that the left-hand fragment in Felix's drawing corresponds to the ruin of 
the east pylon tower as shown in the two former, and that the north face of both towers 
shown having the figures of the worshippers turned from the entrance towards the interior. 

1 Journal, v, 101. 
a According to the magnetic compass, trot the reversed river ont | eas employed hy Dr. Reiner in his 
description of the remains at Barkal. 
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The space between the two parts, where the door originally stood, is very much abbreviated 
in the drawing, no doubt in order to gain room for large-scale detail on a sheet of limited 
size. In that interval is aneat little glimpse of columns and of the second pylon of the Great 
Temple, which were probably more or less in view through the gap of the doorway, and 
at the foot are the cartouches of Amaniseken, perhaps as seen together on aome fallen 
block. Hoskins too (p. 141) found the same name somewhere on the north of the pylon. 
Cartouches were of course in those days the chief quarry of the Egyptological huntsman 
amongst the inscriptions, if he did not aspire to bemg a Champollion, But although 
Senqamenseken sculptured the front of the pylon and Dr. Reisner found his name as 
well as that of Atlanersa in the scattered remains throughout the temple, it seems to 
have been the earlier king who decorated the north face of the pylon, for it is his Hawk 
with Horus name Gerg-tawi that faces the recumbent criosphinx of Amiin on the 
eastern tower. Thus Atlanersa was responsible for building the whole of the temple 
(unleas the portico was later, see Reisner’s plan, Journal, y, Pl. x, No. 701), and Senga- 
menseken's work was confined to the decoration. 

The edge of the paper on the left seems to cut short the scenes and inscriptions, but 
it probably only marks the line where the east wall of the hypostyle court met the pylon, 
sp the continuation of the subjects on that wall was probably much destroyed. The 

inning of the corresponding west wall is seen attached to the west pylon tower on 





the right. 
The first thing visible above the rubbish on the floor of the chamber (702 of Reisner) 


is the upper part of a scene of offerings, On the east wall must have stood the king 
offering to Amfin: here we see the queen following him holding a sistrum, her long titles 
confused in the copy but ending “great royal [wife] Khalési.” This name, meaning 
“Slave of Isis,” is new. Behind her are indicated bunches of onions (!), four sacrificed 
oxen, a row of jars on wooden stands with inscription “forty ‘ash-jars of beer,” and below 
these an inscription “leeks and melons (7), 100; beer, 150 (?).” 

On the upper level, between the royal hawk of Atlanersa and the criosphinx of 
Amtin already referred to, is an inscription: “Speech of Amen-rér in the midst of Pnuba: 
‘T have given unto thee all life and good fortune, all health, all happiness for ever 
and ever’.”” For the criosphinx Amifin of Pnubs, usually represented with the mubs-tree 
bending over it, see Jowrnal, tv, 26=L., D., v, 9 from the temple of Tirhaga at 
Napata, and Liverpool Annals, rx, Pl, xlix from the temple of the same king at Sanam. 

over the scene is a single line of inseription: 

silver; he set up for him an obeliak in the Great Place, he added (1) an endow- 
ment of the deity (7)...°’ This reminds us of the little black granite obelisk of Senqamen- 
seken, 19 ems. (7) inches) square in section, of which Dr. Reisner found a portion just 
behind the pylon. 

It is probable that there was no further seulpture above this and that the upper 
part of the tower was left blank at the back like the front as drawn by Cailliand. 

Turning now to the western tower we see above the rubbish the heads of two females 
holding sistra. The leading one with indistinct headdress is the “king's mother ...sel- 
keth (7)."" Behind her is a queen “Ta...(?)."" In the upper row are three more royal 
ladies, The leading one holds a sistrum and a vase (!); she is entitled “king's wife, king's 
daughter, king's sister, Aru.” The other two, “king's wife, king’s daughter, Neb..." and 
“king's [wife?], king's sister, Persenen,” raise empty hands in worship. 

The headdresses of the three ladies last mentioned are very peculiar and afford a 
welcome confirmation of one worn by a princess from Aspelt’s chapel inside Tirhaqa’s 

4—-2 
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temple at Sanam on the opposite bank from Napata. This is published in Liverpool 
Annals, 1x, Pl. xlv from o sketch of Lepsius. Aspelt was the third (1) snecessor of 
Atlanersa according to Reisner in Journal, rx, 75. It may be remarked that the seulp- 
tures in Aspelt’s chapel are of the shallow bad style of engraving found by Reisner along 
with relief work in Atlanersa’s Barkal temple. It is probable that what look like bent 
wires in Lepsius’s drawing are really delicate plumes set in calyx bases, but perhapa Dr. 
Reisner will one day produce a more certain explanation of the headdress from his re- 
searches among the royal cemeteries. It will be noted that at Barkal the leading princess 
wears threa plumes and the second only two, while at Sanam, where the head of the 
leading lady (presumably the queen herself and therefore with a quite different headdress) 
is destroyed, the princess behind her wears four plumes. Probably the number of plumes. 
varied with the rank of the wearer. 

Remarkable flowing gear that may perhaps be connected with this Ethiopian head- 
dress of the seventh century B.c. is seen on the head of an unnamed goddess sculptured 
on one of the Meroitic columns that used, alas! to stand at Amara, L., D., v, Bl. 69, 
col. b, the figure being well visible in a photograph in Frith, Upper Egypt and Ethioma, 
32 and drawn by Wilkinson, MS8., x1, 17, in 1849; and again on o sculpture published 
in my Meroitic Studies, nt (Journal, tv, Pl. v), where the goddess is named Taley or Talekh 
and acts the part of a winged Victory. These belong to the Natekamani royalties and 
are therefore probably of the end of the first century a-p. 

Above the princesses is faintly pencilled a row of three small figures turned in the 
same direction, who may represent priests or common people assisting at the ceremony 
in which the royal family is shown in full prominence. 











Predynastic figures of baked clay. 
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PREDYNASTIC FIGURES OF WOMEN 
AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 


By G. D. HORNBLOWER 
With Plates vi-x. 


From the earliest Predynastic to the late Roman times figurines of nude women 
have come to light from all parta of the ancient Egyptian field. Often labelled as 
“dolls,” they compose really a mixed ¢lass which it shall be my endeavour in this article 
to sort out: at the same time I shall attempt to give a rational account of their origin 
and various developments through the ages. 

One of the most interesting kinds is composed of the so-called steatopygous olay 
figurines of the Early Predynastic Period, of which the British Museum has 30 remarkable 
a collection, and I can do no better than begin with them, I am indebted to the courtesy 
of the Museum authorities for facilities granted for examining them and for permission 
to publish the most characteristic. 





The Museum numbers, the composition and dimensions of the figurines selected are 
as follows: 
Widté 

PL Fig, Museum Mo, Componttion Height (across elboteas) 

i «634 BBATS Clay and vegetable paste 149 in. 7 in. 

vi hi SOORT (male) Baked clay 43, . er 

=z = ebay Es Tt (reticlish) 4y bd 2] A 

vii z S060 tH (base blackened a& » (sitting 37 ., (horizontal 

in firing) height) length) 

vi Llé&#? Oo ss St re 57 " 

vii 4 Bie Sth Soft limestone 7, Go 

vii 3 Asi -: 126 ,, oF ,, 


The two last are decorated with lines and figures, to be described later: detailed 
description of the rest is made unnecessary by the accompanying illustrations, since the 
figures are of rough and primitive make, nearly all without facial features. 

Comparison should be made with those in the University College collection, published 
in Petrie’s Predynastic Egypt, Pls. iii-vi, and the fragments in the Ashmolean Museum 
published by Capart (Débuts de Tart en Egypte, figs. 113-114). The Sequence Dating 
given for the only two found in datable graves is the early one of 31-34 (Predyn. Eq., 
par. 18), contemporary with the white-on-red pottery which characterizes that period, 

The first appearance, so far known, of nude female figurines of the type illustrated 
is in the Upper Palaeolithic age of Europe, Of these a highly characterized example, the 
a0-called “ Willendorf Venus,” is reproduced, for comparison, in Pl. viii, figs. 1-3. The 
immense breasts and thighs are strikingly like those of the painted clay figurine, of the 
Early Predynastic age, described in Nagada and Ballas, 13 and PI. vi, 1, and here repro- 
duced in Pl. viu, fig. 4, by kind permission of Sir Flinders Petrie. The representation of 
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facea in the palaeolithic figurines is evaded, as it is in most of the Egyptian ones, but 
nos. 50689 and 53879 show some power of representation, which may have been stronger 
in that age than is indicated by the figurines, just as, in the somewhat similar figurines 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, when representational art was particularly strong, the “beak” 
still stands for a face (see Pl. ix, figs. 1-2)". It is interesting to see how nearly the cover- 
ing of the face with hair in no. 53875 (PI. vi, fig. 4) resembles the complete veiling in 
the “ Willendorf Venus.” An example from Hi now in the Ashmolean Museum has the 
same charactenstic. 

A prominent feature of the figurines is their so-called steatopygy, but Mr. G. Shattock 
tells us in his classical work on that peculiarity* that “the term Steatopygy should not 
be used to cover enlargements that are lateral only, or conditions where the thighs 
alone are large."" The name is properly applied to the peculiar formation of the but- 
tocks found at present among the Korinna women of 8. Africa®. True steatopygy, 
accompanied by general obesity, is to be seen in the Queen of Punt‘, who suffers also, 
as Mr. Shattock observes, from lerdosis. A vessel in the shape of a truly steatopygous 
woman, also afflicted with lordosis, is shown in El Amrah and Abydos, Pl. 1, but this is 
exceptional and may have well been inspired by the of the Queen of Punt, which 
it closely resembles and which must have been well known at that time, 

The broad hips of these predynastic figurines do not, then, constitute steatopygy, 
nor, as Mr. Shattock shows, do similar ones in the art of palaeolithie Europe, ancient 
Mesopotamia, Crete or early European cultures*. They have not the gluteal gibbosity of 
the Korinna women, which is composed of a loose reservoir of fat, to be absorbed for 
nutrition in case of emergency, like the camel's hump. It would seem, then, that 
the figurines, remarkable only for obesity and not steatopygy, offer no ground for insti- 
tuting comparisons between the ancient peoples concerned and modern Bushmen, nor can 
they be adduced as proofs of any racial connections whatever, Professor Fleure®, 
supporting this view, prefers the conclusion that the exaggerated features shown in the 
palacolithic figurines have simply a ritual signification; they are found in caves, as are 
the figures of bisons and other wild animals, and were made for purposes of magic, to 
promote fertility im the women of the race; with this object models were chosen for 
the richness of their motherly physique, which was purposely exaggerated?, Their function 
is parallel to that of the wild animals in the ritual caves, modelled or painted on the 


' In a private collection ; given to show fuller detail than is generally published. The crudencss of the 
modelling may possibly be due.to the survival, in it, of s popular traditional type, for it is found equally 
in the figurine placed in a temple foundation-deposit at Koptos (see p, 41). 

**“On Normal Tumour-like Formation of Fat in Man, ete.." in Proe. af the I. Soc. of Medieine ul 
(1909), Pathological Section, 207. "7 

* Usually attributed to Bushwomen, but the late Professor E. Schwardz, who has lived aud atudied 
among them, told me, as others too have noted, that it is found only among the Korinua worum, who are 
of Hottentot mee. The gluteal prominence is composed of soft fat and ia often uo great that rising from 
sitting i4.a difficult process. But of course we muat bear in mind that Bushmen drawings show this feature 
in their women; the Korinna may have in them an old Bushman strain. | 

ca el-Bahory, 11, Pl, Isix; for a photograph see Shattock, op, cit., 217, fig, 4. 

Two exceptiona are noted by him, op, cit., 220, both in Crete; but later finds in pe have produced 
figurines showing something very like steatopyyzy, see Peake and Fleure, Private ed ee oe and 164, 
figa 99 and 101, dated at about 3000 me. ay Pre 

" Hormaworth's Universal History, Pt. 2, 200, fig. 5. ; 
sc ol samy. tins iy dain Hoe ola} 7-98, ke 
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walls, whose object was to procure good hunting. One of the figurines, the “Venus 
innominata” from Brassempouy, is a beautifully carved torso of a woman, quite normal 
but markedly pregnant, a significant feature’. 

We may then safely give to these great-breasted, broad-hipped women the name of 
“mother-figures,” without committing ourselves to any definite theory as to their position 
in the minds of the people using them; we do not know whether they were worshipped, 
in the modern sense of the word, but we can be sure that these mysterious instruments 
of family or tribal prosperity, fraught with marvel and awe, were deeply venerated and 
well on the way to becoming what we oall deities. 

‘With fertility we must link nourishment as an attribute of the mother embodied in 
these figurines, to denote which they were usually furnished with breasts of generous size, 
and, when arma were provided, as was not always done, they usually supported the breasts. 
All these traits are vigorously exemplified in the “Willendorf Venus.” 

With the coming of agriculture and domestic beasts the functions of the figures 
changed; no longer were they needed to promote increase in the hard-pressed hunter's 
family nor are they found in ritual caves, but are placed in graves to procure nourish- 
ment motherly care for the lonely dead. The exaggeration of bodily traits mostly 
disappears; it is not seen in the two earliest examples so far known, the rough burnt-clay 
figurines discovered in the First Stratum of Susa? and the similar one unearthed at Ur 
last winter by the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, belonging to a culture tentatively attributed by Professor 
Langdon, in the case of his similar at Kish, to a pre-Sumerian race. These may be 
counted as undoubted descendants of the palaeolithic type* and also the direct ancestors 
of the well-known mother-goddess of Mesopotamia and the Rastern Mediterranean area, 

The figurine from Ur was found in a burial-place and is of a funerary nature, like 
those of Ancient Egypt or its descendants in Europe‘. Whether at this time the mother- 
figure had attained the status of godship and was worshipped in shrines we cannot say ; 
our present knowledge yields no certainty till we come to the temple of Nin-khur-sag at 

* See Sollas, op, cit., 280, fig. 207 6 and ¢, and 376, fig. 208¢ “La Fillette" and * Figurine & la oein- 
ture” from the game district have no definite features, representing, in a summary fashion, women of 
ondinary type, but, “La manche du poignard ” has the usual exaggeration. 

* Méw, dela Dé. on Perse, vu, 11, fig. 1. In the Second Stratum at Susa figurines of the usual type of 
mother-godidess wre common; see Contenan, La ddese mue babylonienne, Paris, 1914, fig. 59. This work 
should be consulted also for a general account of this deity in the historical period. An excellent illustra- 
tion of the Babylonian type is given in The Cambridye Ane. Hiat., Plates, Vol. 1, 71 (a). 

* There is an intermediate stage in the Epipalacolithic period, in Spain (Almeria, Cogul, eto,), see 
Obermaier, Foes! Man in Spain, 232, and figs. 103 and 359; also Breuil in E' Anthropologie, xxiv, 8, 
fig. 8, The culture in which these oceur is now shown to have a probable connection with that of Egypt in 
the Early Predynastic: period (see p. 33, 1. 3). 

* The mother-goddess of the Neolithic period is usually considered to have come from Mesopotamia or 
frou Weatern Asia through the Aegean ares, reaching Europe about the end of the Egyptian Protodynastic 
age with the Danubian, Thessalian and Tripolye cultures, In France and the Britiah Isles traces of her 
can still be seen among the standing menbirs. See Déchelatte, Manuel darchdologie préhistorique, 583-608, 
amplified, with some modifications, in J’ Anthropologie, xm, 20-52, For illustrations, see E. A. Parkyn, 
Prehistoric Art (1915), 168i, For the Aegean, Perrot and Chipiex, Aré in Primitive Greeve, tM, 175-208. For 
Malta, T. Zammit and C. Singer in Journ, B. Anthropological Inat., uv (1984), 67-100, In general, with 
latest facts, Gordon Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization, and Peake and Fleure, Prieats and Aingps 
(Todenes'), 

She is found in Hittite Carchemish, and at Ephesus the Greeks knew her, in her many-breasted form, 
as Artemis. In Malta and Europe she seems to have been primarily a funerary deity, protecting the dead. 
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Al“Uhaid, in the First Dynasty of Ur!, but it is worthy of remark that when, in his- 
torical times, the worship of the mother-goddess, in her many forms and notably as 
Ishtar, was thoroughly established, her figure still appears on oylinder-seals, not as 
a prominent deity, but as a protective charm, sometimes figured as of smaller stature 
than the gods and men engraved on the seals and often in company with those other 
protective charms, the bandy-legged dwarf and the sitting ape. | 

In the dawn of prehistoric Egypt we find her, as in Mesopotamia, a funerary charm. 
The earliest known examples were discovered at Badari; one is of ivory and, like 
a minority of the palaeolithic figurines and a few predynastic Egyptian ones, displays 
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BM. 30080, front. 





Fig. 2. 
BLM, AAR, front. 
no specially emphasized features®, but another, of baked clay, has the thin waist and 
strongly developed hips common to the type and the arms crossed under the breasts as 
in Mesopotamian figurines. 

The type continues in the next age (taking Badarian as of Sequence Date 29) and is ex- 
emplified in the stone figurines (PI. vii, figs. 3 and 4), and others of unbaked olay illustrated 
in Prehistoric Egypt (Pls. iv and v, 1 and 4). These figurines are contemporary with the 
white-on-red pottery of the Early Predynastic age (Petrie, op. cit., 18) and are decorated 
with the same kind-of designs. The designs on the stone figurines in the British Museum 
are reproduced in Figs. | and 3, 2 and 4: they display just the same characteristics as 

1 L. Woolley, in The Antiguarie® Journal, tv, 330 ff 
' See Ancient Egypt, 1924, 3h, fig. 2, and G, Brunton and G. Caton-Thompson, The Bodarian 
Civilisation, 23-Z), Pla. xxiv—yv, 
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those described by Petrie, on the arms are bracelets and on the legs anklets—on one figure 
(50680) there seems to be a band round the thigh (shall we say a “‘fesslet?)!. Four-string 
necklaces are depicted in both cases, one with beads, one without. The beads are coloured 
ted in no. 58064, probably as being of carnelian, and the string bearing them is green; 
the band across the nose is black, apparently painted over green, or perhaps under, the 
green paint showing at the edges; the hair, hanging at the back halfway down to the 
waist, is black, a good deal restored. There are remains of two black lines over the 
gluteus, part of a design that has been broken away. The necklace on no. 50680 has 
no beads, nor are there traces of any colour except a greenish black; the wig and 
& lump on the beak-nose are made of a black clay-mixture applied to the stone surface; 
the winged object over the necklaces seems to be intended for a scarabaeus beetle; in 
the centre of the back is what seems to be a green beetle, which is known later as an 
amulet and not to be confused with the scarabaeus (see Petrie, Amulets, 50, no, 261), 
In both there seems to have been an effort to represent the eyebrows, but the eyes appear 
in no, 50680 alone, and the results are not happy. The remaining designs are like those 
depicted on white-on-red pots, a hippopotamus and other animals, geometrical designs and 
zigzags scattered about the surface; they probably do not represent tattooing, but figures 
of magical virtue applied to a funerary figurine in the same spirit as to funerary pots; 
the designa on the pendent breasts may represent painting in malachite. 

The decoration of mother-figures with jewelry is not confined to this age nor to 
Egypt alone. The red jar of the First Intermediate Period, to be described below 
(p. 44), has several necklaces, and bracelets and anklets are often shown on nude female 

figures of the Middle Kingdom; in the latest age such figures are highly bejewelled. 
Déchelette (op. cit., 586) states that many of the French examples show traces of colour: 
the woman figure of Coizard wears « necklace which was once coloured yellow, for gold 
or amber, Examples are also found in the Aegean region®. 

A stone figurine of white hard-baked ¢lay, similar to those in the British Museum, 
is illustrated in Naygada and Ballas (PI. lix, 6); it is decorated in the same style, but in 
both modelling and design is more elegant; its most remarkable feature is that the 
arms do not support the breasts but are upstretched over the head as in PI. vi, figs, 1-5, 
This attitude seems a surprising novelty, but parallels are known in the epipalaeolithio 
figurines of Spain, a group is illustrated by Breuil in L’ Anthropologie, xxrv, 8, fig. 8, all 
highly stylized; some have their arms stretched upwards, some horizontally, These 
figurines are referred to the Capsian culture which is generally held to have spread to 
Spain from North Africa; it now seems to be connected with that of the Early Predy- 
nastic Period of Egypt, which may be defined as a Libyan branch of the Lower Capsian 
culture®, The extreme stylization of the Spanish figurines indicates an earlier stage of 

' This seems a strange ornament, but it is to be seen in terracotta figurines of Aphrodite in late 
classical times ; see Frank Winter, {ke antiben Terrakotten, Bd. 11, 2: fhe Typen, Toil 11, 210, 

+ Perrot and Chipier, op. ett, figs, 325, 330 and 335, and pp, 183 and 184, 

* See Gordon Childe in Ancient Eyypt, 1028, 6-7; algo J. b. Myres in the Cumbridge duc, dist. 1, 36, 
and A. Scharil) Grundstige der asgyptischen Vorgeachichte, 14 anil 15, The proposed evidence from stone 
vases is summed up by Brunton, op. cit, 24 The rock-pictures recently discovered in the Libyan 
desert (D. Newbold in Antiquity, Sept. 1928, 26) ff) find their parallels both in graffiti on Epyptian 
rocks (see Capart, ap, mit, fig. 144, and compare marks on predynnatic pottery, op. ci#., fig, 101) and in 
figures depicted on white-on-red jars. These may be considered relatives of the figures in hunting -acenes 
painted in the Cogul rock-shelters, Mlustrated by Obermaier, op. cit., Pls. xii, xiv and x¥, and by Sollas, 
op. cil, fig, 156, and to them we should add the famous wall-paintings in a tomb at Hierakon polis 
(Miwrakonpolia, tr, Pl laxv, and Capart, op. eit. fig. 148), which more nearly approaches the completeness 

Journ. of Kyypt. Arch. av, o 
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their type not yet discovered; whether they are contemporary with the Egyptian 
class, or come after or before it, one cannot say, but can only point out the resemblances. 
Tt is evident that the outstretched arms have a specific meaning; it was, as I hope to 
show, the mother's protection and care, symbolized by the arms with which she enfolds 
her child, 

It is generally recognized that the functiona of mother-goddesses embrace not only 
fertility and nourishment, but aleo protection’. The symbolism of the arma is probably 
inherent in some of the Spanish figurines referred to above, but becomes accentuated m 
Egypt, where we shall find it, I believe, encased in the hieroglyph (), as in Lj. It now 
seems established that the ka partook originally of the nature of a guardian spirit; the 
matter has been well diseussed by various authorities and need not detain us here. 

With regard to the sign (), it is essentially a pictograph indicating action by the 
two arms, generally in connection with such words as sin, knf and ink (embrace, clasp"’), 
to which it serves as a determinative. In the Pyramid Texts it stands on occasion by 
itself with the meaning of afm, but later it is a simple determinative; its use extends 
to other words signifying action by the two arms together, auch as 7b (“collect”), A 
(“seek, grope for”)*, or, in 4 contrary action, pgs (“unfold”)*, When, in the earliest 
texts, It stands alone, it means “embrace” or “clasp,” and that is probably its oldest 
connotation, including, naturally, the notion of protection. A clear instance of this is 
provided by the formula inscribed on Canopic jars, where () serves as a determinative 
to shin or kni in the phrase “ || ()—="— A, ete., “I enfold in my two arma (that which is 
in me)"; here the formula places the four minor deities, “Sons of Horus,” who protect 
the Viscera, under the protection of the four chief goddesses of the Osirian cult, This 
function of the outstretched arms is strikingly illustrated in the lovely goddess-figures 
guarding the Canopic chest and its outer case in the tomb of Tuttankhamin*. It may 
be objected that the arma are stretched out horizontally and not over the head, but in 
a white-on-red dish illustrated by Garstang’ two women are depicted with their 


of the Cogal scenes. Another point of contact, this time of a magico religions nature, is probably to be 
found in the scene depicted on a white-on-red jar in the University College Museum, illustrated in 
Predynostic Egypt, PL. xviii, oo. 74, and a similar one at Brussels (Scharf! in Jowrndl, xtv, 268, andl 
PL. axviii), which may be compared with the well-known Cogul representation of clothed women with a 
tuked man, engaged, it would appear, ina priapic rite (Obermaier, iu), A fertility rite involving betly 
sexes ia perhaps depicted ; in parts of modern Egypt the peasants still erect crude mud figures of a man 
and woman faoing each other, with the sex emphasized, for the avowed object uf promoting fertility in the 
cropa (see Man, xxvii (1927), 162). The smaller figures on the jars seem plainly to represent women; the 
distinctive organ, drawn stylistically, is shown outside the outline of the figure for the sake of empliasia, 

1 See, for the Aegean regions, Dussand, Lea civifiactions prehellénigues (1914), 369, and Perrot and 
Chipiez, op, ct, 203; for Western Europe, Dechelette, rial, 

Au example, very pertinent, is that of Nin-khur-sag, of whom Mr. C. J. Gadd writes in Al * Chee, 146: 
“The west is the land of the dead in these (the cemeteries of Ur); they are buried about the shrine of 
Nin-khur-sag, the geiidess who was able to reacue them from the underworld "—in fact, so murloed js this 
feature of the goddess that Assyriologists frequently designate her “the Goddess of the Underworld.” 

2 From the Pyr, Tarts; see Montet, Senet de fa vie priver dona fea foubeces tgeptiens de [' Ancien 
Empire, 290. We may also note the dual ajnri=“ reed-foat,” which derives its name from the two arms- 
ful of reeds composing it (Breasted in Jowrnal, tv, 174-8 and 2658), 

1 See Gardiner, Grammar, 445, 1. 32. () is ised also as a determinative for the word Ajm, “to bow in 
dorms asa pictograph showing the attitude of the arms accompanying the bowing ( Berlin Wirtertmch, 
av. Adwn). | 

' Jtfustrated London ews, Fob. 4th, 1928, pp. 1ea—4, 

* El Mahdane ond Bit Khalldf, Pl iii, L 200 ( Predyn, E&y., Pl, xviii, 1), 
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arms stretched out horizontally, a survival, probably, of the older tradition as seen in 
the figurines from Spaint. (More detailed arguments in support of the above view of 
the sign () are given in footnote 2 below.) 

To sum up, we may conclude that the firurines under discussion are undoubtedly 
of a protective nature which is probably symbolized by the upstretched arms in the same 
way us, in the early examples, the breasts, emphasized either by their size or by the 
pose of the arms, betoken the provision of food for the defunct®, The little contemporary 





! An interesting parallel is to be seen in the baked clay figurines of nade women found by Pumpelly at 
Anau in a kurgan of the copper age, some with arms stretched horizontally and some in the usual pose of 
the mother-goddesa, arnis across the breast. (Explorations in Turkestan, 1, Pl. alvi, figs, 9-17.) 

* In the Pyr. Texts, Utt, 222, sie-wr seome to be Hor, “the great protector"; in Utt, 482, 1008 c, Isis 
ia suid to #40 Osiris when she found him “on his side by the banks of JH¢"; evidently she picks him up 
and gives him her care. 

The sense of protection may also be found in certain sign-groups containing {), To begin with the 
group 9; in the Middle Kingdom the () ta sometimes reversed, perhaps because the scribes had lost the 
original meaning and rendered the group as fim-é7, “the servant of the £a," as modern scholars generally 
do, thereby making {) equivalent to LJ, although in the Old Kingdom the two signa are always distinct ; 
they both referred to action of the arma, whether horizontal or vertical (for the horizontal position could 
not well be rendered pictographically}, but Lj was from the first reserved for the important bu spirit while 
other words were provided for by (). Montet (op. ef, 396 ff), following Loret (Spéiur, xiv, 1916, p. 144), 

protests against the usually accepted! interpretation; he proposes in ite place “the servant who carries” 
tin " appa eat necsssities to the defunet™), bat this solution unduly narrows the function of the official in 
{epetion, and, in view of what haa preceded, it might be preferable to translate “the servant who protects" 
or “cares for,” ac. the tomb, that is, the tomb-wanden. Here fm has been taken na meaning “servant,” 
but, on the analogy of 4) and << (see below), the other meaning, “majesty” or “ godheacd,” is perhaps to 
be preferred; the group would then signify “he who protects the fim," ie. the “majesty” or “godhead,” 
a royal attribute applied to the dead, identified with Osiris, as to a king, It will be objected that this 
interpretation destroys the parallelism with auch words as fm-nr, but on the other hand it has a parallelism 


with @) wove @). in either case the effective meaning ia the sume, the “tom)-warden.” 


The group fe. found in sealings on protodynastic jars (ffoyeal Tombe,1, Pls. xx, xxxi and xxxii; Tomb 
of the Courtiera, Pl. iii), has been tronsinted as “the fa of the glorified spirit,” with the old confusion 
between () and | J; the phrase is hardly reconcilable with what we know of the ke and the YA, ard it is 
dificult to seo how it could be used for an official seal. However, some recent researches made by Sethe 
throw quite a different light on the mutter and Tam much indebted to him for a note of explanation, In 
one of the Ramesseum papyri which he has prepared for publication, dealing with the coronation festival 
of Sesostria I, but apparently, as he writea, edited from « document of the Firat Dynasty concerning o 
similar ceremony, he finds that ey, denotes a pridstly title, recalling that of =). and refers to priests 
who have, above all, to do with the dead king; they carry his statue and depict symbolically the ladder on 
which he is to climb to heaven. He adds that the title may be interpreted as “he who aes the spirit of the 
dead king“ and compares it with the function of Hort as ata of Osiris, so frequently mentioned in the 
Pyramid Texts. Now, if, following the indications given above, shn is interpreted in the sense of “ protect" 
or “support,” the solution is complete, the e4n-74 ia the functionary who “protecta” the king's spirit, that 
ia, provides for ite safety by the execution of the proper rites. 

A similar sign-group ie ¢). which sometimes takes the place of pr-w7h to designate the naoa which 
holds the statue of the defunct ; on the analogy of (9, it may be interpreted aa “that which protects the 
god "the “god” referring, as with kings, to the glurified dead, equated with Osiris (Montet, op, ait, 310), 

* We may omit the Nubian examples, for they are of the same nature as the Egyptian, but lag behind 
them in time; see C. M. Firth, Aeports ow the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, 1908-0, 170, 185; op. cif, 
1808-10, 107, 108, 113, 115 and 118. All these are of the C-group, Sixth to Twelfth Dynasties; in the 
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figurine in the British Museum, no. 53879, illustrated in Pl. x, fig. 2, seemingly a mere 
servant, as in the tombs of the Middle Kingdom, still performs the mother's function; 
the upstretched arms hold a basket, the mother atill brings food to the inhabitant of the 
grave, but now it is the produce of the earth and not from her breasts. 

With regard to the broad hips, there is, in later times, the glint of a suggeason that 
they were connected with goddesses. In «a Gmeco-Roman papyrus in Cairo, treating of the 
Ritual of Embalmment, it is ordered that the “Hathor bandage” should be laid over 
the face of the mummy with the assurance that “she shall make broad thy hips among 
the goddesses,'"' from which we may justifiably infer that this was a feature proper to 
goddesses in general, for the various goddesses of Egypt and Mesopotamia were always 
liable to be confused with the mother-goddess, their prototype, as, for example, Isis with 
Hathor or Ishtar with Nin-khur-aag, and when Asiatic goddesses such as Ishtar and Anat, 
or Kedesh, arrived in Egypt, they were often equated with Hathor; thus it would be 
only natural for them to share with the mother-goddess her physical peculiarities. 

In the Middle Predynastie age the mother-goddess still protects the dead. She ia now 
found painted on the red-on-buff jars, with thin waist and well-developed hips, still 
holding her arms upstretched over her head; the jars are of a purely funerary character 
and there can be little doubt that these paintings of women simply replace the earlier 
fiyrures in the round and provide the same service for the defunct?. 

Besides female figurines, male ones are sometimes found in Early Predynastic graves; 
they wear the pudendal sheath, showing them to be of native race and not foreign 
eaptives®, One of them, now in the British Museum, no. 50687 (see Pl. vi, fig. 5), has 
his arms raised in the same pose as the mother-figures; with him may be compared the 
man depicted on the white-on-red jar referred to on p. 33, n. 3, who, however, wears 
no pudendal sheath, perhaps by reason of the rite in which he js seemingly engaged. The 


earlier there are a few examples, see Mepert, 109-10, 48, 51 and @5; these bear groat resomblance to the 
Egyptian figurines, see expecially the last, p. 65, and PL 11 f. 

It is well to note that these figurines were all found in graves, some in those of young girls and some in 
those of adults, including males, 

The ciay figurines illustrated in Prehistoric Egypt, Pha iti, 4 and 5, and iv, & and 9, show traces of 
upetrotehed arms; the remainder are of the usual mother-goddess type. The oxamples in the Ashmolean 
Museum are armless, but fall in with the types here disenssed, An excollont specimen, now in the Bremen 
State Museu, like those here illustrated from the British Museum, is published by A. Scharfl ((frundoiige 
der negyptiechen Vorgeschichte, Pl. 12), He rejects the somewhat current view that it ropresents m Meurer, 
arguing that the dead man would much rather havea companion in the grave to bring him enjoyment, anil 
he proposes to follow those who see in it a dancer, suggestive even of the “ghiwizi" with their dane 
da ventre, 

' See G. Maspero, Aftmoire aur quelques papyrus du Lowrre, Puria, RTS, 25, 18 and 104, 

* Many have been published; representative examples are shown in Capart, op. cit, figs, 83 and 84. 
Rare instances are known of women painted on these jara with their arma akimbo and otherwise posed. 
One of thes, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art, New York, is illustrated by W. F, Edgerton 
in a paper on “Ancient Egyptian Ships and Shipping” in the Ameriomn Journal of Semitic Langwages ome 
Literature, Chicago, Jan., 1123, 100-135, figs. 6-8; other figures of women) on the same jar have their ars 
in the ustal attitude. Another exception is the women painted on a jar from the Maelregor collection, 
iustrated in the Burlington Fine Arte Club's Cut. of Ancient Foyptian Art, 1922, Pl, suniy, pe 7, no. 31 ; 
here, on ane side, threes women stand ina row, holding hands, and, on the other, ia a man between two 
women, one of wher be holda by the hand, The arms akimbo are also seen in the styliand epipalaeolithiv 
figurines from Spain previously mentioned, | 

* See Lhospolis Parva, Pl. v, B and U 96 (two), and The Predynaatic Cemetery at £l Mahasna, PL xi, 1, 
and p. 26 (an ivory male figurine from a grave of Sequence Date 34). 
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pose is evidently borrowed from the mother-figures and denotes protection, but the male 
figurines are quite exceptional; the father, with all his authority, could not oust from 
her position, gained countless centuries before, the mother, the first known source of life. 

The figurines dealt with above display, in this pose, a characteristic peculiar to Egypt, 
but there remains to be considered a remarkable group of others which are very clearly 
of Mesopotamian type, ,The British Museum contains four ivory figurines of this class, 
nos. 3259-41 and 32441, Two have the arms across the breast, in the usual way, one, 
has one arm, and the fourth both arms, hanging down: one of them is furnished with 
hair, or 4 wig, exactly resembling, as Mr. Sidney Smith kindly pointed out to me, that 
on @ copper figurine from an early foundation-leposit at Tell Lo; now in the British 
Museum, no. 103372, dating from the time of Urnina, c. 2900 p.c. (See illustration 
mentioned in footnote 1.) Others of the same type were in the MacGregor collection®; 
some of them wear the same kind of hair or wig which, it should be noted, is also 
found in Votive offerings to Hathor in the Eighteenth Dynasty®. (One of them differs 
from the usual type in holding her hands in the position well known in the Cnidian class 
of Greek statues of Aphrodite most familiar from the late “Venus dei Medici": this 
pose is generally interpreted as directing the attention to “female charms,” but really 
indicates the two essential functions of the mother-goddess from whom Aphrodite 
descended.) The workmanship indicates one origin for the various specimens of this group 
of ivory figurines: note, for example, the prominent ears: Their Mesopotamian connec- 
tion is further attested by the dress worn by another figurine of the group in the British 
Museum, no. 32143, of a woman carrying a child (see Journal, x1, 240, n. 6). Their date 
seems to be m the later part of the Middle Predynaatic period or a little later, but can- 
not be given with any exactitude as their provenance is unfortunately unknown. 

An important fact about this group is that in it we see for the first time evidence 
of actual worship; several of the figures are fitted with pegs at their bases, showing 
them to be votive offerings for presentation in a temple, perhaps a frail shrine of wood 
and reeds such as that of Neith figured on an ivory plaque of King Aha‘, 

This worship of the mother-goddess continued, apparently, till the Protodynastie age, 
as witnessed by the figures found at Hierakonpolis similar to those just described, but 
artistically more developed §, 

In the Berlin State Museum are some figurines of ivory, ete., of which a very 
interesting selection has been published by Schafer and Andrae (Die Kunst des Alten 
Orients, 574 and Pl. 171); I would draw attention to nos. 2 (with 3), 5 and &, the first 
two of ivory, the third of wood. The whole group is given as either predynastic or early 
dynastic, but I think that the specimens noted may safely be considered as of the former 
period, perhaps contemporary with, or a little later than, those in the British Museum— 
the obesity of no. 2 is remarkable, comparable with that of palaeolithic mother-figures. 


' Sixth Egyptian Room, floor-case d, ense-nombers 38-42 (@nide, 282) For an illustration of one, with 
wig and inlaid Inpix eyes, sen The Gide to the Egyptian Collections, fig. 10, p. 5. The whole group, includ. 
ing 4 female dwarf, is (lustrated in Budge's Hiatory of Egypt, 1, 62-53. 

* Published by Naville in Mec. tree, xxtt, Ple iy and v, alsa by Capart, op. cit, fig. 117, with others 
in fig. 116. 

” Par el-Bakori, Eleventh Dynasty Temple, mi, Pls. xxiv, 2 and axxii, & This fashion of Tes chresssi gr 
is-common in the Mesopotamian figurines of the mother-goddess ; it occurs alse in those found hy Petrie’s 
expedition at Gerar, dating from the early Jewish kingdom and referred by him to Hathor, 

* Koyat Tombs, 11, Pl x; Capart, op, ett, tg. 174. 

* Capart, op. cit., figs. 110-120, 
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A new feature in the examples noted is that the women carry children, as in the figurine 
in the British Museum noted above, no. 32143, but while she is dressed, they are nude. 
Now Nin-khur-sag, with other goddesses, including Ishtar who so largely supplanted her, 
is commonly associated, as is natural, with children, and thus these figurines take their 
place among those goddesses, Further, the child in Fig. 5 is taking the mother’s breast, 
a gesture common in representations of Mesopotamian and other mother-goddesses; it is 
conventional with Ishtar, who holds a child on the left arm, giving it the breast, while 
the right one is raised in the act of blessing. Nin-tud, too, goddess of childbirth, a form 
of Belit-ili (“Sovran Lady of the gods"), carries a babe on her left arm, suckling it}, 

The Late Predynastic age introduces the mother-goddess in a new guise, identified 
with the cow. At Al-'Ubaid, at a very early period, under the First Dynasty of Ur, we 
find Nin-khur-sag identified with that animal, the source of natural and regular nourish- 
ment, 4 marvel so great to primitive peoples that they would have no difficulty in seeing 
in her the quality of godship, just as, for example, the Pacific Islanders saw it in Captain 
Cook and Central Americans in Cortes’ horse; equation with the mother-goddess would 
follow not unnaturally, the kindly function of both being the same. The worship of the 
cow-goddess in Mesopotamia, at this remote period, must have been highly developed 
and of long standing, as is proved by the magnificent temple erected to her. In Egypt 
there are no traces of it in the first two Predynastic ages; in the Early period clay 
figurines of domesticated cattle have been found in graves*, and drawings of them were 
made on white-on-red jars, such as no, 49025 in the British Museum (Sixth Egyptian 
room), but their horns are different and they may possibly represent a wild variety, the 
more so since this class of pottery abounds in drawings of wild animals likely to appeal 
to a hunting people such as the makers of white-on-red pottery seam largely to have 
been ® 


The figures of cattle, wild or domestic, were doubtless substitutes for the living 
creature, intended as food for the dead, and not objects of veneration; but the advent 
of veneration in the next age, the Late Predynastic, is proved by the cow-head amulets 
in amethyst, ivory, ete., found in graves from Sequence Date 46 to Protodynastic times*. 
Amulets im genera] are not found in the earliest age; these cow-heads are among the 
first, as ar analysis of the specimens published in Petrie's Amulets and Prehistoric Egypt 
will show. They are furnished with means of suspension, indicating that they were worn 
by the defunct when alive; thus the protection that they afforded him in life was con- 
tinued after death. They have often been interpreted as bulls’ heads—very naturally, 
according to our modern way of thought in which the bull is an outstanding symbol of 
vigour while to the cow is mainly attached the idea of mildness; but in old thought the cow, 
as food-producer, was paramount, as we have seen in Ancient Mesopotamia, and for a time 
she became in Egypt, as there, the supreme goddess, known in historical times as Hathor; 


' Bee B.C. Thompeon, The Dents ond Kui! Spirits of Babylonia, vi, 147-0, 

* The group of four now in the British Museum (no. $5508) was found at El-‘Amrah, in grave a. 23, an 
ox in grave b. 184, a bull, cow and calf in grave 212, all of them attributed to a Sequence Data before 41. 
(See Al-Amral nel Abydos, dl, and Pl. i, nos, + a G, ? ond 10, ariel Prehistoric Egypt, 11. Many others 
are known, ) 

* See, for examples, Prefustore Egypt, Pla, xvi-avill, and The Predynaatic Cemetery at El-Mahosna, 
Pls, xiv and uxxii. 

' There are several in the Hritish Museum and University College collections: see Prehistoric Egypt, 
PL ix, 1-€. The high valne put on these objects is shown by the rich material in which they wore carved. 
Petrie (op. cf, 11) aptly compares the bucranta found on shrines wand over doorways of very early times, 
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these amulets are her symbol, part for whole, and her surrogate’, Further, we have the 
evidence of another palette, with its Hathor head and stars, dating certainly from the 
Late Predynastic age, if not from the Middle as some think?. 

The coming of the Hathor form of the mother-goddess seems to coincide with the 
rising to power of the Falcon-folk who eventually subdued and unified all Egypt, and it 
is not unreasonable to presume from her name that she was pre-eminently their patron- 
deity, At, like pr (e.g. pr-t?— Pharaoh) or st (e.g. ist-nhim = ht-nim = Denderah), con- 
veying the idea of “seat” or “centre,” 

Though the plain mother-goddess survived the arrival of Hathor, as we shall presently 
see, and her figurines are even found in Protodynastic times®, Hathor was henceforth to 
be the foremost deity. She is the first to be formulated on a definite historical monument, 
the great palette of Narmer; in the Fourth Dynasty her pre-eminence is proved by the 
sculptured groups from the ruined temple of the Third Pyramid of Gizeh, displaying 
Mycerinus as lord of the several nomes; in each group the patron-goddess of the nome ia 
on his left. but on his right is Hathor, patron-goddess of all4. That in historical times 
she assumed many and various réles ia to be explained by the high place that ahe always 
held im popular imagination; accordingly, when the official Sun-cult, fused with the 
Osirian, overlaid all former ones, she had to be absorbed in its system and reconciled 
with its theology—thus, for example, she became the “Eye of Rér’’®, or the Sky-goddess, 
often represented as a cow. In popular stories, with their variations from the official cult, 
she becomes an errant genits, in fact a fairy, multiplied, just as happened to the Buddha, 
by the mystic number of seven; as “the Seven Hathors” she attends at child-births 
and gives oracles for the newly-born®. 

' For the probable coming of the cow-goddess from Mesopotamia into Egypt, first adumbrated by 
M. Alfred Boisier, see my article in Journal, xm, 244, As regards dates, the cow-head amulets had 
already reached Egypt before the First Dynasty of Ur, but, as pointed out above, the oult of this goddess 
must have originated long before then (see also Contenau, op. cit, 124-5, and, especially, C. J. Gadd in 
Al ‘Coan, 141 ff), 

* Petrie and Wainwright, The Labyrinth, Gerseh and Mazghownad, Pl. vi, 7, and Scharff, op. cit, Pl. v, h. 

® Hierakonpotia, 1, Pls. xviii, 3, and xix. 

' See Maspero, Leyption Art (tranal.), 40 ff. 

In the group now in the Boston Museurn of Fine Arts (Schiifer un. Andras, op, cit, 221) Hathor, seated, 
ia the central figure; the king stands on her left, she has one arm round his waist and the other, across 
ber breast, touching his right arm; thus she holda him, as an affectionate mother, in her protection. This 
attitude is very common in statues of man and wife, a8 in the group of Mycerinus and hiv consort 
(Maspero, op. cit, 67); it may be held to signify wifely care and support and not merely affection, 
ha commonly—and naturally—interpreted: such a view is wholly consonant with the importance of the 
wife in Ancient Egypt; she wae the transtnitter of racial purity, kings were not completely legitimate 
unless their consorts were of royal blood and the official attitude of the ancient Egyptian towards his wife 
waa one of great consideration. 

Hathor's attitude in the above group is tnusually pronounced; generally the goddess touches the king's 
shoulder, sometimes she holds an arm round his shoulders, the hand resting on one of them, na in the wall- 
relief of Ne-wer-Rer (Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal dew Kowiga Ne-waer-Hef, P16) [n one of the TCArpi 
of Mycerinus the nome-goddess has her arms round his body, in another Hathor holds his hund, 

* Yet in the Pyramid Texts, tt. 405, Pharaoh seems to be the oye of Rar “which shines in the face of 
Hathor.” Hathor, like Min, being neither an Osirian nor a solar deity, has little place, and that indefinite, 
in these texts, but she found an indirect entry, as a cow, in the following passages, In Utt. 645 the king 
is recorded to have been suckled by the “cow who was mindful of Horus,” and in Utt. 511, on the king's 
ascending to heaven, it is written “the cow that traverses the marsh makes a fine road for the King, she 
lewis him to the great place made by the gods," 

* Tale of the Two Brothers tnd The Enchanted Prince. 
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In the Middle Kingdom the mother-goddess continues to serve as a funerary charm 
in & definitely Hathoric guise. In the tombs of that period nude female figures are found, 
generally equipped with the wig of Hathor; an example, in blue glazed faience picked 
out with purple-black, is illustrated in Pl, ix, fig. 4, length 4) in.; it was obtained from 
a Cairo dealer and was in the same lot of grave-goods as the faience desert-mats which 
passed imbo the collection of the late Lord Carnarvon'. It is modelled without feet, as 
is often the case in this period; the wig is black and there are black spots ranged round 
the breasts and the junction of the trunk with the thighs, the colour being now much 
worn away. A decoration of some importance is a small falcon painted in black on 
the chest, just below the throat; it is alone, without containing frame or necklace, and 
so oan hardly represent a jewel and may poasibly be taken to indicate the connection of 
the figurine with Hathor, the goddess of the Faleon people—the wig is, as usual, that 
proper to Hathor. 

These figurines are commonly interpreted as “companion” or “concubine” figures, 
made to provide the defunct with an amiable consort in the Otherworld; but this explana- 
tion is very open to doubt, for no trace of such figures has been found in the tombs of 
the Fifth or Sixth Dynasties and, though concubines existed in Ancient Egypt, the 
status of the wife and the solemn place which she holds in tomb-scenes were such that 
the introduction of a concubine seems most unlikely. On the other hand, other objects 
of this period afford clear evidence that veneration for the mother-goddess continued, and 
it is difficult not to see in this class of figurines the representation, in a less emphatic 
form than the earlier ones, of the protecting mother-figure connected with Hathor. 

Rough clay figurines of nude women have also come down to us from this period, 
one of them, seated and holding two children, is in the British Museum and is illustrated 
in Pl. vii, fig. 1*; it is doubtless a fertility charm, perhaps placed in a tomb for pro- 
tective purposes and should be compared with the figures illustrated by Schifer and 
Ancrae referred to above. 

Besides mother-figures and fertility charms, other models of nude women were 
deposited in tombs of the Middle Kingdom. An example, of wood, in the British Museum, 
no. 22541 (height 114 in.), is illnetrated in Pl ix, fig. 5; slim and willowy, they represent 
young handmaids such as wait on guests, attentive and most gracious, in the banquet 
scenes of wall-paintings of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

_ Figurines of women, of all classes, often receive the convenient and comprehensive 
title of “dolls,” which they might be if found con istently in girls’ graves and only there, 
but the facts are all to the contrary, as is sufficiently proved by the Nubian examples 
referred to on p. 35, n. 3. Further proof that they had a iigico-religious use is provided 
by the following facts: | 

(1) The connection of such figurines as that illustrated in Pl. ix, figs. 1-2, with Hathor 
shrines at Dér el-Bahri and in Sinai and Nubia*; (2) the presence of a clay figurine of 


' See the Burlington Fine Arts Club's op, off. $2, no, 47, and Pl. xix. One of the croup lain the Britivh 
Museum, mo, $7097, Fifth Egyptian Room, wall-case 221, middle shelf, 

1 No, 58008; sitting height 32 in, horizontal length 2} in. 

A Greek terracotta figurine of a seabed woman holding two Children, of similar fortnleeaness, was ford 
at Paestum and is illustrated in Die antiton Terrakotten, Die Typen, Teil 1, 147, fig. 6. 

1 See the writer's article on “ Phallic offerings to Hathor™ in Man, Xxvi (May, 1026), 81-82, with ite 
references to Griffith, “Oxford Excavations in Nubia," Liverpool Aanals, vit, 87; Naville, The Tbh 
Dynasty Temple of Deir ef-Bohari, ut, Pla, xxiv, 2, and xxvii, & and o; Potrie, Henanohee in Sina, 
fig. 181, no. 14, | 
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I, 2. Figurine in baked clay. Seafe 2 

3. Figurine in baked clay, B.M. 21,953. Senile «, 4. 
4 Figurine in glazed frit. Seale 4. 

5. Figurine in wood, B.M. 22,§41.. Seule 3, 
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a nude woman, wigged, in the foundation-deposit of a temple built at Koptos by 
Tuthmosis ITT'; (3) the presence of a limestone figurine of a nude woman on a bed in a 
group of shabtiu at Naucratis?; (4) the presence of a nude figure of a woman modelled 
im relief on a clay offering-stand of the Twelfth Dynasty, found in a tomb at Beni Hasan 
and now in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge*; accompanying it are other offering- 
stands on which are modelled the usual figures of serving-women carrying on their heads 
provisions for the defunct; all these are undoubtedly surrogates, in poor tombs, of the 
carved figurines placed in richer ones. Dolls, of course, are frequent and are difficult 
sometimes to distinguish from figurines of magico-religious import, yet the distinction 
should be made when possible—the comfortable label of “doll” is far too common. 

Turning now to the New Empire, we find the same two classes of figurines as in the 
preceding age, mother-figures and fertility charms, but not the handmaid—ideas have 
been modified and shabtiu replace the older serving-figures, Mother-figures are generally 
alone, but sometimes with a child and sometimes on a bed, with or without a child. The 
last type is illustrated in PI. vili, fig. 5, from an example in the British Museum®. The 
lady often wears personal decorations, a fine wig and jewels; the example in the British 
Museum, no. 21953 (length 7? in.), illustrated in Pl. ix. fig, 3, is one of many with the 
cone of perfume on their heads, as at a feast; this type continues to the Saitic and 
succeeding periods". The bed i a novelty and seems to lend colour to the view that these 
are in fact “companion” figures, yet the nudity points to the old type; the bed is 
perhaps added as « feature of seemliness in a comfort-loving community. The child has 
been accounted for; it is unusual before this period and may owe its diffusion to Western 
Asiatic influences, then so common. As to the adornments, we have seen that from the 
earliest times the mother-goddess was decorated with women’s gear: if she now wears 
festal wigs and cones of perfume, she is but following fashion. 

The fertility charms still retain their oldest characteristics, Many have survived’, 
of which a good specimen, from a private collection, is illustrated in Pl. ix, figs. 1-2 (length 
5g in.). It shows a gluteal prominence amounting almost to steatopygy; the hips are 


1 Koptos, Pl. xv, no, 74. 

? Man, xxv1, 81-2 

1 J. Garstang, The burial eustoma of Ancient Egwnt, Pl. xi, firs 205 and 211, Examples are alan to be 
seen in the Ashmolean Museum, two ovlindrical vases with nude female figures in high relief and a third 
(E. 2529), very rough, abowing « face and only one arm, which points, charactoristicall y, to the pubic area, 

‘See examples in the British Museum, Fourth Egyptian Room, floor-case D, noa 22689, 92519-9. 
ease nos. 20-22, Many have holes pierced round the edge of a projection modelled round the top of their 
heads, to which were fastened locks of wool or hair, now perished, or strings of beads, to form a wi ge Many 
of these even may hare served as charms, for some of the clay figurines found in the ruins of the Hathor 
temple of Dér el-Bahri were furnished with head-dresses of this description: see H. R. Hall in Deir 
o-Baheri, Lith Dyn. Temple, it, 16, and xxxt1, 8 and 9, 

* No, 20982, in the Fourth Egyptian Room, floor-case D; length 64 in., breadth 24 in, See also 
Petrie, Ainasya, Pl. xl, no. 20, Their date is fixed by examples published in Riggeh, PL zxii, 6 and Guroh, 
Pla. xiii, 6, xv, 20, and xlvii, 13 (for descriptions see chap. 11), all of the time of Tuthmosis IIL 

* Two examples of these figurines are illustrated in Man, iid, One of them, in limestone, of a nude 
woman tying on a bed, probably from Naukratis and now in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
formed part of a small set of shadtin, 

' For published examples a few references are: Phompotis Parva, 64, and Pl. xxvi; Deir el- Bahari, 
Ath Dya. Temple, wt, Pla. xxiv (2) and xxxi (3) and (9); Al Amrad and Abydos, PL xlviii, D. 29; Abydos 
Cemeteries, tt, 63 and Pl. xiv, 1-3. For Nubia see Griffith, “Oxford excavations in Nubia,” in Liverpool 
Annals of Archaeology, vit, 87. ‘The unpublished examples are legion. 
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broad, as in most specimens, the breadth is exaggerated almost to grotesqueness in the 
example shown in Pl. vii, fig. 6 (taken from Diospolis Parva, Pl. xxvi, N 6), much like the 
“Willendorf Venus” and almost rivalling the extraordinary obesity of neolithic figurines 
from Hagiar Kim in Malta?. It can hardly be doubted that these physical features are 
inherited from the antique mother-figure, of which these figurines are direct descendants. 
Specimens have been found at Faras (Nubia) and Dér el-Bahri, in shrines dedicated to 
Hathor; they were probably made and sold by temple-servants, to procure childbirth for 
devotees, and they indicate that Hathor was then revered by the populace as promoter 
of fertility*. At this time the fertility cult very likely enjoyed a reinforcement from 
Western Asiatic influences introduced with the Hyksos invaders: they brought with them 
their goddesses Anat and Ishtar, who had long before become identified in their own 
country with the mother-goddess and who remained as deities in Kgypt after the 
expulsion of the Hykeos, Ishtar being generally represented in her form as War-goddess: 
it is hardly to be supposed that the Egyptians would thus readily have accepted these 
foreign deities from a detested foe if they had not accorded with some religious principle 
implanted in them of old. In a previous article I have remarked on the nude female 
figures engraved on scarahs of the Hyksos period and their survival on bronze mirror- 
handles of the following age®; this type of scarab-engraving comes in abruptly and seems 
to have died out with the departure of the Hyksos; the nude figures are counterparts 
of the mother-goddess figures engraved as charms on Mesopotamian and Syro-Hittite seals: 
that they were, occasionally at least, identified with Hathor is shown to be probable by 
a scarab illustrated in Hyksos and Israelite Cities, Pl. ix. no. 137, where the roughly 
engraved figure is endowed with Hathor-ears and what seems to be the feather crown 
sometimes worn by royal ladies, an unusual and probably foreign mixture. In the mirror- 
handles the indistinguishable object held in. the woman’s hands probably represents a 
dove, as may be seen in a wooden figurine of a nude girl in the Bologna Museum who 
holds a bird in her hands4—another link with the Mesopotamian goddess. (This figurine 
also wears the feather head-dress above mentioned. ) 

The fertility figure is found in graves as well as temples, which proves that the 
mother-goddess continued her ancient function of protecting the dead. 

In the Twenty-second Dynasty we have two clay figurines of nude women found at 
Badari, 1924-5, and not yet published. Under the Greeks the same figure is found, 
sometimes with a child by her aide®. The type was very popular through the Roman 
period, with probably a good deal of direct Western Asiatic influence behind it: a 
noticeable form is the well-modelled nude figurine of pottery, plastered and painted, 


' See T. Zammit and C. Singer, op. eit, Pls. v—xvii. ‘These neolithic figurines, whether male or fornale, 
carry on most strikingly the palaeolithic convention of obesity which seems in this reign to have become 
attached to all magico-religious representations of the human form; the female deity represented is 
undoubtedly the goddess of fertility. Remarkably similar are a limestone figurine from [flatun Bunar, on 
the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia, and one from Crete, illustrated by Sir Arthur Evans. The Palace af 
Minos, ig. 13, among the many brought together by him for comparison (pp, 45-54), See also the figurine 
from Kom Zimran illustrated in Vawbratis, m1, PL xv, 7. It is quite clear that no racial Classification can 
possibly be founded on these excessively obese representations of the female form, occurring as they do 
among races of ordinary bodily proportiona—this fact alone should Prevent any inference that obese pre- 
historis figurines denote a specially obese race. 

7 See Men, ite. * Jowrnal, vir, 303-4. 

' H, Fechheimer, Aleinplastit der Aegypter, Pl. 65. 

* For examples see Memphis 1, Pl. xxxv (7-13). 
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with large head-dress and plentiful jewelry. Very rough and abridged versions were 
deposited in graves as protection-charms!. 

To sum up, the conclusion to be deduced from this survey is that the cult of the 
mother-figure was in Egypt an inheritance from the late palaeolithic age and formed an 
element of the Libyan branch of Capsian culture which embraced Egypt. A Mesopotamian 
form of worship of the mother-goddess was introduced at some time in the Middle Pre- 
dynastic period and continued as a recognized practice till the end of the Protodynastic age; 
during this period it became fused with the worship of the cow-goddess, also of Meso- 
potamian origin. After the Protodynastic age the cult of Osiris became general®, followed, 
a little later, by its rival, the Heliopolitan sun-cult, essentially a royal religion, the two 
eventually fusing together to form the official religion known in history. With these 
developments the worship of the antique mother-goddess—but not that of her derivative, 
Hathor—lost ite official status but survived as a popular practice till the latest pagan days. 

Some attention is due to the presentment of the goddess as a mother suckling her 
babe, of which we have already noticed a predynastic example on p. $8. Such figures 
seem to be rare in that age and the immediately succeeding ones; they may have been 
made in the Old Kingdom, to judge from the following case. A limestone group with 
two children being suckled was formerly in the late Lord Carnarvon's collection?: 
the treatment is free and the pose unlike the conventional one of the well-known later Isis- 
Horus group. It has been referred to as belonging to a set of funerary figurines bought by 
Professor Breasted and now in the Haskell Oriental Museum, Chicago; this set, once 
considered to date from the Old Kingdom, is now attributed to the archaizing Saitic 
period‘; it was possibly copied from an Old Kingdom original and so may indicate 
that such groups were sometimes placed in tombs of that period. 

By the time of the Middle Kingdom this group had become definitely identified with 
Isis and Horus, a4 is proved by an example, of copper, now in the Berlin State Museum, 
which bears the name of Isis engraved on the base®; it is a work of great beauty, in 
treatment midway between the freedom of the early examples and the strict convention- 
ality of the Saitic type. It represents a further development and a narrowing of the 
earlier form of the cult; it is now a charm serving to procure for its owner privileges 
formerly enjoyed by royalty alone, namely the divine nourishment proper to a king, for 
the living king was Horus. In the New Empire and succeeding ages the examples of 
goddesses suckling kings are too numerous to require mention: this function, once peculiar 
to Hathor*, was later shared by all the chief goddesses of the country? and particularly 


' Saggera Mostebes, 1, and Guroh, Pl. xviii. 

* First trices of it are in the Osirian dress of the kings on the great mace-head of Narmer and the 
ebony tablet of Den, but it is fully shown first in the Third Dynasty, in the objects depicted on the walla 
of the tomb of Hesj-Har (J, E. Quibell, Excavations at Saggara, 1911-12, PL xvii, noa. 25 and 28, and 
Pils. xiv and xv), and the monuments of King Zoser (base of statue and decoration over the doorway of the 
tomple—see The Ifustrated London News, Jan. 7, 1928, p. 9). 

4 See The Burlington Fine Art Club's op, eit, 278. 

‘See The Chicago University Record, vil, 10, and x11, no. 2, plate facing p, 116, 

* Schiifer u, Andras, op. cit, 278, 

" Among the votive offerings to Hathor in the temple of DMir el-Bahri were modela of breasts; see 
H. RK. Hall in The Aith Dynasty Temple of Deir el- Bahari, wi, 16. 

" Royal persona, when paying their duties to particular deities, eapecially in their own temples, 
commonly sddressed them as their father or mother, so that to be suckled by goddesses in general waa to 
them a natural act. It oceura early in liternture; for example, several passages in the Pyramid Texts 
assure the Osirified king that he is suckled by Nephthys (Utt 268, 365, 553 and 5G}, 
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by Isis, who in process of time gained the chief place among roiddesses 
veneration, eventually becoming, in fact, for foreigners, with Osiris the very embodime 
of Egyptian religion. 

In the Saitic and later periods the Isis-Horus group is among the objects that have 
come down to us in the greatest numbers; it is in a stiff and conventional form which 
first appears, however, in a red pottery phial of the Kighteenth Dynasty, to be deseribed 
later. A particularly interesting example of the Roman age, from a private collection, 
ia illustrated in Pl. x, fig. 1 (height 3 in.); at first sight one might declare it a Christian 
work of the late Renaissance, but a nicer examination shows true Egyptian characteristics 
of the Roman time. The substance is the dark coloured soft terra-cotta usual in Romano- 
Egyptian figurines; the fringed shawl and knot are proper to the Roman Ista as well as 
the long curls down the neck, one of her titles being the “goodly tressed” (etorAoxapos)"; 
the finger of Horus, in his mouth, is an unmistakable feature; Isis has lost her crown, 
as the empty socket shows—perhaps a lotus. Mr, E. J. Forsdyke, from stylistic considera- 
tions, would place it in the Ist century B.c. 

It remains to give a brief account of another form with which the human mind has 
clothed its conception of the mother-goddess, the jar, which is fairly common in Egypt. 

A very early example found at Abydos is illustrated in Cemeteries of Abydos, m1, 
Pl. iv, no. 5. It is of the red burnished pottery which ranges through a great part of the 
predynastic age, beginning with the earliest, but, having been found in the loose sand, it 
cannot be precisely dated. The figure is armlese, with small breaste and very wide hips; 
two similar ones are in the Ashmolean Museum®, they all bear strong resemblance to the 
terra-cotta Badarian figure referred to on p. $2. Dr. Naville has published others* but 
of them only one, of the incised black ware which began after the Sequence Date 40, can 
be dated to the predynastic period (Pl. i, ep. cit.). It is of great interest for the 
similarity of the modelling to that of earlier Sumerian sculptures; the arms are 
under the breast as in Mesopotamian figurines of the mother-goddeas, and Dr, Naville 
concluded that it was intended to hold some precious liquid equated with the holy milk 
of a goddess—we should now hardly hesitate to identify her with the mother-goddeas, 

In the University College Museum are some rough jars of the First Intermediate period, 
with arms moulded on them holding the breasts. One of them is illustrated in PL. x, 
fig. 4, from a photograph for which I am indebted to Sir Flinders Petrie; it has four 
rows of necklaces modelled in relief, carrying on the old tradition of showing jewelry on 
the mother-figure; height 9) in. The breasts form spouts as in the example published 
by Naville, and the same feature occurs in another specimen in this museum, The spouts 
are halfway down the jar and would be unpractical for any ordinary use; the vessels 
must have been of a ritual character, used for some liquid equated with a goddess’s milk, 
doubtless Hathor's, to judge from a vase-group of the Kighteenth Dynasty, described 
below; possibly they were symbolical, no liquid being used. Wainwright, in the Ann. 
Serv., xxvi, 162-3, publishes two rough jars with arms moulded on them holding the 
breasts, alao of this period; Petrie has compared them (Ancient Egypt, 1928, 1, 26) with 
the canopic jar of Wrh-& in the College collection, but the latter is of a totally different 
nature and the arms hold an fonkA and a was sceptre (Ancient Egypt, 1924, 0, 36). An 


( See Daremberg et Saglio, /Aehounaire des antiquitts preeques et romeaines, WL, 579, 

? See ML AL Murray in Aistorical Stwotes, 42, und Pl. xxv, 1; alao Capart, op, cit, ig. 91, and Diogpolis 
Parca, Pls. ¥ and vi. 

? Hee, trav, (1899), 212, and (1900), 65-66. Some of the objecta are reproduced by Capart, op. cit., 
160, fig. 124. 


Plate X. 
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1. Terra cotta figure of Isis and Horus. Full size. 
Female bust in baked clay. B.M. 53,870. Seale «. 4, 
Fragments of a pottery vase. Ashmolean Museum. About ful! size. 
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Pottery jar. University College, London. soofe v, 3. 
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Eleventh Dynasty example from Denderah is to be seen in the Ashmolean Museum 
(E. 1966-1898) consisting of the mouth of a jar on which is modelled a human face and, 
just below it, two breasts upheld by arms and bored with very small holes as spouts; it 
it is illustrated by Petrie in Denderah, Pl. xxi, but the details are there obscure’. 

In the Eighteenth Dynasty this type of jar was connected with Hathor, as we see 
from the strange group-vase found by Petrie in the foundation-deposit of the Min temple 
built at Koptos by Tuthmosis III and now in the Ashmolean Museum*. The group 
consists of five vesasela joined together. ‘‘The two front jars have arms with hands 
holding breasts and apparently two feet turned up in front. A cow has lain across 
these feet in each jar. Between the front jars is a Hathor Cow, with disk and uraeus 
between the horns: another......stands further back."" Further he describes “another 
group-vase......formed of two vases with faces in relief on the necks and a cow between 
the necks” (this “cow™ is a Hathor-head). In these we have the mother-goddess Hathor 
and a jar most strikingly combined and it is important to note that these objects were 





Fig, 5. Fig. 6. 


found as a foundation-depoait in a temple dedicated not to Hathor but to Min, showing 
them to be common objects of veneration. One would expect to find them, if anywhere, 
in a Hathor temple, and in fact similar vase-groups have been found in that of Dér 
el-Bahri, of the same period, as votive offerings*. 

In the later part of the Eighteenth Dynasty a very roughly modelled jar, of the type 
belonging to the First Intermediate period, described above, was found at Abydos*, the 


Vessels with breasta as spouts are found in the regions of Minoan culture; for example, one found at 
Mochlos, of the Early Minoan age, corresponding roughly with the end of the Old Kingdom (Dussaud, op, 
cit. 369, and fig. 274). The jars described by Wainwright have a parallel in those found in the Second City 
of Hisaarlik, which date from about the same period. Much earlier examples, dated at about 3000 B.c,, 
were found at Kish (E. Mackay, Report on the excavation of the “A” Cemetery at Aish, pp. 21-24, Pls. 1, ix 
and x). Many jara were there discovered having high shoulders on which was placed a strange form of 
handle, the upper end not being joined up with the rim but standing separate, quite close to it; the 
handles, of tubular construction, evidently represented, as the author says, original spouts; they are 
shaped with human faces and breasts and some of them have the pubic triangle either on the handle itself 
or on the body of the jar just below the handle. (Specimens are in the Ashmolean Museum, nos. 1925, 30 
and 217.) 

* Kopfos, 14, and PL xiv, 7 and 2. 

‘H.R. Hall in Deir of Bahari, Xith Dyn. Temple, 15, and Pl, xxvii, 

" The Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, Pl. xxxiv. 
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breasts forming prominent spouts (see Fig. 5). Two jars of typical red pottery of the 
early Kighteenth Dynasty were found at Kau by Mr. Guy Brunton, with arms and breasts 
moulded on them; he has kindly allowed me to publish an illustration of one (Fig. 6). 
At Byblos, so closely connected with Egypt, a similar jar was found, of about the same 
date, with long pendent breasts and arms folded across the body below them (British 
Museum, no, 48477). | 

The figure-jars in fine red pottery described by Dr. Naville are undoubtedly of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; I have already mentioned the steatopygous bow-legged example 
‘Iluatrated in El Amrah and Abydos (p. 30), so like the Queen of Punt; another specimen 
from the same place is illustrated in Abydos, mi, Pl. xvi, no. 5—a gracious figure’, 
Others of the same kind are exhibited in the British Museum, Sixth Egyptian Room, wall- 
case 254, and are illustrated in the Guide to the 4th, 5th and Gth Egyptian Rooms, 258, and 
Pl. vii. A further specimen, now in the Ashmolean Museum, is in the shape of a fat 
negress; it is illustrated by Garstang, Kl Arabah, Pl. xix. These jars have usually been 
attributed to Syrian influence, as they are made of a fine red burnished pottery which 
forms the material of several types of vase and flask which are of foreign shape. But 
this kind of pottery had long been made in Egypt, the fashioning is true Egyptian and 
the models, generally quite secular and domestic, playing musical instruments and s0 on, 
are rooted in the old Egyptian tradition. 

One little jar in the Ashmolean Museum (no. 1921, 1290) takes the familiar shape of 
« woman suckling a babe. A fragment of it has been published in Sedment, u, Pl. xlvit, 
which seemed to demand a child for complement; on my enquiring into this pomt, 
Mr. Leeds was good enough to search out the fragments that accompanied it; he found 
several fitting in to the fragment published and showing that the whole consisted of a 
woman suckling her child, who sat, with his legs across her lap, in the conventional 
position so well known in the later groups of Isis and Horus, the child wearing the usual 
long lock of hair. The fragments are illustrated in Pl. x, fig. 3 from a photograph for 
which I am indebted to Mr. Leeds; there can be little doubt that the group was one 
of Isis and Horus. 

Of the Greek period an alabaster jar modelled as a woman-figure, with hands to 
breasts, was found at Memphis, near the temple of Merenptah*, with it we close the 
history of the mother-jar, which, like the mother-figure, is seen to range throughout the 
length of ancient Egyptian History*. | 

A descendant of the fertility goddess is probably to be discerned in the humorous 
little models, both figurines and phials, in terra-cotta or glazed frit, so common in Greek 
and Roman times, shaped as a very fat and cheerful woman squatting with hannches 


1 In the same plate (fig. 3) is illustrated « small bottle in the regular shape of « mother-goddess, one 
hand holding up a breast, In The Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, Pl xii, 7, the figurine of a nude woman ia 
shown with her arms outetretched—n solitary example, perhapa, with no. 5, of foreign origin (v, p. 33, 

eit). 

Tt The Palace of Apries, V5, and Pl. xxii, 12. 

® Those two popular genii, Taurt and Bes, who preside over childbirth, are alao brought into relation 
with pots in the late Egyptian times. Borchardt (Jes Graldentmal des Kinigs Sahure, 1, fig. 177) publishes 
a glazed frit jar of late date, modelled as Taurt, one hand holding up a breast which serves as aapout; the 
vessel, he suggests, held milk, In the British Mussum and the Museum of the University College, Landon. 
are many rough jars modelled in the form of Bes, often very summarily; they are all of latedate. Examples 
have been found at Beisan, in Palestine, see The (Muatrated London News, Nov. 26th, 1997. and Dec, 28th, 
1928 (a dwarf-like figure of the time of Amanophis ITI). aaa ae 
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wide apart, her lower parts bare and conspicuous and, in fact, emphasized by the point- 
ing hands. This is none other than Baubo, that strange figure in the Eleusinian 
mysteries which is held by Lenormant’ and others to have been introduced from Egypt 
after the Peloponnesian war, together with the gephyrismoi, obscene competitions in 
word and gesture, with a fillet as prize, that enlivened the return to Athens of the 
devotees. They are said to have been derived from similar practices in Egypt, as reported 
by Herodotus (11, 60), connected with the great festival at Bubastis. A possible explanation 
is that the city-goddess (in this case Bast) was, like Hathor or Isis, considered a 
generator of fertility and that the obscenities recorded were a vulgar degeneration of 
rites connected with this aspect of her. The Baubo figure would thus be a form of 
fertility charm and not a mere product of Rabelaisian humour’. 


1 Daremberg et Saglio, op. eft, 1, 638, and fig. 808, and 1, part 1, 573. 

? Raubo must have firmly rooted herself in the popular mind, for she survived into Christian times and 
is found in ecclesiastical decorations of the Middle Ages and later; see G, C. Witkowski, ’Art profane cle 
f' Balise a Etranger, figs, 40 and 107; he also illustrates ¢xamples of that strange figure, Sheila me srg, from 
Irish churches (figs. 357-9); for an English example see Murray and Passmore in Man, xxi, 140, where 
the figures are considered, doubtless rightly, as the remains of a pagan fertility cult—probably for the 
benefit of newly-wedded brides. See also Hastings’ Ane, of Religion ond &thics, art. “ Phallism,” by E. 5. 
Hartland, 1x, 817-8, and Witkowski, op. cit,, fig. 303, for a similar figure from a painting on a wall in the 
Vatican. In certain churches “Earth” is represented as a woman suckling animals and snakes, and the 
“Sea” as suckling fishes (Witkowski, op. cl., figs. 14, 15 and 410}—weird and distant deasendants of the 
mother-goddess, recalling the Egyptian representations of Neith suckling a crocodile (Lanzene, Diz, mit,, 
PL. 175), but of course this is only symbolic of a tradition of tribal descent, the Crocodile tribe of the 
Fayytim being held as descendants of the Neith people of the Delta (cp, Pyr. Texts, Utt. 510—* as Sebek is 
the son of Neith”). 
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THE TRANSCRIPTION OF NEW KINGDOM HIERATIC 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 


In the year 1911 a prospectus issued by the firm of J. C. Hinrichs of Leipzig 
announced the inauguration of a new and not altogether unimportant Egyptological 
publication. It was entitled Egyptian Hieratic Terls, and the editor who embarked 
upon it with high hopes was myself. Alas for the uncertainty of human schemes; other 
preoccupations and duties intervened, and the publication in question ceased with Series I, 
Part 1. Now after eighteen years I have thoughts of continuing this work in somewhat 
different form, though my plans are not sufficiently advanced for any definite under- 
taking to be given on the subject. At all events I have one new and highly interesting 
Late Egyptian text to publish in the near future, and for this purpose it seems appro- 
priate to review the methods of transcription which, in common with other scholars, 
I have hitherto adopted. Thanks to the labours of the late Professor G. Moller, to 
name only the foremost authority, we now know much more about the history of the 
hieratic script than was known twenty-five years ago. Nevertheless there is a lack of 
agreement as to the principles that ought to govern our transcriptions from hieratic into 
hieroglyphic. The attempt made by Pleyte’ in 1865 to introduce a standard fount of 
hieratic type did not meet with the approval of his colleagues, and that possibility has 
been discarded once and for all. It having been decided, then, that hieratic texts, 
unless reproduced in exact facsimile, are to be presented in the guise of hieroglyphic 
transcriptions, the question next arises, What kind of hieroglyphic equivalents are to be 
employed? Ought we, for instance, to take as our guide the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
contemporary with the papyrus or ostracon to be transcribed, or ought we to depend 
wholly upon the history of the hieratic symbols, and to render these by the archaic 
hieroglyphs which were their ultimate originals*? In the sequel, we shall propose a 
course rather different from either of these alternatives. | 

So far as the Old Kingdom is concerned, the question barely arises. Hieratic is at 
that time nothing more than hieroglyphic cursively written; each hieratic sign has its 
own proper hieroglyphic counterpart, and doubts seldom occur. I shall say nothing here 
concerning the hieratic of the Middle Kingdom. In connection with the writing of that 
period, Dr. de Buck and myself will be confronted by many grave problems which must 
be settled before the final publication of the Coffin Texts can be begun. In the hieratic 
of the New Kingdom it is clear that, though there is much mutual interaction between 
this and the contemporary hieroglyphic, nevertheless the two modes of writing are 
essentially distinct, follow their own traditions, and are not immediately translatable the 
one into the other. Take, for example, the definite article p; in hieratic this is never 
written without { , whereas in hieroglyphic it is frequently so written. It is, indeed, an 


! See the Catalogue raisonné de types hiératiques de la fonderia de N. Tetterode, & Amsterdam. Dessinds 
par W. Pleyte. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1865. | 

Various remarks in MOller’s last article on the subject (Zeitectr, #, ag. Spr., ivi, 34) shows that he 
favoured the latter alternative. : 
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almost absolute rule in hieratic that the phonetic complements of biliteral signs should 
be employed ; hieroglyphic is not nearly so consistent in this respect. Again, there are 
certam habits with regard to the employment of determinatives in hieratic which are by 
no means invariable in hieroglyphic; hieratic regularly writes )")|].)-, while hieroglyphic 
often has simply ||. In dating, hieratic uses horizontal strokes for the units indicating 
the days of the month, eg. —=, while hieroglyphic employs vertical strokes, e.g. || 

These few examples suffice to show that, to a considerable extent at least, hieratic and 
hieroglyphic of the New Kingdom are separate, and not immediately convertible, systems. 
The conclusion may, I think, be drawn without further ado, that the employment of a 
certain hieroglyph in New Kingdom inscriptions ts no adequate reason for the employment 
of the same hieroglyph in transcribing the contemporary Meratic texts’, For example, New 
Kingdom hieroglyphic makes a fairly general practice of employing “z as the determina- 

tive of “enemy,” and “death,” or again 4)) as the determinative of “king" and its 
equivalents. It oc: no means follows that those signs should be used to reproduce the 
hieratic signs used in the same connections. 

We thus already find ourselves in possession of a negative criterion by which we 
should be guided. In order to obtain guidance of a more positive kind we must begin 
by considering the reasons and purposes for which transcription is desiderated. 

1. The first and foremost reason for transeription is undoubtedly interpretation. 
Hieratic hands vary greatly, and beginners always, and advanced students often, require 
to know what familiar character a particular hieratic sign or scrawl represents. Inter- 
pretation reduces diversity to unity, permits the comparison of one variant with another, 
facilitates translation, and performs a multitude of other valuable services. Interpretation 
is indisputably the primary function for which transcription is employed. 

2. There is, however, another reason and purpose for transcription which is not so 
clearly and fully recognized by scholars, though it is of equal importance with the last. 
I refer to the reproductive function of transcription. Practical objections of various kinds 
—expense, printing difficulties, inaccessibility of the originals, etc.—besides the necessity 
of interpretation referred to above under 1, make the reproduction of hieratic in exact 
facsimile sometimes unnecessary, and on occasion definitely undesirable. How incon- 
venient a grammar of Late Egyptian would be, in which all the examples from papyri 
and ostraca were given in facsimile! Now in such admirable publications as Peet's 
Mayer Papyri, or the new volumes of the Turin papyri which we owe to Botti, Peet and 
Cerny, the photographs of the original and the hieroglyphic transcription stand opposite 
one another, ao that the latter can there only have the interpretative function. But 
do not let us be misguided into thinking that the editors of such publications ought to 
forget the reproductive purpose for which their transcriptions will of necessity be employed 
by others, Those very same transcriptions will frequently be quoted in linguistic essays, 
in articles on this or that archaeological or historical point, and so forth. When this is 
done, the reproductive function of transcription comes into play. The informed reader 
of such essays and articles will Jook to the quotations in question to serve as substitutes 
for the original hieratic; he will expect to be able thence to form a shrewd idea of what 
stands in the original. Unhappily this point has not been borne in mind by Sethe, the 
revered teacher of all of us, in several recent articles. Referring to a debated passage 


' At the sume time, the use of a given sign in hieroglyphic macriptions may occasionally serve os a 
contributory or additional reason in ita favour as a symbol to be employed in transcription. So in the casea 
of q and — quoted below, p, Sl, and of ¥{ quoted below, p. 52. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. 1. 
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in the Mayer Papyri, he writes az follows: “Was Spiegelberg irregefiihrt hat, ist die 
eigentiimliche, aus fibertriebener Vorsicht geborene Transkriptionsweise, die Peet fir die 
mu Strichen, Haken und Punkten entarteten hieratischen Zeichen (an unserer Stelle z. B. 
in den Zeichengruppen 3, &, @) anwendet: sie hat Spieg. verleitet, » zu lesen, was 
in Wahrheit das Passivelement ¢ darstellt. In richtiger Transkniption lautet die Stelle 
so: jel =e ky h—4 ls SR" etet Whether Sethe is mght or wrong in his 
interpretation of the passage in question is, for my present purpose, quite beside the 
point. What I am here inquiring is whether Peet did wisely or no in giving jeje". 
as his transcription, rather than |e] 4)*">*. Emphatically yes, I reply. To have 
transcribed {\¢(| 4)" ¢, as waa the old custom of Egyptologists, still defended by Sethe, 


— 


a, 


would have been to introduce far too subjective an element, the best proof bemg that 

so able a scholar as Spiegelberg had not recognized |e] 4)" ¢ in this passage, but had _ 
read (in my opinion at least as inadvisedly) elle. Sethe’s statement that | $e 

is to be read, not |je*—., rests, of course, not on his recognition of what the scribe 

actually wrote, but on his acquaintance with other less cursively written passages of a 
similar type. Imagine a grammarian of Late Egyptian quoting | ¢)“¢ in this passage 
as an instance of the passive emphatic édm-f from iri. On consulting the original he 
would be sadly disappointed, though he would get what he wanted from Anast. m1, 1, 3. 
No! Let ua resolutely hold to the position that every transcription of a hieratic text 
must be such that a grammarian may quote from it with confidence, and without recourse 
to the original manuscript, If this standpoint is adopted in transcriptions accompanying 
photographic or autographic facsimiles, still more must it be adopted when such facsimiles 
are dispensed with. Here I will touch upon another question of expediency. Late 
Egyptian hieratic is now so well*known that in the case of easily legible, relatively 
“oncial™ hands, it is really superfluous to publish every new document in facsimile. 
Our Egyptological libraries are already far too expensive. For many literary papyri all 
that is necessary is a good hieroglyphic transcription, leaving it to doubters to verify 
their doubts by consulting the originals or by inquirmg from other scholars to whom 
the originals are accessible. 

To sum up, our transeriptions of hieratic texts of the New Kingdom should at once 
provide an interpretation of the original Ineratic, and also enable the reader to form in his 
mind a sufficiently good picture of the reading presented by the manuscript. For my own 
part, I shall not hesitate to use dots and dashes and diacritical marks whenever these 
seem appropriate or will aid the reader's visualization of the original. Our transcriptions 
ought most emphatically not to be translations into contemporary hieroglyphic; they are 
artificial substitutes for the actual manuscripts, substitutes the fabrication of which must 
be directed by the twin principles of interpretation and reproduction. 

When the transcriptions are published by autographic process, there is as a rule no 
reason for not adhering to the original direction of the writing and to the exact relative 
position of the component signs. That ts desirable both for collation with the original 
and for other purposes. When hieroglyphic type is employed, the necessary adjustments 
must of course be made, but I have already added to my fount the vague hieratic symbol 
. 80 common in the most cursive hieratic papyri, as well as certain others. 





' Zeitechr. 7. ag. Spr, Lx, 60, Op, cit., X01, 12, Sethe expresses himself much more cautiously on the 
same subject. 

? | should myself have preferred Jed. or even | ao Perhaps the latter would be really 
an excess of caution, for no acholur will doubt that the phrase began with ii, 
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The conclusions formulated above are hardly likely to encounter much opposition, 
and indeed they won the approval of all the scholars with whom I was able to discuss 
the subject during the recent Oriental Congress at Oxford. Differences are likely to arise 
only over individual signs. Since, as I have said, our transcriptions ought to have a 
largely artificial character, there is wide scope for variations of personal preference. The 
following notes will indicate my own leanings, and I am glad to say that I have won 
over to my way of thinking Dr. Cerny, with whom I have gone over the details in 
practically every case. Before turning to those detaila, let me emphasize one further 
pont. Anything which will tend to mark the artificial character of transcriptions from the 
hieratie, and their difference from contemporary hieroglyphic, is to be welcomed rather than 
the reverse. When encountered in grammar and dictionary, hieratic passages will then 
stand out for what they really are. Thus I shall advocate the use of ¥¢ jj, rather than 
dm for the definite article and its derivatives, as well as the reversed < with handle 
nearer the beginning of the lme. These innovations will give our tranecriptions an 
outlandish appearance; but this is a distinct advantage, for the reason just mentioned. 

As a general rule, there seems no excuse for not adhering to the genetic original of 
a hieratic sign. Thus for 7 one should use }& rather than 4, which latter could only 
be defended on the ground of its occurrence in contemporary hieroglyphic, a principle 
which we have rejected. Whenever the stick is clearly indicated {\ should be used and 
not (|, even where it is phonetic ¢(/)m, as in Anast. 1, 1,6; () may be employed where 
the stick has dwindled into nothingness, The horizontal date-numerals like == already 
referred to should be retamed. For the plural strokes Mdller's distinction between - ani 
| (nos. 562, 565)" is to be observed. The signs for “write” and for k should have palette 
and handle respectively foremost; Jf not Hj, not —*. Sometimes a more modern 
form may be more useful than the archaic original, and in such cases a concession might 
be made. A fraction of time would be saved by using jf} rather than (7), but the latter 
ia my choice. On the other hand, = is more eerviceable than —, this older form being 
liable to confusion with +. I shall use = and — instead of A and { (or x), there 
being good hieroglyphic authority for the former and these bearing a closer resemblance 
to the hieratic shapes. 

In many cases signs distinct in hieroglyphic have by the time of the New Kingdom 
become identical m hieratic. The interpretative principle demands that we should adopt 
the transcription which the context requires, the more so aince no objection can be 
raised to this practice from the reproductive standpoint. Thus we shall transcribe or 
“ij or \J) according to the needs of the context, though New Kingdom hieratic has one 
and the same sign for all three. Other examples of a like fusion are as follows: i, 4, 
and | (see Rec. trav., Xxxrx, 20); |, }, and f} (for the two former I incline, however, to 
use || as having good hieroglyphic authority); {, { and {; 4. and 3}; | and |; — and w; 
j and |; @ and } and ¥ (in the last case } should be employed, unless the original 

asa clearly differentiated hieratic ¥); fT and 7) and fi and —; sometimes Ty and =; 
sometimes © and +. 

Occasionally, however, there seem to be good grounds for departing from the rule laid 
down in the preceding paragraph, The chief exception is the case of those signs which 
have come to be so cursively written, that the scribe was himself either ignorant of the 


' The numbers thus quoted here and below refer to Miller, Mieratiache Poldographie, m1. 
? Remember that our printed characters represent writing from left to right. Since we transcribe 
habitually from right to left, the forma ahown by our types must be reversed. 
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origin of the strokes he used, or else considered their meaning as so obvious that it was 
unnecessary to write their originals with painstaking exactitude, The latter case is exem- 
plified by $+ | || after cartouches, which in cursive papyri are indicated by four strokes, 
or even by five or six. Our transcripts must obviously reproduce the seribe’s attitude 
towards these signs, so that mere strokes must be substituted for the more explicit 
>|. As an example of the case where the scribe was unaware of the origin of his 
spelling we may take [«g, a common writing of rmt “men” in the New Kingdom. 
Genetically, this writing probably represents #4 |, but to transcribe thus would 
of course be absurd. The first of the dashes is possibly an enlargement of the tick of 
= 1, while the second and third are probably derived from Lf, 4 pair of ligatures in 
which ¥ and ,j share the plural strokes between them, These determinatives were 
doubtless no longer recognized as such when ¥| was added to the hieratic. 

Other exceptions to the general rule are discussed in this and the following para- 
graphs.—The imperative imi “give” is best transcribed | 3,, a writing found in 
hieroglyphic from the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards, since the form of the hieratic signs 
makes 1t quite certain in many cases that two m’s were intended ; Moreover, if the original 
biliteral component — were employed, it is not clear whether this should be placed 
before or after the m; in the Middle Kinedom both (=, and | — oceur. 

A more knotty problem is the choice between *%¢ and Ye. The hieratic ¥* un- 
doubtedly represents ¥¢, the original hieroglyphic use of which is in connection with 
the stems And and tni. In New Kingdom hieratic Y* occurs also in (1) the definite 
article pi and derivatives, 1n (2) the biliteral group JX &. and (od) As generic determin- 
ative of birds. In (2) there is really no reason at all for transeribing |< 3, a3 I and 
others have hitherto done. The original was, of course, J i and the confusion of 
the middle bird with Y may, as Moller suggested, have been due to the misunderstanding 
of the dot placed above 4. in some Eighteenth Dynasty MSS. It would be most in- 
appropriate to transcribe the group as 3%, (50 in hieroglyphic, e.g. Bilgai stela), 
since New Egyptian hieratic has a quite different group ( which is often employed as 
an alternative biliteral symbol for 6 and which cannot be transcribed otherwise than 
4. Thus ]\2 }, seems imposed upon us. Now the two birds in the group IX i 
always agree exactly with the writing of the definite article pi, 80 that it would seem 
almost self-contradictory to transcribe the latter as im ty» With the bird Ay Which in 
hieroglyphs is the usual sign for py. In point of fact the hieratic sign for py shows the 
two wings above the body from the very earliest times, and there are sporadic hiero- 
glyphic examples of YO, for 3¢ }, from the Sixth Dynasty onwards (Meir, rv, 4, right 8: 
Sinai, 90,11; 139,10; Louvre, C11, C12: Koptos, 8,4), There seems no reason but old 
and bad habit for transeribing the hieratic as Pe  Tather than ‘% b,- Finally (3) the 
generic determinative Y> for “bird” (Maller, no, 217). In the early Eighteenth Dynasty 
no wings are shown, and then 4. is the beat transcription, When in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Dynasties the wings are regularly shown, it seems obviously convenient 
to use YC for the purpose. Thus we arrive at the satisfactory and easily-remembered 
conclusion that 2 should be transeribed aa ‘SS in all cases?. . 

At this point I will deal with some other troublesome groups for birds. The hieratic 





' The writing of raft with =, not <=, throughout the New Kingdom is curious, since as Dr, de Buck 
has shown me, the symbol <= in the Coffin Texts is only used in those words in which ¢ had not parsed 
inka £, ; 

1 Op, cit, 1, 15, 1.5, and Zetteche, f. dg. Sor. LV, 41. 

* Seo Zeitechr. f. dig, Spr, .¥t, 41, for Miller's contrary view, 
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S is used both for &. @b (Maller, no, 217 bis) and for 4. rhyt (Miller, no. 201). In the 
latter case we must of course transcribe with —— but in the former case the reproductive 
purpose seems to require some mode of differentiating the bird Gb from the bird ss, a 
differentiation which would easily he concealed in our handwriting unless we added some 
diacritical mark to the bird in the case of Gb. I propose to use for Gb, when written 
with S, some such symbol as é}. For printing, the diacritical mark could be omitted. 

Another difficult group is =}. 1 propose to represent this by 1h when “mother” is 
meant, but by B or 5, when these are demanded by the context. 

When a squiggle—si venia verbo—stands above the “bad” bird, this should be 
rendered by » or by x, as the case demands. 

After this digression I return to the exceptions to the rule that signs fused in hieratic 
should be transcribed by their genetic originals in accordance with the demands of the 
context. No attempt should be made to differentiate + and +. The Coffin Texts employ 
4, properly +, both for wn and for tmd, and they employ 4, properly ++, both for did 
and for wi. Only the latter has survived into New Kingdom hieratic (Maller, no. 564), 
and should be rendered uniformly by +. Such indeed is the practice of the hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. 

As is well known, | (Maller, no. 521) has become a ligature wholly indistinguishable 
from 4 én. It is obviously misleading to transeribe the hieratic for fa as + in Late 
Egyptian, since this would give an erroneous appearance of gemination to words like 


Ayz@1, (original & >, ). Scholars have therefore hitherto used the signi iT for { 
with the value sn, imagining that i was a hieroglyph created by the Egyptians them- 
selves at a late period, when confronted by the same difficulty. Having searched the 
Late Egyptian hieroglyphic texts in vain for a good example of e I applied to the 
Berlin Dictionary for help. Professora Sethe and Grapow were good enough to search 
through the Berlin materials for me, and were no less surprised than myself to discover 
that | is a wholly fictitious hieroglyph, not existing at all on the monuments, The 
Ptolemaic stelae and temples use 4 alike for én and for s. To follow their example 
would be very confusing to the beginner. I have had made for my fount a new sign 2 
to represent gn. It is much to be hoped that the origin and purpose of this purely 
artificial symbol will not again be forgotten! 
The biliteral sign in smw “herbs” must ultimately be derived from IM (Sign-list M21). 
In Late Egyptian, however, % is used, the same sign being employed as the later form 
of the determinative for “back”; the assimilation goes back in hieroglyphic as far as 
the Twelfth Dynasty, see under #4 F 37 in my Sign-list. It seems desirable to use he 
for the hieratic sign common to both cases, | 
In the verb “to strike” we must use the late hieroglyph 4, varying ita direction 
and shape to suit the manuscript, see Moller, no. 16. I have shown in my article 
Zeitschr, f. dg. Spr., xurv, 126, that the hieratic sign in question was originally a portion 
of the striking man, which in course of time has become detached and in the Ptolemaic 
period becomes the specific sign for hw “strike."’ Maller may be right in thinking that 
the origin of the hieratic sign was the knotted girdle of the striking man (Zeitschr. f. dg. 
Spr., uvi, 37)*, but his rejection of my general contention (ibid.) is strangely wrong- 
headed. It was a surprise to find, when I first began to study the Coffin Texts, that the 
* My attempts to verify this assertion have not, however, bean successful, except for Nineteenth Dynasty, 
¢.g. in the temple of Sethoa I at Abydos. 
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form ¢€j existed even in those early times (ex. B5(, 117). A very early attempt to 
render this in hieroglyphic is it: which I have found in Petrie, Dendera, x1 (earlier 
intermediate period), 

As regards the plough and the signs for rw and fe it will be best to use the lion #2 
except when the hieratic sign shows the two handles of the plough (Moller, no. 468). In 
this case we must of course use “yy. 

Hieratic 5 occasions much difficulty in the Coffin Texts, much less in Late Egyptian. 
The right transcription will be found if we remember that the phonetic complement of 
biliteral signs is regularly found in hieratic, and that the deliberate writing of more than 
one 7 is moat unlikely. 

Many Late-Egyptian papyri distinguish between |3 and 2. The former js clearly 
intended for Ar without r, since in the forms of the preposition with suffix (Erman, 
Neudg. Gramm., § 101) an r is added after the stroke, t.g., 9\—_, #!__.e|. The origin of 
the horizontal stroke in [3 requires careful study. Is it the remains of an old — that 
has ceased to be recognized as such, or is it a corruption of the vertical stroke seen 
in some hieratic forms of Ar down to the Eighteenth Dynasty (see Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 
LvI, 40), or is it a mere apace-filler? I do not know for certain, I had some thoughts 
of rendering [3 by *|, but on reconsideration I have come to the conclusion that this 
might confuse the student rather than help him, There seems no serious objection to 
the accepted transcription with simple +. 

Ti an onginal demanded ~~! for phrt, I should not hesitate to write thus. 

The group for “fF ought to be given so unless it has degenerated so far as to be 
completely indistinguishable from == (see Miller, no. 167, footnote 5); In the latter case 
= should be written without hesitation. The like holds of ==~;e and | |>se. 

Along similar lines | —~/ for s/t seems quite justifiable; hieratic of the New Kingdom 
has a characteristic form for —», and we should transcribe according to what we see, 
without allowing ourselves to be solely guided by etymology. As regards =, —, — 
and = we had best formulate no miles, but allow ourselves the liberty to use our 
discretion in individual cases. 

As regards ligatures, it will be well to give the original component signs. This 
procedure yields the useful distinction between ® for g and © for &. Where necessary, 
the word hig. may be written in small characters above the ligature in question. I favour 
the use of such abbreviated notes, The note sic is in common use, and my HMteratic 
Texts employed fr., t.e. trace(s), above such sIgnS as are only partly visible, 

Hieratic has a number of differentiations unknown to hieroglyphic, and it would be 
a serious loss to ignore these. Thus {i or (J is used for Sw as against (| for msrt}s y is 
written for imitial phonetic 4; is employed for idm or as determinative, while édm is 
written with Ay, which I shall render with the simple 2. New types have been added to 
my fount to mark these differentiations*, Like Maller (no. 47, n. 4), I do not believe 
that the sign for mntw, which I showed in Zeitschr. f dg. Spr., xtm1, 119 to be differ- 
entiated from 47, is derived from 4), which apparently first occurs in hieroglyphic as 
det. of words for “travel,” “wander,” like rww and Smy (Sign-list A 33). Nevertheless. 
the New Kingdom sculptors have adopted * for mniw, and there is no reason why we 
should not follow their example. 

I have recently drawn attention to the different values of the loop § 43 (V6 in my 
Sign-list) and the bag > ir or phonetic g or det. of trf, ete, (V 33). In hieratic % is 


! Curiously enough, the Coffin Texts use i for mitt, 1 See below, p. 05, 
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usually ij (Moller, no. 520), > usually é (no. 520, footnote 1), but ii as initial g in Ghtyw 
Koptos (no. 515). From passages quoted by Moller (no, 515, footnote 4), the hieratic 
det. of trf is §, not, as one would expect, >. For the purposes of transcription we require 
the three signs §, >, and »; the original manuscript will indicate which of these is to 
be used in individual cases, 

As regards the forms of signs, we may often be able, in autographic transcription, to 
mark differences which could not well be indicated in type. We can, indeed, distinguish 
in type between <= and =, but it would be hypercritical to demand a separate type 
for those manuscripts which write —. with the loop of cord pointing forward instead of 
backward. Similarly, we can differentiate in handwriting, but not well in type, between 
those determinatives of Ams “sit down” which are completely identical with the child 
# and those in which the front hand is well away from the mouth. Lastly, certain 
signs like ==, =z, =) and => have often beneath them a small dash or dot, which is the 
borrowed relic of come = or =. or the like that doubtless in other contexts had real 
significance. This dash or dot is perhaps best retained in autographic transcriptions, 
though it is not important enough to be retained when transcriptions are given in print. 

The hints given above do not claim to cover the whole field. I shall have achieved 
my purpose if IT have convinced my colleagues that the reproductive function of tran- 
scription is no whit less important than the interpretative function, and that transcriptions 
which have an outlandish and artificial appearance are ipso facto superior to those which 
create the illusion of being genuine translations into contemporary hieroglyphic. 
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NOTES ON THE REBURIAL OF TUTHMOSIS I 
By H. E. WINLOCK 
With Plates xi-xiv. 


In a recent number of the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) I sketched 
briefly the career of Hatshepeut, as I conceive it to have been in the light of our excava- 
tions at Dér el-Bahri. While this picture of the life of the queen was in substantial 
agreement with some of the earlier histories of ancient Egypt, it was seriously at variance 
with the more recent ones. However, in a report on excavations, primarily intended for 
a public which makes no pretence to a detailed knowledge of Egyptian archaeology, an 
extended statement of the evidence for or against the solution of such an historical 
problem would hardly have been appropriate, and the story of Hatshepsut written 
for the Bulletin necessarily appeared without citations of chapter and verse. 

Nor are these now necessary, for since the Bulletin article was published the new 
edition of Eduard Meyer's history has appeared®, reconstructing the lives of Hatshepsut 
and her immediate connections in terms almost identical with those used in our report?, 
And furthermore, Meyer supports his thesis by an outline, adequate enough for all 
practical purposes, of the arguments against the ingenious but rather artificial recon- 
struction of Hatshepsut’s period which has been current during these last thirty years. 

There remains, however, one episode in the history of the royal family which still 
requires elucidation—the burial of the king Tuthmosis I. A series of archaeological 
accidents has resulted in auch confusion that Meyer* is led to declare that “here there 


' Fobruary, 1925, Section m, 46 ff 

* Geschichte dea Altertums, Band 1m, 1928. The pertinent section begins on page 110, 

* The only significant detail on which Meyer differs from the Bulletin (which latter is here in agreement 
with Maspero, Naville and Petrie) is on the parentage of Tuthmosia 117, On certain Karnak inscriptions 
of the later years of his reign (Sethe, (’riwnden, 1v, 697, 839 f=B., Aft, 1, $§ 478, 601 ff.) Tuthmosia TIT 
calls Tuthmosis I his “father,” and on the statue of Tnebny (Sethe, Uré., tv, 444=B,, A.A, 1, § 213) 
Tuthmosis ITT ia called a brother of Hatshepsut, which amounts to the same thing as calling him a son 
of Tuthmosia TI. In other Karnak inscriptions Tuthmosie TT eailla Tothmosia IT his “father” (Sethe, 
Uré., tv, 180=B., A.A, 1, § 595; Crk. rv, 14, 04), Accepting the first group literally, Meyer {p, 112) 
believes that in the second group the term “father” means adopted-father only. In view of the frequently 
ambiguous nse of the word “father” in Egyptian (often meaning “ancestor” or merely “predecessor”, i 
choice between these two groups of inscriptions would be difficult, were it not for the emphatic statement 
in the biography of Ineny (Sethe, Ord, rv, 50=—B., AJL, 1, $§ 118, 341) to the effect that Tuthmosis | 
was succeeded by the son whom he had hegolfen. Being to all intents and purposes contemporary with 
the accession of Tuthmosis IT], and bemg a private document whose value aa historical evidence [s not 
vitiated by the faults common in official temple inscriptions, I take Ineny's biography as the nowt 
trustworthy of all extant evidence and conolude that Tuthmosis [[T was the son of Tuthmosia I]. Hence 
1 should take the statement of Incboy that Tuthmosjs I] and Hatshepsut were brother and sister gs ry 
contemporary fiction designed to explain the anomalous situation of the two co-rulers after Hatshepsut 
had adopted the style of “King” Mafatkaréf, and the statements of Tuthmosis II] that Tuthmosis I was 
his “father” as meaning that the latter was merely one of his “forefathers.” 

' Geschichte, m, 116, n. 2. 
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is still much that is not clear in detail, The construction of his rock-cut tomb in 
complete secrecy—all alone, no one seeing or hearing'—is recounted by the architect 
Ineny. But his body, still preserved to us, has been moved many times. We have three 
coffins of the king, Hatshepsut had intended to transport him to her own tomb, and 
there had provided for him a coffin near her own, which coffin, however, was never used.” 
And such is the state of the published material that Meyer's readers will find it difficult 
to improve upon his statement. 

This unsatisfactory state of our knowledge of the mortuary monuments of Tuthmosis I 
goes back over a century. In 1826 Champollion had gone to Leghorn to take over Salt’s 
second collection for the Louvre, and on March 29th of that year we find him examining 
a granite stela of Tuthmosia I (Pl. x1, fig. 2)". The inseriptiona on this stela, entered in 
the Louvre under the number C 48, were published by Lepsius in 18427 and a brief 
description of it was given by de Rongé in 18604, Since then, a collated republication of 
the important phrases of the inscriptions by Sethe, quoted by Gauthter®, completes the 
bibliography of the monument, little effort, so far as | am aware, having been made 
to discover its provenance or to draw any conclusions as to its significance®. 

The second Salt collection was formed between 1819 and 1824 by Yanni Athanaai, 
almost entirely in the Theban Necropolis. Yanni dug, among other places, in the 
neighbourhood of Dér el-Bahri. In Dér el-Bahri there are two chapels, one devoted to 
the funerary cult of Queen Hatshepsut, and beside-it another intended for the funerary cult 
of her father, King Tuthmosis I*, The central object in the Hatshepsut chapel is a gigantic 
false-door stela of red granite standing on a slightly projecting pedestal which forms part of 
the west wall of the chapel (PI. xii)*. The west wall of the Tuthmosis chapel has been torn 
out, obviously to remove a aimilar stela, but enough of the pedestal remains in place to 
show that the missing stela was of exactly the size of the one from the Salt collection 
in the Louvre. Furthermore, it is obvious that this latter stela comes from some such 
public chapel; where it has suffered mutilations of the names of Hatshepsut and of 
Amiin exactly similar to the mutilations made throughout Dér el-Bahri. Finally, the site 
of the stela in this chapel of Tuthmosis I was standing open and exposed during the early 
nineteenth century when Athanasi was excavating in the neighbourhood®. All things 
considered, therefore, there can be little question that in the Louvre Stela C 48 we have 
the central element in the chapel erected by Hatshepsut for the mortuary cult of her 
father. Pl. xii shows the stela restored to its original place. 

If our information about the etela has been faulty, the available information about 
the sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I is in many ways not only confusing, but even misleading. 
In March, 1499, Loret found the tomb of Tuthmosis I in the Valley of the Kings, but 
as he resigned his position in Egypt very shortly afterwards, he seems never to have 


1 Mibliothegue dyyptologigae, xxx, 304, 919, | have to thank M. ‘Boreux for courteously arranging that, 
| should have a photograph of this atela. 


2 duaeadsl, Pl, x, 9 Notte sommatre..de Lowere (1860), 95. 
4 Urbwnden, ry, 213. * Liere des rota, 11, 222. 


* Except in a passing reference in my Bas-refiefs from the Temple of Hameads f at Abyclos, 32, note 2, 
and another in Davies, Pinyemrf, 1, 05, 

' Naville, Deir ef Soheri, v, Pl. oxxix. 

® The Hatshepsut tela was of the same type as the Tuthmosia I stela, Louvre C48. Likewise of the 
same type is the Tuthmosia [TT stela, now at Medinat Habu, whither it was carried in ancient times in all 
probability from his mortuary temple. 

* See the description given by Naville in flerr of Bahari, Introd. Mem,, 2, and the early plans published 
by him in the same Volume, the Hay MSS, in the British Museum, and the Nestor Hite MSS. in the Louvre 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, xy. r 
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published anything on his discovery'. Hence the quartzite sarcophagus and canopic box 
of the king, found in the tomb and at the time left there, have never been described 
(Pl. xiv). The lid of a canopic jar, an alabaster vase dedicated by Tuthmosis IT, some 
fragments of glass and some ineeribed blocks taken to Cairo were, however, published in the 
Cairo catalogue*. 

In March, 1903, Howard Carter, excavating for the Service des Antiquités with funds 
supplied by Theodore M. Davis, began the clearing of the tomb of Hatshepsut, and after - 
months of arduous labour arrived at the burial chamber in March, 1904, where he dis- 
covered a sarcophagus and canopic box of the queen, and another sarcophagus of 
Tuthmosis 1%, Seattered through the rubbish which choked the lower passages of the 
tomb he found fragments of stone vessels which had been made for Tuthmosis I4, for 
Hatshepsut while she still had no higher titles than those of a queen®, and others made 
after she had assumed the name of “King Mafatkarée*.* That the tomb itself was 
actually that of Matatkarér Hatshepsut was amply proved by the foundation deposit at 
the entrance, 

At the successful conclusion of this excavation, M. Maspero was prevailed upon to 
grant to Mr, Davis some reward for his labours and some encouragement for their con- 
tinuation. It was therefore arranged that the sarcophagus of Tuthmosis I which he had 
discovered in the tomb of Hatshepsut should be presented to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and that there should be taken to Cairo the sarcophagus and canopic box of 
Hatshepsut found by Davia in her tomb’, and the surcophagns and canopic box of 
Tuthmosis I from his tomb, still lying where Loret had left them. All the thtea 
sarcophagi arrived at their destinations in the year 19054, And yet, at this very time, 
when the facts should assuredly have been fresh in his mind, we find Maspero stating 
that the sarcophagus of Tuthmosis I in the Cairo Museum was the one found in the 
tomb of Hatshepsut’. This misstatement has been repeated without being verified, and 
the luckless student, with no description of the Cairo Tuthmosia I sarcophagus found by 
Loret available, and uncontradicted statements that the Boston sarcophagus found by 
Davis was in Cairo, is left completely in the air as to what exists and where. Complicate 
this misinformation with an unfortunate jumbling by Gauthier of his notes on the 


1 The date of the discovery of the toinb was mentioned! by Bénédite in the contemporary Guide Joaae 
(1900), 537, and by T. M. Davia, Tomb of Hatshopattd, xiv, who adds the fact of the discovery in it of the 
sarcophagus 

> The caAnopic box ia Na, 36416 1m the Cairo Livre df eniree, The CATO THE jar, ete, are Noa. £4974, 76, A} 
and 00 in Daressy, Foulles dans la Vallée des Rois. , 

* The work is fully described by Davis, Naville and Carter, Mitshopeita, 1008. 

4 Op. eu, 108, Now 3,4, 6. On this last ase below, * Op. cut. 110, Now 8, 9, 

4 Op. cit, 100, Noa. 5, 7, 10, 11, 1 | 

© Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, April, 1005, 13, 

* Guide to the Cairo Museum, 1906, 146. The statement is no lon made in the Gade of 2 a 
but neither ia the true finding place—Lorct's tomb of Tuthmosis t wahad rib pelea v 
still remains in the dark. Nor would the Livre d'eniré& have been of any help, for the sarc polars ‘ein a 
entered in it until 1928, when it received the number f2t44 : | Nigh ea! 

© Thus Legrain, Repertoire généalogigue, 40, and Gauthier, Livre des rots, 11, 296, publish the inacr} tions 
on the Boston sarcophagus (from the Davis publication) as being on the Cairo sarcophagus, and the 
present Haedeber (1928), 304, where the Cairo sarcophagi are said to come from the tomb of Hat hawt 
the actual Cairo surcophagus is stated to be still in the tomb of Tuthmosis T (305), | peut, 
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West wall and stela in the mortuary chapel of Hatshepsut at Dér el-Bahri 
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Canopic box and sarcophagus from the tomb of Tuthmosis I. 
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Boston sarcophagus and those on the Tuthmosis I-Paynozem coffin!, and Meyer's remark 
that all is not clear becomes an understatement of the case. 

Now, however, with the circumstances of the discovery of the stela and the two 
sarcophagi of Tuthmosis I straightened out, we are in a position to study the history of 
lus entombment, 

So far as I am aware, no doubt has ever been expressed on the identity of the tomb 
found by Loret with that which Ineny secretly made for Tuthmosis I “in solitude, no 
one seeing and no one hearing*.”” The Loret tomb—in one of the remote recesses of 
the Valley of the Kings, which in Ineny’s day was utterly desert without a single burial 
place within its entire extent—fulfils Ineny’s description and, moreover, fits perfectly 
into its appropriate place in the development of the plan of the royal tombs. Hence the 
sarcophagus found in it, and now in Cairo, must be the one which was prepared for the 
original burial of Tuthmosis I. That it was actually completed by Ineny during the 
lifetime of his patron Tuthmosis I would seem to be doubtful, for we read upon the edge 
of the box along its right side: |—4.+~/4°> — ES O = RA >a. “It 


Se OOO ae OG 
was his con who caused his name to live and made for him this excellent monument " 


all eternity.” And again in the horizontal inscription along the same side: || § #2 | 
=piees ASS), “It was his son who caused his name to live in cl a 


epoo 
excellent the monument of (his) father for all eternity.” If these are not merely stereo- 
typed phrases—and of course they may be, since the name of the son is not given—then 
it would appear that this sarcophagus was at least decorated in the reign of Tuthmosis II. 
This latter, literal meaning would seem to be the probable one in view of the other 
objects provided by Tuthmosia II for his father’s tomb. 

The sarcophagus is an imposing monolith of yellow quartzite resting on an alabaster 
base, and is identical with those of Maratkaré¢ Hatshepsut, Tuthmosis III, Amenophis IT, 
and Tuthmosis IV in its material and in the rounded head and squared feet which follow 
the outlines of the cartouche on its lid. In its choice and arrangement of texts it is prac- 
tically identical with the two sarcophagi made a few years later for the tomb of Hatshepsut, 
and markedly different from that made nearly a century later for Tuthmosis IV. 

Its great interest for the present investigation lies in its relation to the two wooden 
coffins of Tuthmosia I, eventually altered for Paynozem and afterwards deposited in the 
royal cache®, As has long been known, the outer of these two coffins beara under its 
veneer of Twenty-first Dynasty decorations traces of Eighteenth Dynasty motifs and an 


inscription down the middle of the lid beginning rit “ (of _ #te., and exactly 


duplicating the inecription down the middle of the edsnopligwas TE: ‘When the dimensions 
of the two are tabulated: 





Sarcophagus outside Inside First coffin outside 
Length 250° cm. 235 em, 228 em, 
Width 90°5 cm. 755-765 em. 72°0 em, 
Height 92°5 cm. 86 cm. about 80 cm.4 


1 favre des row, 1, 222. No. XLII is from the sarcophagus and with it goes the reference to Davia 
and the first sentence of note 2 No. XLIV is from the coffin and with it goes the reference to Daresay 
and all the remainmg references in note &. 

2 Setho, (ré., tv, 57; B., A. 1, 3 106, 

1 Daressy, Cerewele dea eachetios royales, No. 61025. Dareasy docs not believe that the inner coffin 
belonged to Tuthmosis I. To me it does seem to have belonged to him. In any case, Tuthmosis [ mist 
have had a second coffin of about this size and the argument im this article will be hased on its dimensions. 

‘ 700m. ia the height at the head; the feet (now broken away) must have been higher. 
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+t becomes almost certain that the coffin was made to fit within the sarcophagus. Thus 
we have the tomb, the sarcophagus and canopic box, and two of the coffins prepared by 
Tuthmosis I for his last resting-place. 

We have in addition other articles from the burial furniture of Tuthmosis I which 
have a more definite historical value. Mention has already been made of an alabaster 
jar from his tomb, and of others of crystalline limestone found with the second sarco- 
phagus of Tuthmosis I in the tomb of Hatshepsut, but which, as we shall see, were 
originally buried in the tomb of Tuthmosis It, Among them there are three on 
which the inscriptions, when they were complete, read with only minor variations: 


{1=CHOIMERS OI TVEChuer Sihslelae miss 
a statement that the living Tuthmosis IT made these jars as his memorials to his father, 
the deceased Tuthmosis I. Furthermore, a fourth fragment found with the two in the 
tomb of Hatshepsut? cannot be zeparated from this group in my judgment, On it we 
read: [ON \-4S S( (SAV = -—S1777 to tle DNA. “The be- 
loved Divine Wife, the King’s Daughter whom he loves, Hatsheps[ut, she lives!] made 
(this) for her father King [Tuthmosis I, the true of voice]* beloved of Osiris, Lord of 
Abydos.” 

"Taken together, these jare seem to me to establish incontestably the fact that 
Tuthmosis I was buried by his son and daughter, King Tuthmosis IT and Queen 
Hatshepsut, before the latter had taken the style and titles of “King Maratkarer?.” 

nham of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
I have had ample opportunity to examine the sarcophagus of Tuthmosis I which Davis 
found in the tomb of Hatshepsut. Carter had noted that in some places the names of 












1 From the tomb of Tuthmosis I, Daresey, Fouilles dans la Vallee des Rows, No. 24976, Gauthier, Livre 
dee pois, 11, 223; from the tomb of Hatshepsut, Davia, Hétshopsitd, 79 and 108, Noa, 3, 4. 

4 Davis, op, cit, 108, No, 6, 

’ The identity of the father of Hatshepsut is so well eatablished that this restoration cannot be 
doubted. 

4 This association of Tuthmosis IT and Queen Hatshepant (an association which without much 
doubt denotes their marriage) haa been vigorously denied. Nevertheless it might be inferred from the 
biography of Ineny, where it is stated that on the death of Tuthmosis If Hatshepsut became regent— 
a suceexsion improbable. unless she was the widow. But even more definite evidence for the marrage 
of Hatahepaut to Tuthmosis II exists. On the Berlin stela 15899 (Sethe, Unk, rv, 143; Agupt. Iuschriften, 
Berlin, 1, 103; Meyer, Geschichte, m, 112, note 1, on its value as evidence) Tuthmosis IT is followed 
by the widow of his predecessor, “The King’s Great Wife, the King’s Mother, Ahmose” and by 


top 4e4 OSS - | presumably his own wife. In the same relationship to Tuthmosis I, 
Hatahepsut appears again on a structure in Karnak of which parts were discovered by Legrain in 1K, 
but which has never been published. (Mentioned by Legrain in Ana. Serv, 1904, 272; Arch. fleport, 
1903-4, 25; Aee. de trae., 1905, 62; described by Naville in Davis, Mdtehopalti, 15, 18, 43, 56,) Several of 
the blocks in 1028 still lie near the VIT Pylon where Legrain found them, Tuthmosis IT appears on two 
of them offering to Amfin, On one of these two blocks appears the name of Hatshepsut’s daughter 
Neferuret. On two other blocks, obviously from the sme structure, Hatshepsut herself appears clad o4 a 


A oa). = ! 1 i of -« An 2 Vos . 
queen and designated JS Spo and [Fo] ]Z} 28502987 |FVa- The Bertin 
atela and the Karnak monument serve as mutual confirmations, the one of the other, and taken at their 
face value are evidence of Hatshepsut's marriage to Tuthmosia I and of Tuthmosis’s fatherhood of 
Hatshepsut's daughter Neferurét. 
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the queen were visible beneath those of the king’, and when I came to verify that fact 
I found that there were evidences of very much more extensive alterations to the 
sarcophagus than the publication indicates. 

On the outside of the lid there is no difficulty in seeing that the inscription originally 
started | M(o fu |S *\/ ete, and the six dedications to the genii and Anubis 
still begin @{\|=*. On the inside of the lid the original reading of the long inserip- 
tion was 1izz efu 1... 2, Se = ete4; inside the bottom of the sarcophagus 


ru—eyi t=(efu Ja%el| = ete. and around the top edge of the box 
Piu—2¥ @fu) & Css s- N4—Mil six egy 
a= j= 529 Bel=1} ete.! 1} eu) etc." To alter these names mto 


those of Tuthmosis | the Horus name and the nomen cartouches were completely filled 
with red plaster and then entirely reearved, while the prenomens merely required the 
filling up of the 4 and the carving over it of |. In all cases the feminine ending = was 
obliterated with plaster, the group 4% being recarved &. The “~ has been changed to 
© and || or — to ~., 

On the outside of the box of the sarcophagus such fillings and reearvings would pro- 
bably have been too evident, and a new surface was therefore made by cutting away 
fully 3 cm. from each side, This is clearly demonstrated by the fact that the inserip- 
tions along the top edge of the box are now at the outer margin of the stone matead of 
being in the centre, and further from the fact that the cartouche which covers the entire 
lid originally had a double oval which has been altered to a single one by cutting away 
the entire outer band along the sides. From the foot end only 1 em. was removed and 
from the head } em., but both alterations are clear enough in the present unsymmetrical 
appearance of the inscriptions on the top edge of the box. In short, the sarcophagus 
was originally 6 em. wider and 1°5 cm. longer than it now is, and all the inseriptions on 
the outer surface are subsequent to this alteration. On the inside of the box the sides, 
like those of the other sarcophagus from this same tomb, had originally been left plain 
and here no alteration was necessary, Hence the inside width of the box remains as it 
was made—just great enough to take the rabbet on the under side of the lid. The ends, 
however, being decorated, about 3°5 cm. had to be cut away from each inside end 
surface, except along the top edges where the original thickness of the stone was left 
in order that the lid might fit snugly. The new surfaces were then redecorated. This 
recutting has made the inside length along the bottom of the sarcophagus from 203 to 
204 em., but this was subsequently discovered to be insufficient, and more stone was 
gouged away until a length of 210 om. down the middle was obtained, after which the 
end surfaces were decorated still a third time®, 

Since the Boston sarcophagus of Tuthmosis I was originally intended for Matatkarér 
Hatshepsut, we find ourselves in possession of three separate sarcophagi of the queen— 
first, one in Cairo, made for her while she was merely a royal consort®; second, this one 











t Davis, Adéehopettd, 91, Professor Sethe called my attention to this statement of Carter's, which I had 
overlooked, nor had I ssen the alterations on the sarcophagus itself when I made the casual examination 
of it which inspired my footnote in Aull, Met, Mus, Feb 125, Sect, m, 54. 


2 Davia, op. cit, 81 * Op. cit., 86. 
' Op, cit, OL. * Op, cif., 87, 89. 


* Carter, Journal, tv, 116-116, Cairo, Livre @entrée, 47032. 
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in Boston, made for her as Maratkarée and altered to serve for Tuthmosis I; and third, 
again in Cairo, and also made for her as Matatkarér, These last two were those found by 
Davis mm her tomb. 
The measurements of the three sarcophagi are instructive: 
Second, as Mafatkarée 


“First, as Queen (as originally made) Third, ns Mafatkarée 
Length over all 197-199 em. 2225 em. 245-246 cm. 
Width —,, 72-73 cm, 86° em. BS em. 
Height ,, 50 em. 89-5 cm. 100 em, 


The increasing size is interesting. Starting out as a queen with a sarcophagus that 
would hold only a comparatively small coffin (less than 182 em. long), she ends with a 
third sarcophagus which would hold a coffin almost as large as that of Tuthmosis I (not 
over 220 cm. long). But this is not all, for im addition there is a change in type, Even 
though both of her first two sareophagi are probably later than the sarcophagus from 
the tomb of Tuthmosis I, both of them are simple rectangular boxes, while that of 
Tuthmosia I has the cartouche-shaped curved head and square feet characteristic of every 
king's sarcophagus from that of Tuthmosis I to that of Tuthmosis IV. Even Hatshep- 
sut's third and last sarcophagus conforms to this cartouche-shaped type. Is it too much 
to conclude that the rectangular type was a queen's type of sarcophagus, and that 
Hatshepsut's second sarcophagus was made so soon after her assumption of the name of 
“King Maratkarér™ that it still conformed to the queen's pattern? 

_ As for the cireumstances under which this second sarcophagus was altered for the 
body of Tuthmosis I, they are clearly set forth in an inscription on the outside, obviously 


part of the alteration itself: #91 (GUM T={{{ 1 eke Iu) ¥( Dies 
=(SSTi=MeCIBU) SC il JS, stating that Hatshepsut had made 
this sarcophagus as a monument for her beloved father, King Tuthmosis I. Why she 
should feel it incumbent on herself to provide a new sarcophagus for her father—even 
though she wanted to move his body—is a point which requires a deeper insight into 
Egyptian motives than we possess. Possibly the difficulty of raising a massive weight 
up out of a tomb was greater than her engineers cared to undertake, Perhaps Hatshepsut 
already contemplated making for herself her third sarcophagus, on a scale more in keep- 
ing with her new position, Or if may be that the translation of the body of Tuthmosis I 
to his new resting-place was to be made the occasion of a second burial ceremony, in 
which case a sarcophagus ready prepared was an essential part of the new tomb, and 
the time which would be required to transport the original sarcophagus from the first 
tomb to the second would have caused an undesirable delay in the proceedings, 

In any case, the new sarcophagus was not adapted to the whole set of coffins in which the 
hody of Tuthmosis I lay in its original resting-place, The space available for a coffin in the 
Boston sarcophagus, even after the last alterations were made, was only 210 em. long x 
64 cm. wide = 645 em. high, The outermost Tuthmosis I coffin is 18 em. longer than 


' The sarcophagus lid of Amenophis TTI is still cartouche-shaped, but differs somewhat from those of 
his predecessors, 

* Davis, Hitshopeitd, 83, On the Cairo Tuthmosia I and third Hatshepsut sarcophagi the spice where 
the dedication is placed on the Boston sarcophagus is occupied by the nxxu Chapter of the Book of the 
Dead which, on the Boston sarcophagus, has to be placed inside (op. cf., 87-8) to make room for the 
dedication imscription. This circumstance, as well as the appearance of the dedication inscription, show 
that the latter was planned as part of the restoration. 
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this, and since even the second is 2 cm. longer, neither of the existing coffins of the 
Tuthmosis I-Paynozem set could have been put into it. On the other hand, the clearly 
unplanned-for final lengthening of the sarcophagus indicates an unforeseen emergency 
which should not have arisen if a new coffin had been prepared to ita measure. It would 
seem, therefore, that the body was brought in a third coffin, now lost, which would not 
fit into a space 203 em. long but would go into one 210 em, in length, That such an 
innermost coffin must have existed is evident from another consideration. The mummy 
of Tuthmosis [ is only 1545 om. tall’, while the second coffin of the Tuthmosis I-Pay- 
nozem set is 212 cm. long*. Tuttankhamin’s mummy, with a stature of 163 em., 
required a length of only about 180 em. inside the third, gold coffin to hold the mummy 
wrapped and masked*. If the wrappings of Tuthmosis I were anything like those of 
Tutrankhamiin, there still remains a difference in length between his finished mummy 
and the second coffin in the existing set of over 35 cm.—ample space for a third coffin, 
even of wood instead of the much thinner metal used for Tuttankhamin. 

Meyer makes the statement that the sarcophagus prepared by Hatshepsut for Tuth- 
mosis | was never used*, Certainly no evidence as to whether it had been used or not 
can be drawn from the object itself, while the inference to be drawn from the relevant 
circumstances, as I see them, is just the opposite of Mever’s statement. The alabaster 
jars dedicated by Tuthmosis IT and Hatshepsut to their father originally must have been 
deposited in the latter's tomb, where one of them remained until 1899. If three others 
had been brought to the tomb of Hatshepsut, surely it was only with the body of 
Tuthmosis J. Again there is the circumstance of the final lengthening of the new sarco- 
phagus for Tuthmosis I, the obvious explanation of which is that when they were 
brought to the tomb of Hatshepsut it was found that the body and coffin of Tuthmosis I 
would not fit into it. And lastly there is the redecoration of the outer coffins for 
Paynozem. This was not the sort of emergency repairing which was so often done in the 
confusion of the moving of the royal mummies. These coffins have been methodically 
and elaborately re-gilded and inlaid—not merely daubed over with paint to cover up the 
ravages of the tomb robbers. Under these circumstances it is hard to conceive of their 
being appropriated for Paynozem if the mummy of Tuthmosis I were still in them, but 1t 
is quite understandable that they should have been put to a new use if they had bean 
left behind in the empty tomb after the moving of the hody of Tuthmosis I to the tomb 
of Hatshepsut. 


1 Efliot-Smith, Royal Mummies, 27, Even if its identification be questioned, the fact remains that all 
the then of the family were very short, and therefore we may aseume that the length of the mummy 
of Tuthmosia I did not differ materially from this figure. 

? Daressy, Cercuerls dea cechettes royates, 61025, 

4 Carter, Tut-andA-Amen, 01, 228, 362. 

4 Genchichte, 1, 116, 0, 2. Perhaps he was inspired to make this statement by an idea (iid, n. 3; 
ef. Davis, Hdtshopsttd, xiv) that the tomb of Hatshepsut had never been finished, because it contained no 
decoration when discovered, The same was true of the tomb of Amenophis I, and practically ao of that of 
Tuthmosia I (Baedeber, 1928, 305), and yet they seem to have been finished. Repeated flooding, from 
which the tomb of Hatehepant seems to have suffered (Davis, op. cit., 79), would haye destroyed all stucco 
in the burial chamber, as it nearly did in the tomb of Tuthmosia L At least one element of decoration 
waa completed in the tomb of Hatshepsut which existed in the tomb of Tuthmosis [ (Daressy, /owilles 
dans ta Vallés cles Rois, No. 24990; Davia, op, cit, xiv, 80), This was a collection of mortuary texts 
inacribed on limestone blocks found scattered in the crypt. They seem to appear also in the early tomb 
of Hatshepsut (Carter, Jowrna/, tv, 114). 
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My personal opinion of what happened would be somewhat as follows. When 
Hatshepsut assumed the name and style of “King Mafatkarer”’—about the 8th year 
of Tuthmosis I1[—she began the construction of her temple at Der el-Bahri!, charging 
Senmut with that task and Hapuseneb with the excavation of her tomb behind it in the 
Valley of the Kings. For political purposes it was desirable to associate her name as 
closely as possible with that of her father, Tuthmosis I, and this could be accomplished 
most effectually by associating him in her mortuary cult. It was decided, therefore, to 
translate the body of Tuthmosis I to her tomb, much as in the Middle Ages the bodies 
of the saints were translated from the Holy Land to Europe to enhance the sanctity of 
the new cathedrals. There was a sarcophagus already prepared for Hatshepsut in her 
new tomb, and this was altered for Tuthmosis I, Ite size was such, however, that even 
after being lengthened it would only hold the innermost coffin of the king, and the outer 
two coffins were left perforce in the king’s own tomb, Doubtless all the tomb furniture 
of Tuthmosis I should have been brought with his body, but either because the transport 
was negligently conducted or because the tomb of Tuthmosis I had already been robbed 
and much of the furniture broken, actually a number of things were left behind*. In 
the course of time Hatshepsut was buried beside her father, and there both lay until 
the gathering up of the royal mummies under the later Ramessides, when, presumably, 
the bodies of both were moved*. Meantime, the empty coffins of Tuthmosis I remained 
in his sarcophagus in the abandoned tomb. There they were stripped of their gold, but as 
the wood remained serviceable even after five centuries, they were taken over and re- 
furbished at a time when coffina were required for Paynozem, Eventually both the 
hodies of Tuthmosis I and of Paynozem found their way to the royal cache, by which 
time the name of Tuthmosis I on his old coffins had been laid bare once more through 
the theft of Paynozem’s gold leaf from them. By a strange fate, this was noticed by 
the priests who sorted out the coffins and mummies in the cache, and after five centuries 
the body of Tuthmosis I was returned to his own eofting, and it was in his own coffins 
that he was found in modern times. 

The translation of the body of Tuthmosis I to the tomb of Hatshepsut only ac- 
complished part of her purpose. His mortuary cult was to be joined to here, and an 
offering chapel was constructed beside her own in the Dér el-Babri temple where she 
could officiate at his services during her own lifetime and where the priests of her 
foundation could continue to officiate after her death. It is amusing to note, however, 
that in spite of all her pious solicitude for her father’s memory, Hatshepaut prepared a 
chapel for him much smaller than her own, just as she supplied him with her own cast- 
off sarcophagus which she, so to speak, had outgrown. 

The Louvre stela, as we have seen, was the central pomt in this chapel—the altar- 
piece before which the offerings were laid, and the door through which the soul of the 
dead might come forth to partake of the provisions set out for him. As such it 1s made 
to represent conventionally the door of a house, upon the frame of which the names of 
the dead king were displayed, and through a window above which he was to be seen, 
given life by Amin. However, for the purposes of this study the interest in the etela 


t Bult. Met. Mus., Feb., 1925, Sect. 1m, 26, 52 i. 

Note the objecta from the tomb mentioned above on page 55. 

> This must be true, of course, if the mummy supposed to be that of Tuthmosia I is really his. It is 
probable in the case of Hatshepsut from the circumstance of a box of hers being found in the royal cache 
(Maxpero, Mowules royates, 564). Whether her body still existe or not, ia a question, 
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lies in the dedication inscribed on. its = side’: DID RC SE §u 


oe WLS RS K—-S (O/B) etc., setting forth the fact that this chapel— 
like the sarcophagus buried far beneath the mountain behind tt—was a monument which 
Mafatkaret Hatshepsut had erected in memory of her father, Tuthmosis I. 

The chapel and stela of Tuthmosis I lead us naturally into an investigation of the 
still existing data on the mortuary cult of Tuthmosis I. 

An independent hierarchy for the mortuary services of Tuthmosis I seems to have 
existed from the period immediately following his death, into the Nineteenth Dynasty when, 
probably, the cult of this king was taken over by the “Servants of the Place of Truth.” 
I print as an appendix to this article (p. 68) a list of the prieste of this hierarchy known 
i) me. 

In the beginning the cult must have been centred in a mortuary temple prepared by 
Tuthmosis I himself—or at latest by Tuthmosis II shortly after his father’s death, It 
is a perfectly well-recognised fact that the tomb in the Valley would not have 
been complete without its chapel, and we have no reason to suppose that a king who 
occupied the throne for a score or more of years would have failed to provide himself with 
such a shrine. Later we have found Hatshepsut building a chapel within her own temple 
for her father’s services, but considering that over twenty years had elapsed since his 
death we cannot suppose that this was the first chapel where these services were celebrated. 
Thus, in the end, the cult must have had two shrines, and Davies has noticed a pomt 
which may well reflect this condition. The Chief Prophets numbered § to 12 in my list 
are all represented in Tomb 51 and those numbered 13 to 15 in Tomb.31, Some of 
these Chief Prophets may have been of different generations. Thus 11 is the son of 10; 
8 may be identical with 4 and a more or lesa distant ancestor of 10; and again 12 is 
presumably a later intruder in the tomb. But even so, there remain at least six Chief 
Prophets of Tuthmosis I under the two kings Seti I and Ramesses IT, and Davies suggests 
that this may be the result of the existence of more than one cult-place*. 

One such cult-place appears in the list of priests. Nos, 5, 10, and 16 give it 


a name elsewhere written more fully |elfUG=s+ , * We meet with a priest of 


Amin in this temple under Tuthmosis ITI, and in the tombs of Puyemrér and Rekhmirér, 
dating from the later years of the reign of Tuthmosis III, we find it listed among the 
Theban temples sharing in the endowments of Amin. We do not find it, however, 
among such temples at the beginning of the reign, as listed in the tomb of Ineny*. 
Probably from this very cult-place comes part of one valve of a double door, now in 
the Metropolitan Museum? (PI. xi, fig. 1), Here we find the names of Amiin and Tuthmosis [ 











1 Apparently the same inscription was started on the left sido, for the Horus name of Hatahepeut had 
already been carved in the upper left-hand corner before the Horus name of Tuthmosia | was substituted 
for it. 

? This unusual name appears on the obelisk of Tuthmosis I (Sethe, (ré., 1v, 94; Gauthier, Livre des 
roia, 11, 217) #8 an alternative to the better known one, 

* Two Ramesnide Tombs, 13,0. 2. In Pueyenrd, 0, 85 he had doubted the posmbuility. | 

4 On a fragment of Eighteenth Dynasty relief in Naville, C/th Dynasty Temple at Deir of Bahari, 101, 
Pl. xvi. 

* Sethe, Uri,, rv, 1225. " See the analysia of these three lista in Davies, Puyemr?, 0, 7847. 

T MMLA. 22. 2 26: purchased in Kurnah, It may hove come from Dirit Abu'l-Nega, It has been 
mentioned by Davies, op. cit, 84. The doorway in which it was hung must have been 125 cm. wide—the 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 9 
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opposed by that of Tuthmosis I], “in ¢Okheperkarér-endued-with-life.” However, since 
Tuthmosis II is here described as = and as the inscription once read /\=+, obviously 
it was originally Maratkarér who occupied his place, Thus the earliest mention of 
KaAnemet-ankA is on this door made for it by Matatkarér, but to conclude from this that 
she was the founder of the chapel is risky. To do so is tantamount to identifying it with 
the chapel provided for Tuthmosis I in the Temple of Dér el-Bahri*, and to this 
identification there are two serious objections. Firstly, the Dér el-Bahri chapel is named 
on its entrance | *_JF(}§U)|— At _\47*. Secondly, since its one and only door- 
way was constructed for a single valve, the Metropolitan Museum double door could 
never have come from it®. 

On the other hand, if it is difficult to identify KAnemet-ankh with the Dér el-Bahri chapel, 
it is even more difficult to imagine the existence of more than two shrines of Tuthmosi [, 
and no reasonable hypothesis is left except to consider that ‘Olheperkarér-Kinemet-ankh 
was the temple founded by Tuthmosis I to be the chapel for his tomb, The absence of 
any trace of its name before the days of Matatkaré*-—and particularly its absence from 
the list of Ineny—need not bother us too much. The conclusion is that Tuthmosis I must 
have founded a temple, and if it has not survived under the name of Ahnemet-ankh, neither 
has it survived under any other. That we should begin to find it only under Maratkarér 
may be due to its increased importance after her enlargementa of the structure and 
probably of the endowment. Of such an enlargement we may have traces other than the 
door in the Metropolitan Museum. Bricks bearing the name of the living Matatkarér and 
of the dead Tuthmosis I side by side are particularly common around the lower end of 
the ‘Asasif*, The possibility must be admitted that they come from some structure 
connected with the valley temple of Dér el-Bahri, but until they have been found im situ 
it is always arguable that they are relics of the mortuary temple of Tuthmosis I, which 
we should expect to find somewhere along the desert edge in front of the Dira’ Abu’'l- 
Nega between the Amenophis 1 temple and near the foot of the Hatshepsut causeway*. 





In conclusion, it may be worth while to recapitulate briefly the facta as I have 
presented them in an endeavour to elucidate what Meyer has justifiably described as an 
obscure state of affairs in our knowledge of the entombments of Tuthmosis I. 

A. The tomb prepared for Tuthmosis I by Ineny, No. 38 in the Valley of the Kings, 
was discovered by Loret in 1899. 

B. Tuthmosis I was buried in this tomb by Tuthmosie IT and his sister Hatshepsut, 
before the latter had adopted the name of Maratkarér. Of the burial furniture, the 
sarcophagus decorated by Tuthmosia I], the canopic box and o canopic jar head, two 
coffins (redecorated for Paynozem), four alabaster vases dedicated by Tuthmosis IT and 
Hatshepsut, and fragments of glass are in the Cairo Museum. 
one valve when complete having been G4om, wide. Originally each valve waa framed and hinged with 
copper. The wooden panel is painted ral; the incised inscription, having been blue originally, was after- 
wards repainted white. 

' Davies, op, cit, B4. ? Naville, Dear ef BoAari, v, 6. 

* The doorway which it might fit (Davies, (fi¢.) leads ton chamber which has no connection with the 
cult of Tuthmoss [. 

' Carnarvon and Carter, Five Years’ Leplorations, 40, Pl. xxxit. The Metropolitan Museum Expedition has 
also found them in the same neighbourhood. Lepsius (2), Texte, 1, 26=Awasfidel, Verz., 448) and Weigall 
(dinates, 1906, 129) found them in the Tuthmosis IIT temple, where they probably had boen reused, 

§ Following out the tendency of the Necropolis to grow southwarda, noted by mein Journal, x, 224. 
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C. The mortuary chapel of the tomb was probably called (Okheperkarée-khnemet- 
ankh, and may have been located between the Amenophis I Temple and the foot of the 
Dér el-Bahri causeway, Hatshepsut may have enlarged it some time after she assumed 
the name of Maratkarér, in the reign of Tuthmosis IIT, 

D. A tomb (found by Carter in 1916) and a sarcophagus (now in Cairo) had been 
provided for Hatshepsut when she was still bearing the titles of a queen—probably the 
wife of Tuthmosis IT. 

E. About the 8th year of Tuthmosis IIT, at the time when Hatshepsut adopted the 
name of Maratkarér, she caused Hapuseneb to construct for her the new tomb, No. 20 in 
the Valley of the Kings (excavated in 1903-4 by Davis and Carter). For this tomh ib 
sarcophagus was made on the model of the earlier sarcophagus, 

F. For political purposes Hatshepsut desired to establish the cult of Tuthmosis I in 
her own temple, which she had caused Senmut to construct at Dér el-Bahri, She there- 
fore had a chapel in it, next to her own, set aside for his cult. The stela of this chapel 
was discovered by Athanasi about 1820 and sold to the Louvre by Salt. 

G. The sarcophagus prepared for Hatshepsut in Tomb 20 was altered for Tuthmosis I 
some twenty or thirty years after his death, when his body, in its inner coffin only, was 
translated to the tomb of Hatshepsut and laid to rest in the altered sarcophagus. With 
it was brought much of his origina] funeral furniture. This sarcophagus is now in Boston 
and of the funeral furniture three fragments of alabaster jars are in Cairo, 

H. Hatshepsut had made for her tomb a hew sarcophagus, of the king's type, which 
is now in Cairo. In this she waa probably buried beside her father, Tuthmosis I. 


Note: I am indebted to several of my colleagues for assistance in the above in- 
vestigations: to Harry Burton for the photographs appearing in Pls, xii and xiv ; 
to Walter Hauser for the drawing, Pl. xiii, and for tracings of the plans of Dér el-Bahri 
in the Hay and Nestor I’Hite MSS, and to William (. Hayes for copies of the inserip- 
tions on the Cairo Tuthmosis I sarcophagus, 
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MEROITIC STUDIES VI 
By F. Ly, GRIFFITH. 
(Continued from vol. x1, p. 224.) 
Tue GRarrirt or THE DopECASCHOENtS. 


Tt has been my ambition for some time past to publish a complete collection of the 
demotic graffiti of the Nubian border of Egypt, partly because amongst them are records 
which throw light on Meroitic and the Meroites. This ambition has been stimulated by 
the extreme generosity of Egyptological friends who have put me in temporary possession 
of very large collections of material for it. These helpful friends are Professor Erman 
and Professor Grapow, representing the Berlin Academy which owns the great collection 
of squeezes made by Lepsius’ expedition in 1843-1844; Professor J. J. Hess of Ziirich, 
who worked single-handed on the spot in 1695-1894, bringing back a magnificent col- 
lection of squeezes; Professor Spiegelberg of Munich, who made another collection at 
Philae in the following year; and Professor Roeder of Hildesheim, who made a complete 
record of the Dakke temple for the Egyptian government in 1910. Further, Dr. Gardiner 
has lent me his costly series of photographs of Philae taken by the Nubian expeditions 
of the Berlin Academy in 1908-9. These materials have now been sorted and catalogued, 
and Mrs. Griffith is engaged in the heavy task of drawing the graffiti from the squeezes. 
In all we find records, good or bad, of about 420 separate graffiti, About fifty of these 
are from Dakke, about twenty are from various lesa important sites, and the remainder, 
some 350, are from the holy island of Philae. They are of all sizes and degrees, ranging 
from a single name or an unfinished seribble of a word or two to a magnificent record 
of twenty-six long lines of small writing, Out of the 420 only about a score refer to 
Meroites, and most of these have been long known through the publications of Lepsius 
and Brugsch; yet new information reaults from re-examination of squeezes. I hope, if 
possible, to complete the collection by a visit to the region next year, one of the prin- 
cipal objects being to fix the exact position of each grathto that still survives after the 
many injuries which have been inflicted upon the temples of the Dodecaschoenus in 
recent years by flooding, ruin and restoration. 


Some new identifications. 

1. Shashimete is a title found in Meroitic descriptions of persons, sometimes in con- 
nection with the name of a deity and therefore characterized as a “sacerdotal title” in 
the index of Kerandg, vi. It occurs, written ssmt,' in demotic graffiti, not however 
in those of the third century which have been so productive of Meroitic names and 
titles, but in two earlier ones, both unpublished. One is from Kalabsha(!)*; the other, at 

1 The Meroitic J letter transcribed § often corresponds to 4 and seems to be nothing more than « 


while J is se, o8 it were $ J. See Journal, 1, 117. 
2 From o loose block the provenance of which is at present uncertain. 
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Philae, is dated in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 48 a-p. In the latter the shashi- 
mete, who was evidently a man of high position, is named after the individual who 
united the offices of leméshe (strategus) and rat (agent), being a kind of nomarch over 
the Dodecaschoenus; but the context is not yet clear to me. Both of these shashimetes 
bore Egyptian names, Pakhniim and Petephawt, and probably belonged to the Dode- 
caschoenus or pethaps to the Meroite border Just southward. 

2. On the roof of the Birth-House at Philae is engraved a pair of feet with two 
short and very late inscriptions, demotic above, Meroitic at the side, both unfortunately 
much worn. In the demotic one can read “The feet of Esmét (piiss) [son of ......1), 
the prophet of Isis”; in the Meroitic (Jnser. 116) Sg@: Smeti: “feet of Smithis,” followed 
by groups of less obvious meaning, Two other inscriptiona near-by ({nser. 114, 117) 
begin with the same words #q?: Smeti:, 117 ending with “the prophet in Philae,” or 
perhaps “of her that is in Philae,” so confirming the identification of the demotic name. 

3. Professor Sayce’s identification of the name Merof in a group ¥3¢ 2. 7 in the 
great inscription of Akinirar, where my alphabet would give Mezawi, is now fully justified 
(see next section). Thereby we gain another geographical equation, the Meroitic name 
of Amara, Pereme (formerly read Pezeme) obviously identical with the [piu or pies 
peyady of Ptolemy. | 

4. We further gain a very valuable equation of the king Taqrire-amani (hitherto read 
as Tagrize-amani), on the square blocks from Mero# now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
with Tgrrmn in the demotic of the long inscription of Pasan at Philae. The latter 
proves that the Meroitic king was active in the second and third years of the emperor 
Trebonianus Gallus, 252-3 a.p., a date pointed out by Professor Hess just forty years 
ago in the Berlin Zeifschrift; the squares of Taqrire-amani (Garstang, Meroé, Pls. xxv- 
xxvii, lxv—lxvii) are inscribed in the latest style of Meroitie writing, characterized by the 
signs being strongly slanted and prolonged laterally. 

Professor Reisner has found that Taqrire-amani was buried at Meroé in Pyr. No. 53 
of Lepsius, see Journal, rx, 157, The date of 252-3 an, brings us near to the decline of 
the Meroitic kingdom under the raids of the untameable Blemmyes and the pressure 
of the Axumite kingdom. For the early period, 1t may be recalled, we have a definite 
date of ¢. 23 n.c. for the archaic inscriptions of Tenteqas, Amenirenas-Candace and the 
prince Akinirar, one of which refers to Augustus a4 Romaios (i.e. “Payaios), like con- 
temporary Egyptian inscriptions (Hromaios) at Kalabsha and Denderah; these Meroite 


royalties are found at Meroé and also at Dakke (Pselchis) to which the Meroites had ~ 


pushed forward their advanced base for the fateful attack on the frontier posts in Egypt. 


The Eye of Horus in the Alphabet. 


In a table of values of the Meroitic alphabet in Aarandg, The Meroitic Inscriptions 
of Shabldl and Karandg, p. 11, 1 left only one value with a question mark (although 
there were and still are plenty of details to settle as to pronunciation), namely z for 
=, A, giving such evidence as I could find regarding it on p. 16, 4 was the only 
letter for which I could find no equation either from Greek or Egyptian transcripts of 
Meroitic words or from Meroitic transcripts of Greek or Egyptian words. Cases, however, 
were quoted in which ==, A varied with 7, indicating that the former was a dental 
of some kind, and as = was not to be found elsewhere in the alphabet I proposed that 
letter aa ita equivalent. Four years later Professor Sayce, in a very suggestive note on 
the great stela found by Garstang at Meroé, proposed to read this character as “rh or 
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hr (rhe), as 1 have found it twice changing with u-r and r-é" (Liverpool Annals, vir, 24), 
Tam not sure what variants Professor Sayce refers to in this, In an article on the 
Progress of Decipherment in the following year, 1916 (Jowrnal, mm, 117), I upheld the 
argument for the value z with some fresh evidence, In re-editing the great stela im 1917 
(Journal, rv, 169-170), 1 felt strongly the appropriateness of Professor Sayce's tnter- 
pretation of #43 4.5) as the name of Merewi, t.c. Meroé, but found some arguments to 
oppose to it. T now have the pleasure of acknowledging that Professor Sayce was right. 

The real equivalent of 4. 2, in Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotic is — r, for 

(a) #3545), #3547, Mezewi, Ist cent. b,c, at Mero’, god Amenap, Akin, 
Stela, Il. 17, 18, 20 =hierogl. (Ptolemaic) | 2. !|[\. at Philae—dem. Mre (S222) 171) 
at Dakke and Philae, Mepan, Meroé. 

Another form of the same name is #35 4.9", SAS ASH, Bezewi, god Amenap, 
second—third cent. a.p, at Shablail Medik and Philae—hierogl. |**£),., Stela of Nestosen 
(Schifer, Aethiop. Aonigsinschrift, p. 27)= Uepove in Old Coptic (Preisendanz, P.G.M. 
tv, 14). 


(6) $392 €_, Pezeme, god Amen(-ap), at Amira (Meroitic Inser. No. 88), also at 
Faras and Karanog = hierogl. (Roman) © “¢, L. D.1v, 72¢ at Kalabsha, god Amin 
= [piu (weyatd) of Ptolemy. 

(c) Ring #4_J392.:9 1 ¢ua/ /97, Torize-amnt in “Lion temple” at Meroé = dem. 
“) fe £24 5 pny at Philae, L. D. vi, no. 21, a.p. 252. 


In the names Meroé and Primis (Premnis, ete.) it is seen that the Greeks and 
Romana agreed with or accepted the Egyptian rendering of & by r. There were two 
Meroitic signs “/ and J, representing distinct sounds, but both represented by r. What 
ia the difference between them? 

Anyone who will study the list of equations given in Aarandg, v1, pp. 8-10, and 
the further list in Jowrnal, mr, 113-115, will find the Meroitic character —, W, 
rendering r, in the Egyptian names of Osiris Horus and Hathor, and in the Egyptian 
title wr-tin; it also renders the Greek 5 in “Pay, doubtless through the medium of the 
Egyptian 2+. On the other hand, there is no equation showing A rendering r or any 
other sound in a Greek or Kgyptian word. One may conclude from this that the sound 
of A was foreign to Egyptian, but to the Egyptian ear at least resembled an r, 
As to Greek, I have something further to say. One might guess the value of the & to 
be something like Hr, “Horns,” since it pictures the Eye of Horus, but in that case one 
would expect it to be used in spelling the initial of "Payy, Eg. 47 ,. A better guide 
is 1 think found in the obvious connexions with ¢, of which I have given instances in 
earlier discussions, as will be seen from the following: 

The leadmg deity of the temple of Kalabsha was named “| % 2s Mrwl in hiero- 
glyphic, Mrivr, Mrwl in demotic, but in Greek surprisingly Maréotiis, One cannot but 
suspect that this curious Egyptian r— Greek vd is the equivalent of 4, with its affinity 
to a dental. If in other cases Mepén, pines Greek pronounced p for Meroitic J, it 
was because they had learnt those names only as transmitted by Egyptians, whereas the 
Greek-speaking soldiers and officials of the Dodecaschoenus wrote the name of the local 


' Lord Pradhoe’s copy in 1828 of the best preserved line (Prudhoe MSS., rv, 13-15) shows the top 
almost complete, confirming the rather obvious restoration “Ama)ni in Peremo" given in Mer, Jnaer,, 11, 


pu, fea i alselo Aaa B- 
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god Mandulis os they heard it. Unfortunately I have not so far been able to find 
the name of Mandulis in Meroitic; but this is not surprising, considering that his 
sanctuaries lay outside the Meroite realm which terminated at the southern end of the 
Dodecaschoenus. 

But there is another name which gives a more convincing result. At Dakke (Mer. Inser. 
No. 92) and Meroé (Mer. 12 ¢)' the queen Amenirenas is entitled 7 A 7, i.e. Kavéaen, 
while on the great stela her title is $3 4.7, Kandawe (?) (Alin. St. 1), This queen 
is evidently the one recorded by Strabo. Another queen, Amanitére, who from the style 
of the cursive writing on a stela (Mer. Inser. No. 126) must be considerably later, of 
the first or second century 4-p., is entitled —~ —, Kantak, in her pyramid-temple and 
}%.=—=&,. Atk, on the Lion Temple at Naga. 4 seems to show variation or 
alternation with 7 in Meroitic and 7 with Q_n, and with #A_nt. 

I think one may conclude that % is nearly d, (mjd, but not identical with it, for 
the v8 of Apevdwrns is rendered by Aretate, and not by X%, in the only Meroitic in- 
stances recorded, The equivalence of Egyptian r, too, shows a different tendency. It is 
perhaps worth while to note that p becomes ~ before «in Old Nubian, and that the 
cerebral r of India is said to be found in some African languages. 

It 1s pretty clear that ¢ was not represented in the Meroitic alphabet. \é oceurs In 
the Egyptian cartouche-name of Afkheramani at Debid, and — é in that of Kwré at 
Meroé; but these are of middle Ptolemaic age, and may well belong to another language 
than Meroitic, No such sound occurs in demotic transeriptions of foreign names of the 
Roman period in the Dodecaschoenus. True Meroitic has as yet been traced back only 
to the second half of the first century n.c., the earliest example of all being perhaps the 
grafito at Buhen (Mer. Imser. No. 86), which is older in style than the inscriptions of 
Alinirar 


We must now find some symbol to represent the rather evasive sound of =, J in 
transcription. A combination of d and r, thus @, would be appropriate to the evidence: 
but # may serve, and for ordinary purposes of quotation (apart from Candace) we can 
Eigyptianize conveniently by rendering it with a plain r. 


Mandulis, Talmis and the Blemmyes. 

The temple of Kalabsha can teach us little regarding the Meroites while the great 
Meroitic inscription of king Kharamaréye on its fagade remains undeciphered; but having 
referred in the preceding section to the god Mandulis, I will seize upon this reference 
as an excuse for discussing under the head of “Meroitic Studies” the significance of the 
town, temple and god of Talmis. The position of Talmis is not favourable for a large 
settlement, the Nile valley there being narrow and rocky with little space for cultivation, 
Yet following on a Ptolemaic foundation, Augustus built here the greatest of all the late 
temples of Lower Nubia, and the Blemmyes chose Talmis for the capital during their 
short tenure of power in the Nile valley round about the fourth century A.D. These 
facts seem to require explanation. | 

The name of the principal deity of Kalabsha “Mandulis, lord of Talmis" (5 [s) 
is ordinarily spelt “| Mrwl in Egyptian hieroglyphic of the Ptolemaic and bees 
periods, but sometimes “"¢,,##, — $. Mnwil (sic), Mnrwl are found where Trms is 

| Journal, rv, 1H. 


* See also Zyhlars, Grundsige der Vulvachen. Granimatil in Chriathichen FritAnuuttelalter, pp 9, 10 
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spelt out in alphabetic characters! (Gauthier, Aalabscha, p, 126, etc.). In demotic of the 
Roman period we have Mrwle and Melwle, and once at the end of the fourth century A-p. 
at Philae Mtwle, no doubt for M[njtwle. With the spellings Mrel, Mnrwl we may com- 
pare the remarkable Boheiric form wenpe- of the Egyptian root mr “love.” Mandulis is 
sometimes entitled wr mr “great of love” (Gauthier, pp. 37, 38, etc.), and in a Greek 
hymn he is called ‘A@nva¢ ayarnpa, “ Athene’s darling” (1b. 246), where Athene must 
be Buto, conaort of Mandulis, wearing the Lower Egyptian crown like Neith (Athens). But 
although this may be a play on the name of the god, the name tteelf looks and sounds 
non-Egyptian, and puts Mandulis in a quite exceptional place amongst the deities of 
the Dodecaschoenus, for all the others (except perhaps one with an indecipherable name 
Rmry, Hnr?, also at Kalabsha, Gauthier, Pls. lxiii, Ixiv) have distinctly Egyptian names. 

Mandulis has an adult form and a youthful form (Mrwl-p-Ard), but neither of these 
in the representations beara obvious marks of foreign origin. Their titles and inscriptions, 
however, are more significant. Mandulis gives to the Emperor all the products of Puani 
(Arabia?) (Gauthier, pp. 20, 23), or To-nir and its products (1. pp, 100, 114, 155), and 
he is “great of love in To-ntr” (p. 37), “great god come from T'o-ntr” (pp. 45, 94, 116, 
155, 162), “divine child come from Puani” (p. 150), “come from the east” (pp. 161, 
162, 163, 164), Mandulis the youth “beautifies the two lands when he comes forth 
from Bekh™ (p. 55), He was probably looked upon as a solar god (ef. Blackman, 
Dendir, p. 80), but the eastern connexion is constantly harped on* and even his consort 
Uto (Buto) is made to give the products of To-wr (Gauthier, p. 116, ete.), A foreign 
connexion, too, i¢ seen in his frequent title “very great among the deserts (or foreign 
peoples)” (Gauthier, pp. 43, 104, 108, 148, 155, 164, 165). 

The Ptolemaic and Roman temples of the Dodecaschoenus, south of the island of 
Philae, form a long series on the West Bank of the Nile as far as Maharraqa, but 
curiously enough on the Kast Bank there is nothing to correspond to them except the 
remnant of a single Ptolemaic-Roman temple at Agiiala, described by Mr. Weigall and 
by Dr. Blackman in his Denda@r. Now this temple is only some ten kilometres south 
from that at Kalabsha, and it was dedicated to the same deity, Mandulis. In earlier 
times, too, we find one or two fortresses and a few fortress-temples placed on the Kast 
Bank, but many temples built or rock-cut on the West Bank. The fertile ground was 
probably about equal on the two sides of the Nile, but on the west sandy deserts made 
a very efficient protection against Libyan raids in the days before camel transport was 
plentiful. On the east side there was much more animal and vegetable life among the 
hills and widis than now, and the untamable nomads of that region, Meza-Blemmy- 
Beta, though useful on occasion, were also a constant source of danger. Perhaps this 

explains the rarity of temples on the east bank. 

To resume the results eo far reached: we appear to have in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times in the Dodecaschoenus one solitary temple on the East Bank at the modern Agiala 
dedicated to a god with eastern affinities and barbarian name, Mandulis. On the West 
Bank is a long series of temples of the same age, but the largest of them is at Talmis, 
a few miles north of Afiala, and dedicated to the same unique eastern divinity. 





1 Tulmis seems to occur in demotic at Agtala, spelt Tims, and perhaps in Meroitic spelt Firma at 
Kalabsha (Wer. Jnaor. No. 94, at ond of line 2). 

* Agninst thia is to be ect only one reference to the weat (Gauthier, p, 126), “great power at the head 
of the western land,” which is perhaps simply a scribe's error for “eastern.” 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv: 10 
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Incapable of civilisation as were the Blemmyes, they had their uses at least as 
fighting men in the Egyptian army, as police, and as guides through the desert, and 
it was desirable to provide means of negotiating with them, Was not this the aim of 
Philadelphus in building a shrine to the strange god, attracting the nomads to worship 
there with the Egyptians on the East Bank of the great river! On the far bank the 
Ptolemies, and again the prudent Augustus, authorized the buildmg of an imposing 
temple wherein the most solemn pacts could be ratified in surrot ndings that would awe 
the barbarians, somewhat as Philae served in later times. The spot selected for it 
was barren enough to please the town-shunning Blemmyes, Centuries later, when the 
Blemmyes were masters of this part of the Nile valley and even settled m it “from 
Primis to Telélis (Shellal)"!, they naturally adopted the temple of Talmis and ita 
surroundings for their capital and for the residences of their rulers and priests. 

Amongst the few blocks that remain of the temple at Agiala, two graffiti have been 
found: one in demotic, one in Greek with barbarous name. What a contrast does this 
furnish to the great temple of Talmis whereon the abundant graffiti, in Greek or even 
in Latin, record the piety of soldiers and others, but all with Greek or Roman names! 
There is not, in the whole temple of Talmis, a single grafito in demotic, nor is there 
one in Greek or Latin to commemorate an Egyptian. At Agfiala the Blemmyes mingled 
with the Egyptians. At Talmis there was no Egyptian settlement, but apparently the 
peoples of Nubia could thera meet with the military and civil authorities of the government 
on solemn occasions. A remarkable representation of two leading Meroitic divinities, 
Amin of Napata and Ammon of Primis, on the north wall of the pro-cella (Gauthier, 
Pl. xxxvi, a4, and p. 112), may have been placed there for the benefit of the Meroites. 

To regularize the situation, Mandulis had been taken by the Egyptian priests into 
the Osiris-Isis family as son of Horus, and was specially associated with Uto (Buto), the 
nurse of Horus. Isis and Osiris are leading deities both at Agiala and at Kalabsha; we 
may recall Procopius’ statement that the Blemmyes and Nobatae of his day worshipped 
all the Hellenistic gods, with Isis, Osiris and Priapus (i.e. Amiin!), and that the 
Blemmyes offered human sacrifices to the Sun*. Perhaps the Sun was none other than 
Mandulis, 

The low culture of the Blemmyes 18 seen in the extraordinarily scanty and miserable 
records which they left at Talmis (Gauthier, p. 189). The author of the Frhrist, writing 
at the end of the tenth century a.p., states that their nomad successors, the Beda, had 
a mode of writing, but that he had never seen an example of it. Beyond a very few 
inseriptions and documents written chiefly by Egyptian and Coptic scribes on leather 
in debased Greek, and some graves covered with heaps of stones, they seem to have 
bequeathed nothing to the world except a reputation for barbariam. Otherwise the proofs 
of the thesis that I have proposed might have been much clearer. 


' So Olympiodorns, the Silco inscription and apparently the Meroitic inscription of Kharamaréye; see 
my Meroitie {nacriptions, 11, 80, Kharamartye might mean “ beloved of Horus (?)" in Meroitic, but Khar 
is a Oona plciOne element in Biummy royal hames. 

* See the useful collection of extracts from classical authors and inscriptions printed in Woolley and 
Randall-Melvyer, Acranig, m1, 102. 
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A NEW SPEECH OF LYSIAS 
By H. J. M. MILNE 


The orator Lysias is credited by Plutarch with as many as 425 speeches, and even 
reputable critics in antiquity admitted 233 as genuine, Of these a considerable number, 
about 170, are known by name and $4 are still extant. As might be expected, new works 
of this prolific author have already emerged from the rubbish-heaps of Egypt, at Hibeh 
(Pap. Hib. 14), and at Oxyrhynchus (Pap. Oxy. 1606), and the latter site has again, 
from its inexhaustible stores, furnished us with the new text, unknown even by nanie 
before, which forms the chief subject of the present article. 

The papyrus, now in the British Museum, has received the inventory number 2852, 
and consists of a leaf from a codex, imperfect on all sides save perhaps the right margin. 
On the recto are remains of two columns, on the verso of one, written m a rounded 
flowing hand which may be dated as of the early 4th century a.p. The fragment measures 
17°5 om. = 18°5 cm. (extreme dimenzions), width of right margin 5 em., of column 7 cm. 
The number of letters in the line varies from 15 to 21, but averages from 17 to 19. 
Punctuation is marked by paragraphus and spacing, e.g. in lines 54, 60. Tota adscript 
is omitted; otherwise the orthography is correct except for the usual confusion of e and 
t. The common contraction for » at the end of the line, a horizontal stroke over the 
preceding vowel, is employed in several instances. The position of the leaf in the codex 
may be inferred from the fact that the text on the recto precedes the text on the verso. 
Early books were usually composed of a single quire, formed by placing a number of papyrus 
sheets one above another, recto upwards, then folding them over to form a single gather- 
ing. In consequence verso precedes recto for the first half of the book, and recto verso 
for the second half, where our fragment no doubt belongs. Quires of many sheets are 
known; the great Hermas papyrus in the Michigan Library had over 40, perhaps even 
50, presumably forming a single quire, in spite of the clumsiness of such an arrangement. 

Two speeches are represented. Of the first, no. 1 of the extant orations, only a few 
words and line-endings survive, with the subscription. Even these meagre remams, how- 
ever, suffice to raise several textual points which are indicated in the notes, The evidence 

thus supplied is at least eight centuries earlier than our only real MS, authority, the 12th- 
century Heidelberg codex, and does not support the changes proposed by Herwerden. 
The new speech, of which the title is fortunately preserved, was written on behalf of 
Eryximachus, charged with “ having remained in the city.” From the few lines preserved we 
cannot follow the trend of defence, as the speaker gets no further than preliminary pro- 
testations of having ventured person and property in the public cause. The occasion of 
the charge can, however, hardly be in doubt, but must refer to events at the time of the 
Thirty Tyrants who gained control of Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian War. It is 
i toa to identify Eryximachus with the medical man of that name who is known to 

us from the Symposium and other dialogues of Plato and who, as a lover of culture, may 
be presumed to have had leanings towards the aristocratic party. In any case, and for 
whatever reason, he failed to leave the city when the seizure of the Piraeus by Thrasybulus 
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at the head of the triumphant democratic exiles led to a general exodus from Athens to 
join the ascendant party. Lysias himself had early fled from the exactions of the Tyrants, 
barely escaping with his life, and was one of the most active supporters of the democratic 
refugees, In spite of the amnesty which followed the restoration of the democracy, 
difficult times must have supervened for people like Eryximachus with hearts suspect of 
lukewarmness. Pettifoggers and blackmailers we know were active and evidently succeeded 
in bringing him before the law. His defence, had it survived entire, might have shed 
further light on the personal background of a critical period. 


Col. i (Recto) 
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Col. ti (Recto) 
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1. MSS. ofe fiiae fords dpavrot vopi{a rorrqy: the Pap. perhaps brep ¢; 5 daw. @ mda 
(eave) Herwerlen, needlessly. 4. rd rowtra Herwerden, but there is nu room here for ra. Pap. opi. 
710. ‘The division of the lines is conjectural. & » uncertain, Close beneath it are t ike oi, 
porhape a superscript addition or correction of the subsequent line, or a record of the alternative ies 
(Eapapraryroven. 10. Pap. «7 most likely, MSS. yrduqr Zyovras, but that order does not fit into red 
lines as reconstituted. 11. Rend «dhAwr. 16. Pap. caep, 19. Pap, eSovhopa, 92 Read 
roArwr. 
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a7. CEL line Gl. on. Ct Lire: BG. 44, Pap, virep Uper cL 47. Pap. i uake. 45. Pap. tre. 


64. Pap. pe. 57. Pap. id. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT-HEAD OF TUTHMOSIS II1(?) AT 
BERLIN, AND THE PORTRAITS OF HATSHEPSUT 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xv and xvi. 


In September of last year I asked my colleague at Berlin, Professor Schiifer, his 
opinion of the new portrait of Tuthmosis [IIT (or Hatehepsut), published by me in 
this Journal, xm, 133 ff., which Professor Qapart and I had independently identified 
among the lesa known sculptures in the British Museum. With his customary kindness 
he replied as followa: “Ich kann Ihnen und unserer Wissenschaft nur Gliick wiinschen 
zu dem Funde. Dass der Kopf in die Zeit Thutmosis des LI] pehdrt, daran kann ja 
nicht der geringste Zweifel sem. Ich wirde ihn mit Thnen fiir den Konig selbst halten, 
obgleich die Bildnisziige nicht so entschieden herausgearbeitet sind wie bei dem beriihmten 
Stiick aus Karnak in Kairo, sondern idealisiert erscheinen. Unmiglich wiire es natiirlich 
bet dieser Art von Bildnissen nicht, dass vielleicht doch Hatechepsut gemeint wire. 
Moglicherweise wird man sich tiber diese Frage immer Kopf zerbrechen. Dadurch 
wird aber an dem Wert des ganz ausgezeichneten Stiickes nichts geindert. Ich kenne 
solehe Ausgrabungen in der eignen Sammlung recht wohl aus eigener Erfahrung, obgleich 
in den letzten Jahren keine grossen Uberraschungen dabei mehr vorgekommen sind..., 
Thre Anfragen haben nun auch bei uns geburtshelferisch gewirkt."’ He goes on to say 
that “bei der Uberlegung [Thren Thutmosisfalles” he had looked again at a very finely 
worked little portrait head of a king, uninscribed, of “hard white stone” (calcareous 
limestone or marble?), No. 2005 in the Berlin Collection, which had been bought “at 
Sakkirah” by the Lepsius Expedition in the ‘forties, and had generally been regarded 
as belonging to the Nineteenth Dynasty, as the Ausfihrliches Verzeichnis of 1899 describes 
it (p. 120), “Konigs-Kopf aus feinstem w. Stein, die Arme waren vorgestreckt; die 
leicht gekriimmte Nase findet sich Shnlich bei Kénigen der Dyn, 19, h. 10 om.” 
Professor Schiifer aays he had long considered it however to belong to the Highteenth 
Dynasty in reality, and on re-considering it now he was greatly struck with the 
resemblance of its profile to that of the Tuthmosis head at Cairo, so he sends me its 
photograph (Pl. xv, fig. 1), and bids me publish it, if I wish, as a pendant to my find 
in the British Museum. This I therefore now proceed to do, with many thanks to my 
genial colleague. : | 

I think myself that Professor Schifer is right in his identification of thia new portrait 
as one of Tuthmosis rather than of Hatahepsut, though again the possibility must not be left 
out of account, that the Berlin head also is of Hatshepsut. I would compare the profile 
of the Berlin Hatshepsut sphinx, premising of course that the lower part of its nose is a 
restoration of Lepsius’s time and in some ways not a very successful restoration: i¢ should 
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:. Head of Tuthmosis [11 (?). Berlin. Actual size. 
2, 3. Head of colossal Osirid statue of Hatshepsut from her temple at Dér el-Bahri. 
(By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 








Plate XVI. 





Hatshepsut Sphinx. Berlin. Senfe 4. 
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actual bridge are original’, and here a great resemblance to the spring and bridge of the 
Berlin Tuthmosis(?) head is noticeable if the two profiles are compared, while the 
reeemblance to the nose of the Cairo Tuthmosis head is definite, However, as has been 
said, Tuthmosis and Hatshepsut were very much alike. The Berlin head is less idealized 
than the London portrait. Like the young Cairo portrait-head, it is naturalistic. The 
upward tilt of the nose is very individual and is certainly paralleled, though much less 
decidedly, in the British Museum head No. 986. The king (if it is not the queen!) is 
represented as older than in the Cairo-statue, in which he is obviously a mere boy. — - 

Whether this head is finally to be assigned to Tuthmosis or to Hatshepsut we leave 
to further argument to decide, if itean. Study of the known portraits of Hatahepsut, which 
recently have increased in number (specially notable being the colossal limestone head 
of which happily the most important part, including the nose (Pl. xv, figs. 2, 3), was 
found by Mr. Winlock at Dér el-Bahri in 1927)*, may lead us to a definite conclusion in 
the case of both the London and the Berlin heads before long. 

I should add that this, the newest portrait of Hatshepsut, certainly gives more point 
to the arguments of those who see in the British Museum head No. 986 Hatshepsut 
rather than Tuthmosis 14. Mr. Carter is strongly of this opinion, and if one compares 
the full-face illustration of Mr. Winlock's head (Pl. xv, figs. 2, 3)? with the full-face 
illustration of the British Museum head (Journal, xm, PL. xxix), the resemblance is 
certainly striking, more so than the resemblance between the full-face of the British 
Museum head and that of the Berlin sphinx No. 2299 (Pl. xvi), whose mouth is smaller 
than that of the British Museum head. Differences in the eyes in all three portraits are 
merely due to difference of conventional treatment by the sculptors, and mean nothing 
as to the actual appearance of the queen’s eyes. Exeept perhaps in some of the best 
work of the ‘Amarnah and the Saite periods (e.g. of the latter, the British Museum head 
of an old man, No. 37883; Journal, xim, Pl. xi, 27 ff.), the eyes are, on account of the 
overmastering convention, the least reliable of facial traits in Egyptian portraits. 








' See Schifer, Amel. Berichte ana den Kal. Awnsteammlungen, 1910-11, 71. He writes to me: “... die 
Nase etwa vou der Hobo des inneren Augenwinkels obwiirts (siehe Vorderansicht) ergingt ist. Auf der 
rechten (vorn Beschuwer aus linken) Nasenseite ist der Nasenfliigel bis zur Hilfte orhalten, wilrend er auf 
der andern Seite ganz zerstirt ist. Sonst ish das Gesicht atspercchnetéerhalten. Der Hart ist bis auf drei 
Wellen am Ansatz erginet, ebenso ist auch der aufgerichtete Leib des Uriius und der untere Teil der 
Kopftuchlappen modern." 

* Prof Schiffer writes: “ich bin geradezu fiberrascht von der Abrilichkeit mit dem Gesicht der 
bertihmten Statue in Kairo, was das Profil angeht.* 

1 Bull, Met, Mus N.Y. Feb, 1928, ii, fig. 47, p. 47. 

‘ The small portrait-figures found previously by Mr. Winlock (Bid, Met, Mus. NY. 1923, ii, figs. 27, 28) 
are not sufficiently individual to be of much sesistunce in determining what the queen really looked like ; 
but they contirm generally in the outline of the face the evidence of the new Winlock portrait, 
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ZWEI INSCHRIFTEN DER SPATZEIT 
Vor WILHELM SPIEGELEERG 
Mit Tafel xvi. 
Eine hieroglyphisch-demotische Weihstele im Museum yon Manchester. 


In der aegyptischen Sammlung der Universitit Manchester befindet sich etwa seit 
dem Jahre 1895 als Geschenk des Herrn Robinow' die anf Tafel xvii, 2 abgebildete Stele? 
(no. 8134) aus schwarzem Basalt 40,5 « 28,5 cm. 

Unter der gefliigelten Sonnenscheibe, die wie die tibrigen Darstellungen und Inschriften 
in versenktem Relief (relief en creux) ausgefiihrt ist, eteht rechts der Stifter des Denk- 
mals mit einem Napf, aus dem die Flamme aufsteigt, die vermutlich Weihrauch verbrennt, 
vor einem Opfertisch, auf dem ein Gefiizs mit einer Pfianze liegt, Der Opfertisch ist 
fiir die drei dargestellten und inschriftlich bezeichneten Gottheiten Osiris (73), Isis ( (|<) 
und Nephthys ( ,,) bestimmt. Unter dieser Darstellung befindet sich eine demotische 
Zeile, die den Namen des Verstorbenen nennt, dem die Stele geweiht ist: 

Ab Pi-wrm a3 Dd-hr m'wt=f T’-Hr 

“der ...(2) Pe-werm, Sohn des Dje-ho (Teos), seine Mutter heisst Ta-Hor (Tayris).” 


In der ersten Gruppe “y{' Ab muss der Titel stecken, der mir aber sonst nicht 
i ist. In der auf die demotische folgenden hieroglyphischen Inschrift lauten die 
amen: 


: : 
Pe= AAV AHN 
“der Osiris (= verstorbene) Pwrm, der Selige®, der Sohn des Dd-hr (Teos), des Seligen™, 
geboren von T’-Hr (Tayris).” 
Der erste Name ist selten und mir aus folgenden Schreibungen bekannt: 
(2) of\ "5% Piankhistele, Z. 8, 0£|—_5 yp ib. 140 (28, Dyn.). 
(6) D641 1R,) > Serapeumsstele, Ree. trav., xxm, 15 (22. Dyn.). 
(c) AC WF, FR) Naville, Zell el Yahudiyeh, vim‘ (22. Dyn.), 
(d) Stele Karlaruhe® 3¢ £\~"_> ih * var. o£] 7 _5, |] (22-23. Dyn.). 
(e) = Aan. Serv., vu, 43 (ohne niheres Datum, wohl “Spitzeit ’’), 


1 Von ihm 1890 in Aegypten erworben. 

* Ich verdanke die Aufnahmen der Assistentin der aegyptischen Slg. des Museums Miss Crompton, der 
ich auch sonst fiir eine Reihe von Mitteilungen zu bestem Dunk yerpflichtet bin. Die eine der Aufnahmen 
(links wuf der Tafel) gibt den Namen mit Gipsfillung. 

? — statt findet sich anch sonst in Texten der Spiitzeit, so in dem im folgenden Aufaats 
voriffentlichton Muminnetikett, 

‘ Biche dagu Ree, frovr,, xx, 100, * Sitieddeutache Stefen, 1, no. 32 (Tafel XX). 

© It Original steht dio Hieroglyphe der Hockerstatue. 


= 


Id. 


b J 





a 
Vorderseite tb. Rickseite eines Mumienschildes im Brit. Mus. H. 12.2 ern. 


=. 5 
Hieroglyphisch-demotische Weihstele im Museum von Manchester (No. 8124). 





late AVIT. 


H. 40 cm, 
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tiech ist der Name nicht selten: 


Y) 3 fo Pan. 5 o/fe (25 ta t| 2 M) Ostraka aus Saft el-Henne 


im Museum yon Manchester= Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, double vol,, pls. xxxix 
and xxxix A? (friihptol.). 


(gy) | 5 / if As Pap. dem. Strassburg, 49 (ptol.). 


) LOY, £3 VA oar (#22) Bh) Prwlm, Pap. dem. Berlin, 


$114 = 3140 (Verso) (ptol.). 


Aus allen diesen Schreibungen, zu denen noch die unserer Stele tritt, geht mit 
Sicherheit hervor, dass der Namen aus dem mannlichen Artikel pz vor einem Substantiv 
wrm, wim besteht. Dieses ist im Demotischen mit a determiniert, woraus man auf eine 
Bedeutung “Kind, Knabe, Diener” aber auch auf “gross** schliessen konnte, Das 
Wort sieht unaegyptisch aus, und ich méchte ea als libyech ansprechen, wozu es stimmen 
wiirde, dass das n. pr. zuerst in der Spitzeit (ab 21-22. Dynastie) erscheint®, Seltaam ist 
die hierog!l. Schreibung unseres Textes. Sollte (= sein und ein abusives Deter- 
minativ zu rmj, “weinen” (—— +)! 


Die hieroglyphische Inschrift ed 
2 rsh ‘i od . 
3 Sieh To ltl aes a 
4 oN) Baie? JL? Bic jf li 28 
“Der Konig sei qnidig und gebe (ein Opfer) an Osiris, den Ersten des Westens, den 
grossen Gott, den Herrn von Abydos, Ptah-Sokar-Osiris, den grossen Gott, in dem Heilig- 
tum St, und an Isis, die Grosse, die Gottes-Mutler, und an Nephthys, die Gottes-Schwestern— 
Gebt Schutz dem Osiris P-wrm, dem Verstorbenen, dem Sohne des Dd-Hr (Teos), geboren 
von T’-Hr (Tayris).” 
Aus dem Text wie der Darstellung ergiebt sich, dass die Stele kein Grabstein sondern 
eine Weihstele ist, welche den Schutz der dargesteliten Gotter® fiir den Dedikator 
P-wrm (Pewerme) erbitten soll. 





Ein Mumienschild mit Vignette. 

Die Kenntniss des hier (Tafel xvii, 1) abgebildeten Mumienetiketts verdanke ich Alan H. 
Gardiner, der es im September 1928 dem Britischen Museum schenkte. Ea ist auf beiden 
Seiten beschrieben und ist durch die Vignette am Kopf so einzigartiz, dass es eine 
Verdéffentlichung verdient, die ich mit der freundlichen Erlaubnis yon Dr. Hall gern iiber- 


' Nach eigener Abschrift yom Original. 2 wit-in in, Cw, 
* Der Name steckt vielleicht auch in keilachriftl. Puayama (Zettechr. Aasyr., xv, 396), 
‘ oder etwa =, py’. 
* Po nach der Darstellung nur drei Gotter angerufen sind, so wird man Osiris + PtahSokar-Osiris 
der Tnschrift ale cine Gottheit—Osiria 2u fassen haben. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. li 
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nommen habe. In der bekannten vorstellungsgemissen Zeichenweise! ist der Tote als 
Mumie in dem Sarge liegend dargestellt, auf dessen Deckel in @ der Seelenvogel mit 
Sonnenscheibe, in 6 der hockende Falke mit Kegelkrone (rhm) sitzt, wohl eine Tilustra- 
tion zu dem darunter befindlichen demotischen Text, der mit der Formel beginnt “es 
lebt deine Seele (bj) in Ewigkeit.’ Diese “Seele ist einmal durch den Seelenvogel 6, 
das andere Mal durch den hockenden Falken? (= Ka?) dargestellt. Die demotische 
Insohrift ist auf beiden Seiten fast gleichlantend. 

I. Umechrift*. 
nh pijmk bj 
a nhe dt* jt-nir hm-ntr 
n'mn mm "pj ( 2)! 
Ns-pi-mt 33 °j-m-Atp 
st P2-Srj-(n)ts-h-t 33 Na-pi-mt 
rt nh dee 


(a) 1 
Z 
a 
4 
i) 
6 
(5) 1 tah psj—k (bs)** 
2 ty a nhe 
3 dt* jt-ntr hm-nir n ‘mn tm ’- 
4 pj(?)* Am*(?) Ar 
5 Ne-pi-mir sz ‘j-m-htp 
6 7 Ps-drj-(n)ti-"het az Ns-pi-mt 
7 r* nhh* di* 


2. Ubersetzung. 


"Es lebt deine Seele in alle Ewigkeit—der Gottesvater, Prophet des Amon in Karnak( 7), 
Diener(!) des Horus* Espméte (Espmétis), Sohn des Imhotep (Imuthes), des Sohnes des 
Psentaé (Psintaés), des Sohnes des Espméte, in alle Ewigkeit,” 


Inden hieroglyphischen Inschriften iiber den Darstellungen steht i) Io | np i 5 mit 
der Variante j=. Da ist ©" [077=demot. jt-ntr Ns-p7-md, | 

Das Ns in dem letzteren Namen ist ausgelassen. Fiir den Stah mit Widderkopf ist 
auch sonst die Lesung md (ujtis) bekannt®. 

Links und rechts von dem Sarge steht “ =] krs-+ nfr-t, “schines Begrabnis.” 


‘ Vgl. dazu vor allom H. Schiifer, Von aegypt, Kwnet?, 105 i 

* Siebe dazu Zeitechr. 7. vig, Spr, tx, 27 f Beide Vogel erscheinon auch peheneinander als “Seelen” 
des Toten auf der kiirelich (/fuatrated London News, 1925, 5. OR} 501) verdtientlichten Osiris-Statuette 
des Tutanchamon, | 

* The mit Sternchen® bezeichneten Worter sind hieratiach oder hieroglyphisch gesshriehen, 

* Tie Lesung = AB ogi (oder —4) Cin dj lat fraghich, 

* Das Wort 6? ist mit dem Widder Fa geschrieben, dem die demotisch» Gruppe bj folyt. 

* Nur in &, * Im Original triigt dor Stab einen W idderkepf, 

‘ steht hier fiir méf-Arie “verstorben,” wie 2. B, auch in der vorhor besprochenen demot, hierog!. 
Stele in Manchester no, 6134 («, Seite 80, Anm, 3). 

* Vl. Rec. troe,, oxv, 164% Die Schreibung { Btatt | wal ist nicht selten, z, B. Aswnales Save. Antig. 
X, 154; Statuette Berlin 18662; Temple of Mut 8. 300; Heo. trae, x1v, 50. ; 
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Als Stammbaum ergiebt sich 
Espméte I 


oe 
Imhotep 
Espméte IT 


NACHTRAG. 


_ Fir die Erklarung des n. pr. Pwrm ist der weibliche theophore Name * ot 
(Daressy, Statues de divinités im Catalogue général, no. $8428) von Bedeutung, da er 
lehrt, dacs Purm ein Gottesname war. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S CROOK AND THE SO-CALLED 
“FLAIL” OR “SCOURGE” OF OSIRIS 


By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


It is generally agreed that Andety, the primitive god of Dedu-Busiria, waa the 
prototype of Osiris, and that it was from him that the Egyptian god of the Dead acquired 
the symbols of royalty, the [ and the A, by which Osiris’s images were distinguished 
in later times. These two symbols are usually called the “crook” and the “flail,” or 
the “crook” and the “scourge.” That the [ is the shepherd's crook, the Pastoral Staff 
of Christian times, is, of course, obvious; but if the /+ be carefully examined it will be 
seen that it was s0 constructed that it could only with difficulty be used as a whip, and 
the correctness of the designation “flail” or “scourge,"’ both of which instruments 
are primarily employed for beating, must be questioned, It is of these two symbols of 
sovereignty that I propose to speak in the present paper}, 





I. The “Shepherd's Crook" f, 

The {-sceptre which Osiris holds in his right hand is the shepherd's crook. In the 
earliest figures of it the curve of the crook is slight and does not turn downwards, but 
later examples generally show a much greater curve which turns 
downwards and then outwards* (see Figs. 1 and 2). Many specimens 
of this crook have been found in tombs of the Middle Kingdom and 
later periods*. They range in size from one to three feet in length: 
they are usually made of wood and are sometimes covered with gold 
leaf or thin metal plating. In detailed hieroglyphs the [-sign is 
coloured yellow with black bands, the latter representing rings of 
copper or bronze for strengthening the staff. A specimen of this 
kind of sceptre was kept in the temple at Heliopolis’, It was a sacred object, and a 
special priest had charge of it. 


1 This paper was read before the African Section of the International Oriental Congress held at Oxford 
in August 1928. [ had originally announced my identification of the /. some eighteen years ago in i 
letter dated & December 1910, to Sir James Frager (see his (otden Bough, Part tv, Adonis, Attia Ouiris, 
London, 1914, 0, 108, n. 1), but I delayed publishing full details until I had obtained p specimen of 
a modern ladanisterion from either Crete or Cyprus, Thanks to Dr. Hall and the K of the Candin 
Museum I succeeded in acquiring a specimen Inst year, q , "an 

1 Early examples, Petrie, Meum, x; Murray, Saggara Maatabas, 1, uxix 6; Middle Kineton exain 

* Mace-Winlock, The Tomb of Senebteni, 85, 

* Brugsch, Dict. géogr., 153 and 100, 





Fig, 1. 
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This crooked staff is generally figured in the hand of the reigning Pharaoh’; some- 
times the Viceroya of Nubia are represented with it*; occasionally, though very rarely, 
a Vizier held it®, One example of the form with slightly curved crook is shown in the 
hand of the Aamu sheikh depicted in the scene of a party of Semites arriving in Egypt 
under Senusret I at Beni Hasan‘. Here the sheikh leads his people, and by his side is a 
tame Sinaitic ibex. The crook, called Af?-?, is, in hieroglyphic writing*, very commonly 
employed as a word- “mign for “sheikh” or ~ ruler” or “prince,” and it is not difficult to 
see how it came to have this meaning. Among pastoral peoples it is the sheikh who 
leads the flocks to the best pastures; he is the chief shepherd, and the crook that he 
carried became the outward and visible sign of his authority. Among the Hebrews it 
was the emblem of royalty". The Syrian shepherd still invariably carries a staff or 1 
with him when he goes to feed his flock’. It is often bent or crooked at one aay 
With this staff he rules and guides his animals to their green pastures and defends them 
from their enemies. With it also he corrects them when disobedient, and brings them 
back when wandering. Similar crooked sticks are still employed by the pastoral people 
of the Sinaitic, Eastern and Nubian Deserts, Lord Lindsay® mentions having seen 
Bedawin in the neighbourhood of Sinai carrying short crook-headed sticks like “those 
represented in the hands of Osiris in the Egyptian sculptures,” In the Eastern® and 
Nubian Deserts® the ‘Ababda carry sticks similar to the one figured in the hand of the 
Aamu sheikh figured at Beni Hasan; they are primarily used for killing snakes and 
scorpions, for a straight stick is of little avail for striking a reptile upon the ground. 
These sticks are called selame by the Arabs, and they are made from the branches of the 
sellam-tree (Acacia tortilis) which grows in many of the widis of the Eastern and Nubian 
Deserts. Burckhardt! says that they are made from the branches “about the thickness 
of the thumb and three feet in length, the top of which is bent in the fire while the 
wood is yet green"; they are then frequently mbbed with grease, and acquire great 
weight and strength. At Suakin and generally in the Red Sea Province of the Sudan 
every man carries such a stick. Sometimes a crooked stick with much longer handle js 
represented in the hand of the Egyptian kings”; ; this longer stick was called — =| wet, 
and in hieroglyphic writing it is often used as a word-sign for “goats and sheep,” and 
also for “flocks.” At the present day the ‘Ababda, Bisharin, and “Amara use the long 
shepherd's crook (which they call maharakAt) for pulling down the upper branches of the 
acacias and other trees that their goats and sheep may browse on the leaves; these 
crooks are said to be sometimes well over 20 feet long™, but I have not seen an example 
more than seven feet in length. 


t £y, the statues of Amenophis [V in the Louvre, and of Ramesses 11 at Turin, 

2 Davies-Ganiiner, Tomb of Avy, Pl. xix, 

1 Kg. the Visier of Seti 1, see Wilkinson, Manners anc Customa of the Ancient Lgyptians (ed. Birch), 
tt, 371. This scene is from Pasor’s tomb at Thebes (No. 106). 

4 Newberry, Beni Hason J, PL xxviii. 

® Griffith, Mieroglypha, 57. 

© Genesis xlix, 10; Numbers xxi, 8; Aoek. xix. 11, 14; in Assyrian refw means both “shepherd” and 
“ roler,” 

' Thomeon, The Lond ana the Book, 1, 304, 

' Letters on Eqypt, Edom, and the Holy Land, London, 1966, 164. 

® From my own observation. 

@ Burckhardt, Trevels tn Volvo, London, 1810, 188. 

ii F, von Bissing, Dos Me-Aedigtnm der Aonigs Ne-woser-re, 0, Titelblatt. 

2 ¢ W. Murray, Journ. Xoyal Anthropol. Inet., Li, 421. 
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IL The So-called " Flail” or “ Scourge.” 


This instrument was called Pee a vas ikshe) (Pyr. 1534), and a specimen of it, 
as of the |-sceptre, was preserved in the temple at Heliopolis®. It is figured on monu- 
ments of all periods from the First Dynasty onwards*®. It was held in the hand by 
other deities besides Osirie-Andety, for Ptah, Sokaria, and Khnum are often represented 
with it. Min (Amfin) is also shown with it, although he never grasps it in his hand but 
balances it aloft over his uplifted left hand. It is, moreover, often figured at the back 





of, or at the side of, certain deities and cult-objects, e.g. 2%, \. E. ft, ele. The king 


invariably holds it at the Sed Festival‘. Rarely is it seen in the hands of officials, and 
then only on the occasion of the Sed Festival when it was borne by some high court 


Tn Lacan, Sarcopé., Pla. xlvi, xlvii, is found the writing a /*; im the tomb of Hekemsaf 
‘; ce fh Ann. Sere, ¥, 81. Ty wa oo |'* “ Bearer of the nij-and Ay" ooours aa an epithet of a deity 
in a Twentieth Dynasty tomb at Thebes (No, 66), of Berlin Wh, 1,56. There is a verb oe Lelh 
meaning “to shake,” yr. 1344, of alao 729, 2003, 2204, and Sethe, Verbum, 1, § 428, A deity named 
o oP VhA appears in Fyr. 554, 774: the context of the latter passage reads “Thy J = ten which are 
brought to then before thy brother VA.” The Worterbuch translates the word Agx by “natron or the Hke” 
but the precise meaning of the word is-unknown. The word A— Aw moans “ to protect,” and symbolises 
“doing away with evil.” 

® One was preserved in tha of Heliopolis; Brugsch, Diet, géogr., 153, 100, 

* Mace-Winlock, Senebtest, M4. Sufficient distinction has not been made between the fenther-fan and 
the mAsji in the examples given in this publication. The feather-fan in well-shown in Murray, Saggara 
Mastabas, 1, PL xxiv, and in Newberry, A? DerskeA, 1, Pl. xxx, 1 

' The carliet, exunple Appears ot tha mince head of NarmeorManes at Oxford » Woly-nnae (Dan) is also 
represented holding it (Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, Pl, av, 16; of, alsn the figurv of Neterkhot-Zowe ia Fists, 
Ann, Serv, eae: PL. iii), There are innumerable later examples of the king holding the instrument at tha 
Sed Festiv oe 
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officials and priests’, From the Middle Kingdom actual specimens have been preserved. 
One from Lisht? (see Fig. 3) shows that it consisted of a straight handle with a triangular 
piece at the top; this triangular piece is fitted on to the handle, and from it are sus- 
pended three strings of truncated cones, cylindrical beads and drop-shaped pendants. 
The triangular piece at the top shows very clearly that the instrument could not have 
been used as a whip for beating. But the Lisht specimen obviously represents a con- 
ventionalised form of the instrument; simpler forms are depicted on the monuments, 
and some ancient examples have actually been found. On a clay-sealing of King Zer 
(Firat Dynasty) the monarch is shown holding a »jsAy which consists of a stick from the 
upper end of which hang three straps? In the Mortuary Temple of Sahuret* a specimen 
is figured without the truncated cones or cylindrical beads. In the Berlin Museum there 
is an example from Mér®, dating from the Middle Kingdom, Pl. xviii, fig. 2; the handle 
is of wood and the pendant-pieces are of linen. A model from Thebes® (Fig. 4), dating 
from the New Kingdom, has three pendant-pieces joined together; the top piece is 
hollowed out on the underside and loosely joined to the handle by means of a wooden 
peg. This model clearly shows that the pendant-piece must have been intended to 
revolve around the handle, consequently the instrument could not have been used as o 
flail or scourge for beating. If, therefore, tt was not a whip or flail, what can its purpose 
have been? 

In his right hand Osiris holds the shepherd's crook; it is probable, therefore, that 
the instrument which he holds in his left hand is connected with the shepherd also. 
There is much evidence to show that the goatherd in the Near Kast, besides attending 
to his flock, also employed himself in gathering, by means of an instrument similar to the 
Egyptian nfzhi, a precious substance’ which was, and indeed still is, used in the pre- 


' Tt was borne by the ss (Borchardt, Me-soser-ref, 85); the fl) -priest (Bisstog, Ve-wosersref, 11, 
Pl, 20; Naville, Festieal Hull, PL xxiii); the 4). (Bissing, op. cit, PL 0); the G2) By (Bissing, op. cit., 
Pls, 16 and 20; Naville, op, eit,, Pls, i, xix, ete); and the ie (Naville, op. cit, PL xxvii; Petrie, Mempfde Fi, 
Pls, vy, vii. An instrument of 4 slightly different form, but which is posaibly a kind of with?, appears in 
the hands of some women in the Middle Kingdom tomb of Antefoker at.Thebos (Davies-Ganliner, Tomb 
of Antefoker, Pl, iii). 

? Muce-Winlock, Senebjesi, PL xxx. Very fine examples of the instrument have been found in the tomb 
af Tutfankhamin, see Carter, The Tomb of Tut-antA-amen, 0, Pla, levii-Lexi, 

* Petrie, Royal Tombs, 0, PL xv, 108, 

4 Borchardt, Sadmref J7, Pl 47, 

§ Berlin, No, 20320; Dr, A. Scharff informs me that this specitnen waa bought from Said Boy Khashaba ; 
it is, therefore, probably the one referred to by Ahmed Hey Kamal tn Ann, Serv, xt, 113 aa having been 
found in the tomb of the “10 },|f=3- It is described os “1m sceptre weliebh avec manche en bois 
et trois franges en toile. Le manche, qui mesure 0 m, 33 cent. de long, a la forme —, et trois franges qui 
en pendent ont 0m. 27 cent. de long." 

* This example was bought at Thebes and came from the necropolis there: it probably dates from the 
Fighteenth Dynasty. [ have given it to the British Museum (No. 58938), 

? Herodotus, 11, 112, says that it was weed for making perfumes Pliny (4.4, xu, 2) notes that it 
was one of the ingredients of the “regal” onguent made for the kings of the Parthians P. della Valle 
(De! Viaggi, Rome, 1663, parte terza, 440) records that in Italy it was “mized with other substances to 
make an excellent perfume,” At the present day it is still used: EJ. Parry (Cyclopaedia of Perfumery, 
London, 1025, $69) aays. that it ia “an exceedingly valuable raw material for the perfumer" and “has in 
recent years become very much esteemed as a perfume musterial in Western Europe and America.” In 
Pliny’s time the best quality sold at the rate of 40 asses per pound (/7.¥., xu, 37). Landerer (PAéarm. 
Journal, x, 1851, 349) saya that in 1850 it was worth about 16 to 20 piastres a pound, Bentley and 
Trimon, Medicinal Plants, L475, t. 24, note that some 6000 Tbs, of ladanum were annually exported from 
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paration of unguents and incenses!, and was believed to possess great medicinal and 
aphrodisiac properties*. This substance, known as ladanum®, is an excretion from the 


Crete and some 2800 Iba, from Cyprus, The aime authors remark that it was also collected in Spain and 
Portugal, The specimens of Cypriote ladanum that 1 have been able to secure contain more than AO"), 
of fine sand: this may account for the fact that ladanum is now rarely exported from the island. 
According to H. L. Thompson, Commissioner at Papho in 1885, the annual amount collected in Cyprus 
did not then exceed 80 Ibs, the price varying from 4s, Gd, to 2s, 6d. per oke of 2¢ Iba. (E. M. Holmes, 
The Perfumery and Essential (A! Record, Jane, 1911, 133), It may still be bought in the bazaars of Cairo, 
where it is sometimes used for chewing to xweeten the breath (Lane, Modern Agyptians®, 1860, 187). 

' As an incense Iadanum was employed either alone or mixed with other sweet-smelling substances, 
Herodotus, mi, 112, saya that “there is nothing that the Arabians burn so often for fragrance.” Plutarch 
(Ge the Python fleaponses, vi) mentions ladanum, frankincense, and cassia as being burnt on the altars. 
Abu Salih tec Fh T. Evetts, Oxford, 1805, 256) writing in the twelfth century A.D. says that "if any of 
the Abyssinians commits «sin, he takes a handful of incense of the kind which is burnt in the annctuary ; 
it ia composed of frankincense, aandarach, atyraz, ladanum, niastic, aloes and cassin; then he confesses 
his «in over this mixture, and throws it into the censer, together with dried rose-leaves.” 1 have noticed 
that in Cairo and in other large towns of Egypt, as well as in Smyrna, Constantinople, Tunis and Algiors, 
the native basnars literally reck with the scent of this powerful incense. Ladanum is the chief ingredient 
of the fumigating pastilles known as “ pastilles du Sérail" which produce a languorous odour recalling the 
heavy type of Oriental perfume. Tt is occasionally used by the Bishirin, ‘Améira and Hadendoa peoples, 
but the merchants at Halaib, Dongonab, and Sinkat had none in stock, though they said they knew it well, 
when T visited those places in January 1928. In the Accounts of Geoffroi de Fleuri, Master of the Ward- 
robe to Philippe le Long, King of France, there is a record of the purchase of “laudanon encenz" for the 
funeral of John, posthumous son of Louis X, a.n, 1316 (Douet d'Areq, Comptes de PArgenterie des rots de 
France, 1851, 19). 

* Ladanum possesses atimulant and expectorant properties. In medicine it was used either inwardly 
or outwardly (Dicaoorides, Ov materia medica, 1,128). Pliny (N., xxvi, 30) mentions that it was employed 
for “many disorders.” It is specified in Oribasiua, De virt. simpl, 1, ii, fourth ventury 4p, O, van Broyn 
(Voyages, Paris, 1714, 380) notes that it was believed to be of great services in time of plague (sce also 
J. Heyman, Travels, London, 1769, 11, 290), Pococke (Description of the Laat, London, 1743, m, ch. xt) 
says, “the smoke is good for the eyes, but it is most used against the infection of the plague hy carrying 
it in the hand and amelling it" In Turkey it was the common Practice of the people to have a piece of 
lndunum affixed to their walking sticks, or to wear a piece us an amulet (Bentley and Triman, Medicinal 
Plants, t. 24). Landerer (Pharm, Journal, x, 1851, 349) notes that it was most used in the Near East for 
fumigation and that the infusion of it was employed in tea against colds and rheumatic affections, Saville 
(Cyprus, London, 1878, 95) says that it was chiefly used medicinally as a mild stimulant in external 
applications. It was “official” in the catalogues of simples in the London Pharmacopodias of 1627 to 1800 
for catarrhal affections, dysentery ete., but waa subsequently deleted and its use in such cases is pow 
obsolete, It was “official” in the Spanish Pharmacopoeia of 1822 and is still retained in that of 1905, 
It is sometimes used in the Near East for the same purposes as ambergris (Vourean Larowser ilustrd, sy, 
ladanum). 

? The word fadanum, like most other names for incensea, appears to be of Semitic origin. It is found 
in the Asayrian lo-da-nu (Annals of Tiglath-Pileser, rv, 746, 727, 1. 85); in the Hebrew py fogh (Cenents 
xxxvil. 25; xiii 11), “The Arabians call it ladanon,” says Herodotus (111, 112): lacen is found in inserip- 
tions on two square-shaped censers from Thou in Southern Arabia (Mordtmann an Muller, Sabas‘ache 
Denkmitler, Vienna, 1883, 81-84). Ladin occurs in Abu Sdlif (ed. Evetta, 236), In Turkish it is called laden 
in Persian, rebeataA, In Greek the Cistus shrub is called sifos, xfapor, cerwapor and Divacorides (t, 128 
of. Golan, 13, 101) distinguishes it from the Amfor (but ef. Pliny, Y., XX¥1, 30); the gui eautisi i 
Apideror or Addaroy (Herodotus, m, 107 and 112; Diosoorides, 1, 126, 128), Liddell and Scott, Lenicon 
translate wrongly “ gum-mastic,” and so does Godlay in his edition of Herodotus in the Looh Classical 
Library, 0, 135, 130, In Latin the plant is fda (Pliny, 74. xxv1, 8, 30, S47: of. xu, 43), oF Lute 
(ddim, xn, $7); the gum-resin féddnum or léddnum (idem, X11, 37; X21, 30), In English the name Lisdoud 
first appears in Lanfranc, Cirag. (ciroa 1400 4.0.) 179. In Arnold's Chrontele, 1508, ed. 1811, 234, 
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short glandular hairs’ that cover the viscid leaves of various species of Cistus, This 
genus of plants numbers some sixteen species*, which are spread throughout the Mediter- 
ranean region. Five* are ladanum-bearing and these are commonly known as “gum- 
cistuses.”” They are shrubs from one to five or more feet in height, and their leaves and 
young shoots in warm weather exude a sweet glutinous substance which has a very strong 
balsamic odour; so strong, indeed, is the scent, that a single bush will perfume the air 
to a great distance’. The plants thrive best in hilly districts and no spot can be too dry 
or Bhadeless for them. In many parts of the Mediterranean region they grow in great 
profusion. In Palestine they are especially plentiful on Mount Carmel", and they grow 
everywhere in the hilly districts east and west of the Jordan*®. Post’ says that they are 
found throughout the shrubby hillsides of Palestine, and Col. Meinertzhagen tells me that 
gum-cistuses grow on Kent Hill two miles east of Gaza and as far south as Rafia. There 
is reason to believe, as IT hope to show in a later paper, that in Pharaonic times gum- 
cistuses grew as far west as Mount Casios and perhaps over the greater part of Northern 
Sinai. These plants grow in great profusion in many parts of Asia Minor®, in Cyprus®, 
Crete™, on the Greek Mainland", and in many of the Greek Islands’. In Corsica they 
were 80 abundant that Napoleon used to say that he would know his own native land 
with his eyes shut, from the seent of these plants, Gum-cistuses are also found on the 
High Plateau of the Algerian Sahara", and Sir Joseph Hooker™, writing of the vegetation 
of the slopes of the Gebel Kebir near Tangier, says that “the most conspicuous of all the 
plants there is the gum-cistus (Cistus ladaniferus L.), which in the Sierra Morena and 
the adjoining parts of Spain and Portugal obtains such predominance that for twenty 
miles together one may ride through a continuous thicket where the peculiar scent of 
the gum that covers the leaves and young branches is never absent.” 

lapdatum occurs in a list of spices, In Gerarde's Merheal, ed. 1597, 1102, ladanum is employed with the 
remark that “apothecaries corruptly call it lapdanum” (1290), Heyman (ap. Cobham, Lecerpta Oypria, 
Cambridge, 1906, 248) saya, “some Franks call it landanum, others give it the name of Stirax.” In 
Spanish ladanum is called xara: the Italians and Portuguese name it ladano. Gerarde (Herbal, 1597, 1107) 
says “the Mauritanians call the juice or clammie matter, Ledon and Laden.” For the ancient Egyptinn 
name of this fragrant gum-resin see below, p. 94. 

! PF. Unger and T. Kotschy, Die Jneel Cypern, 1865, 409, give drawings of the glandular structure of 
the hairs, 

* The standard monograph on the Cistaceae is that of W. Grosser in Engler's Das Pdowenreich, Leipzig, 
1908, tv fase. For coloured drawings of many species see H. Sweet, Cistineae, London, 1825-39. For 
the geographical distribution of these planta in the Near East see Boissier, Flora Orientalis, 1, 430-0. 
Sir Oscar Warburg tells me that he is at present engaged on a new monograph of the Cistaceas, 

* Tho five gum-cistuses are (1) Cistus lodaniferus L., (2) €. faurifolims L., (3) C. mowepelionss L., 
(4) C. eatvifolius L., (6) C. vilfosus L. I have grown all these species in my English garden, but they 
require 4 sheltered position, 

‘ Even in England these ahrubs are wonderfully fragrant. I had on old plant of (. fadeniferws that on 
a warm day in sumtmer would scant the whole house though it was growing more than fifty yards away, 

‘Tristram, Mauaa and Flora of Palestine, 235; Natural History of the Bible, 458. 

® ‘Tristram, Founda ead Flora of Palestine, 234, 

T Post, Flora of Syria and Palestine, 114. 

* W. I. Hamilton, Reeorches in Ana Minor, London, 1842, 00, 104, ete. 

* J. Holmboe, Studies on the Vegetation of Cyprus, Bergen, 1914, 130. 

 'Tournefort, Voyage info the Levant, London, 1714, 1, 56, 
 Sibthorp, Mora Graeea, tah. 493-5, 
" Thevenot, Jravels m tie Levent, London, 1687, Pt. 1, 104. 
"Tristram, Je Great Sahere, London, 1860, 414. 
MJ, D, Hooker and J, Ball, Mearoceo and the Great Avas, London, 1578, 18. 
Journ. of Eeypt, Arch. xy. 12 
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Ladanum was an important article of commerce in ancient times. Under the name 
loth’ it is mentioned as having been taken down to Egypt by the travelling company of 
Ishmaclites from Gilead, and Israel* sent it with other sweet-smelling substances to 
Joseph in Egypt. Under the name /a-da-nu it is referred to in the Annals of Tiglath- 
Pileser* who received it from Rezon of Damascus. Herodotus‘ says that Arabia was the 
only country in which ladanum was produced. Pliny* remarks that it came from Cyprus 
as well as from Arabia, and that in the latter country it was “collected by the Nabatheans 
who border upon Syria.” He also says* that the shrub which produced ladanum was 
originally found growing in Carmania and was “propagated by plants by order of the 
Ptolemies in the parts beyond Egypt.” Dioscorides? refers to Arabian, Cypriote and 
Libyan ladanum. In the Middle Ages and in modern times it has been imported into 
Western Europe mainly from Crete and Cyprus*; these two islands exported in the 
seventies of last century nearly 10,000 Ibs. weight of it. There are also records of its 
being collected in Greece*, in several of the Greek Islands", in Asia Minor™, as well as in 
Palestine™, Spain and Portugal™. 

The instrument employed by the shepherds for collecting the fragrant gum-resin 
consists of a stick with straps of goatakin attached to one end; it is not used as a whip 
to beat the bushes with, but is gently shaken or trailed over them im order to gather 
the sticky exudation of the leaves and young shoots. In 1683 C. van Bruyn" saw such 
an instrument being used in Cyprus; it was a short stick with several little cords tied to 
it, and it was rubbed over the cistus plants as long as any gum remained upon them. 
G. Mariti®, who was in Cyprus in 1760, says that while the goats were grazing among 


1 Genesis xxxvii, 25, 

? Genesis xliti. 11; of. Tristram, Natura! Aistory of the ible, 458, 

4 donals of Tighath-Piloser, 1, 745, 727, L 85, Schrader, Die Keilinechriften wd, Alte Testament, 151, 
1& I owe this reference to my friend Prof. Langdon. (/, alao Schroder, Monatsherictte. der Ainigl. 
Abad: der Wisemschajten, 1881, No. 5, 405. 

‘ mm, 107. 

‘EN, xn, 37. Cf xxxvit, 77, where he mentions ladanum as a valuable substance vathered from the 
hair of she-gouts of Arabia. (From the Bamberg MS.) | ; 

® Jdem. In xu, 31, Pliny remarks that “the trees which bear frankineconuse crew in Carmania and Egypt 
where they were introduced and planted under the auspices of the Prolomies when reigning there.” 

? fie materia medica, 1, 97. 

© Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, ete. ¥1, 27 (Glasgow, ed. 1904), There are two forme of Cypriote 
fadanum: (1) sticks or /adannm dn bacewtia, aod (2) irregular masses or Jodenwin in measia. The het 
from Crete is moulded inte contorted or spiral pieces and is known aa faclenum in tortia, Specimens of all 
these forms may be seen in the Museum of the Royal Gardens at Kew. ‘ 

® Notwithstanding Landerer’s remark in the Pharm. Journal, x (1851), 449, that * although the leaves 
become glutinous in Greece they do hot yield any exudation that can be gathered,” Sibthorpe (in Walpole's 
Travels, Loudon, 1829, 23) records that in his time Iadanum was collected in Greece as well as in the 
islands of the Gireek Archipelago. | 

0 For ita collection in Naxos, see below, p. 02. 

1 | jearnt thia when at Smyrna in 145, 

1 Tristram, Fewna ond Flora of Palestine, 235, 

@ J, 'T. Dillon refers to Spanish ladanum in his Travels throwgh Spain, Lomdon, 1782, 187; of, Bentle 
and Trimen, Medicinal Plants, t. 28, There is a specimen of Spanish ladanum in the aii % of sh 
Royal Gardens, Kew. According to E. M. Holmes, in The Perfumery and Essential (il, Record, 1911 

133, Spaniah lidanum in practioally anlnown in European commerce, pe ee 

M Voyages, Paris, 1714, 380, 

tt Travels in the Island of Cyprus, transl. by C.D. Cobham, Cambridge, 1909, 117. 
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the cistus bushes, the goatherds themselves were engaged in collecting ladanum “with a 
short stick at the end of which were fastened strips of goatskin, by trailing them over 
the plants.” That this method of collecting ladanum was an ancient one we learn from 
Pliny, for he describes? an elaborate instrument that was used for the purpose, and 
it is obvious that it must have been derived from a simpler form like that which is 
mentioned by C. van Bruyn and G. Mariti, This is Pliny’s deseription of the instrument:-— 
“At the present day,” he says, “ladanum is prepared in Syria and Africa also, being 
known as texicum from the circumstance that in gathering it, they pass over the plant 
a bow with string stretched, and covered with wool, to which the dew-like flocks of 
ladanum adhere,” An instrument of this highly developed form is still in use in Crete 
and Cyprus. Many travellers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
have described it, Pierre Belon du Mans*, who visited Cyprus in 1552, says that the 
Greeks living there “for the preparing of ladanum provide a peculiar instrument which 
in their vulgar tongue they term Ergasteri. It is like o rake without teeth, to this are 
fastened sundry thongs cut out of raw and untanned hide; they gently rub these over 
the ladanum-bearing bushes, so that the liquid moisture concrete about the leaves may 
stick to them, which they afterwards with knives shear off these thongs in the heat of 
the day.” Belon goes on to say that “it is nowhere in the whole island of Candy 
gathered in greater plenty than at the foot of Mount Ida at a village called Cogualine, 
and at Milopotamus.”* A very interesting account of ladanum gathering in Crete is given 
by Tournefort® who visited the island in 1700, Towards the end of July he was at 
Retimo and from there he went on to Melidoni some twenty miles distant to see the 
gum collected. Near the sea he found himself “among those dry sandy hillocks over- 
spread with the little shrubs that yield ladanum. It was in the heat of day and not a 
breath of wind was stirring; circumstances necessary to the gathering of ladanum. 
Seven or eight country fellows in their shirts and drawers were brushing the plants with 
their whips, the straps whereof, by rubbing against the leaves of this shrub, licked up a 
sort of odoriferous glue sticking to the leaves; ‘tis part of the nutritious juice of the 
plant, which sweata through the texture of the leaves like a fatty dew, in shining drops 
as clear as turpentine.’ The instrument that was being used was a “sort of whip with 
long handle, with two rows of straps as you see it represented in the figure” (see Pl. xviii, 
fig. 1). He goes on to say that when the straps were sufficiently laden with the grease, 
the collectors took a knife and scraped it clean off the straps, and made it into a mass 
or cakes of different sizes. A man that was active could gather as much as two pounds 
three ounces a day, and this could be sold for a crown on the spot. It is remarkable 
that the separate straps do not adhere together when they are fully charged with the 


ACN, xxvt, 30, Two modern instruments, one from Crete, the other from Cyprus, were obtuined for 
the Museum at Kew by Sandwith In 1883, They have been described by Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer in the 
Pharm, Jowrt., xv (1884), 201; and the specimen from Crete is figured by Sawer, Gdorograpina, 2nd series, 
1804, 304. The length of the handle of one is 45 inches, width of bow 25 inches, and length of the leather 
thongs 36 to 39 inches. Landorer (PAarm. Journal, x (1851), 349-50) calls the instrument « * lam bdlaania- 
terion” and says that it was “a wooden instrument resembling a rake with leather straps instead of teeth, 
and three semi-circular zine supparta.” Pococke (Description of the East, Book m1, ch. xi) figures an example 
which he says was called “staveros” and resembled a cross-bow. In a letter from Mr. Menclaos Markides 
of the Cyprus Museum to Professor J, L. Myres, in answer to a query that T had put to the latter, the 
inatrument is said to have been called in Cyprus Ageriorpa. 

* Jew observations de plusisura singularités, ete, Paris, 1555, ch. vii, § verso. 

4 Voyaye into the Levant, London, 1718, 1, 66 sq. See also C. 5, Sonnini, Voyage eu Grece et en Turquie, 
Paris, 1801, 424-0, 
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resin but become cylindrical and rope-like', precisely ike the lower ends of the so-called 
“flail” from Lisht, Through the kindness of Dr. Hall and the Keeper of the Museum at 
Knossos, I obtained from Crete last year three thongs of goatskin charged with ladanum ; 
these I have photographed (Pl. xix). I may note that the ladanum becomes brittle on 
being kept for any length of time, and that the fully charged straps crack across their 
breadth: this circumstance doubtless explains the truncated cones seen half way up the 
pendant-pieces of the ancient Egyptian mstrument. | 

The sweetly-scented substance was also collected in another way. Herodotus* and 
some later writers? refer to it bemg found sticking to the beards of goats. Writimg of 
the Arabian ladanum, Pliny* says that “many writers have stated that it is the result 
of an accidental injury inflicted upon a certain odoriferous plant, under the following 
circumstances; the goat, they say, which is in general an animal that is extremely in- 
jurious to foliage, is particularly fond of shrubs that are odoriferous....Hence it is that 
the animal crops the sprouting shoots and branches which are swollen with a liquid juice 
of remarkable sweetness; these juices drop and become mingled together, and are then 
wiped up by the shaggy hairs of its unlucky beard. Being there mingled with the dust, 
these juices form knots and tufts [: the beards are then eut off*] and dried in the sun; 
hence the circumstance jis accounted for that in ladanum we find goats’ hairs.” The 
same author tells us that Cypriote ladanum was gathered in the same way and that it 
was sometimes taken from off the hair of the animal by means of a comb, C. van Bruyn® 
who visited Cyprus in 1683, states that im his time it was “near Lefcara at the foot of 
Mt. Olympus that the famous ladanum was collected.” “To gather it,” he says, “the 
peasants drive their goats to the fields before sunrise that they may browse on the 
Cistus bushes, and as ladanum is soft and sticky it adheres to their beards which are cut 
once a year, and the gum is extracted from them by the use of fire.” Thevenot? was in 
the island of Naxos in 1681, and there learnt the following facta about the collection of 
the fragrant gum from the goats. “In the island,” he says, “are many goatherds that 
keep goats and the hills are full of a herb which Mathiolus calls Ledum and the modern 
Greeks kissaros*; when the goats feed on that herb, a certain viscuous dew that is upon 
it sticks to their beards and there congeals into a kind of gum, of very good smell, which 
they call ladanum and vulgarly laudanum, and cannot be gathered without cutting off 
the goats’ bearls*.” 


! See J, C. Sawer, Qdoroygraphia, Jud series, London, 1894, 3065. ' om, 112, 

1 E.g. Dioscorides, De materia medion, 1, 128. Strabo, xvi, tv, § 19, referring to the carriera of inoonses 
becoming “drowsy by the odour of the aromatics,” says that they remove this drowsiness “by the fumes 
of asphaltus and of goat's beard"; perhaps an allusion to ladanum, which is very similar in appearance to 
usphaltus and was often gathered on goats’ beards. 

© ON. Xt, 37; 2axva, 77. 

* ‘This emendation is, I think, necessary, because it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to extract 
the gun-resin from the animal's beard without applying great heat. In later times we have many records 
of the beards being cut off the goats, generally once.a year, and the ladanum then separated from the hair 
by means of heat. A modern specimen of one of these goats’ beards with ladanum on it, waa brought frean 
Cyprus in 1455 by Capt. Grant, REL, and tnay be seen in the Museura at Kew Gardens. | 

® Voyager, Paria, 1714, 360. 

+ Travels tn the Levent, London, 1087, Part 1, 104; ef; alao J, Heyman, ap. Coli 4 mT 
Cambridge, 1008, 248 TN SE See ar meen Dee 

L crcopor OF corfapor = xirfos, Dioscorides, Je muaferia medic, 1, 126: ef. Pliny AWN. xml, 37 

® Was the “false beard” which was worn 4efow the chin by the god Osiris nokginially BRAD 
goat's beard ? This “false board” is a veritable “goatee and it is possible that it was a goat's beand worn 


Plate ATX. 





Modern instrument for gathering ladanum, from Crete, Seale ¢. 
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That the gum-cistus was recognised as the plant of Osiris even as late as Greek times 
is, I venture to believe, certain, Diodorus (1, 17) tells us that “the Egyptians attributed 
to Osiris the finding out of the «irvoq and dedicate it to him, as the Greeks do to 
Dionysos; and in the Egyptian tongue they call the xirrog ‘Osiris’s plant’ (@urov 
‘Oipiéos), which they prefer before the vine in all their sacrifices.” Plutarch (de f2., 
xxyxvii) says that “the Greeks consecrate the x/rros to Dionysos, and among the 
Egyptians it is called yerootpis!, the name signifying, as they say, ‘the plant of Osiris.’ 
xittos is the Attic form of «ieoos and means ‘the ivy’. Although the ivy is the well- 
known plant of Dionysos®, it is never in any way, as far as | am aware, associated with 
Osiris either in Egyptian art or in Egyptian literature. Moreover the ivy is not an 
Egyptian plant, and it has not, in modern times at least, been found growing wild south 
of the Lebanon. Pliny (#.N., xxiv, 48) draws attention to the similarity of the names 
xiccos and «iofog and then describes the latter plant correctly. But notwithstanding 
the fact that he notices the similarity of the two plant-names, he actually falls into the 
error of confusing the one plant with the other in earlier books of his Historia Naturalis. 
In his account of the hedera (ivy) he says:—“The two principal kinds in the ivy, aa in 
other plants, are the male and the female. The male is said to have a larger trunk than 
the female, and a leaf that is harder and more unctuous, with a flower nearly approach- 
ing to purple; indeed the flower of both male and female strongly resembles the wild 
tose®, were it not destitute of smell." This passage is taken almost Itterally from 
Theophrastus’s description of the xcfog. “Of the «icfos,” writes the Greek naturalist, 
“they distinguish two kinds, the male and the female, in that one is larger, tougher, 
more glossy, and has a purple flower; both, howev-: like the wild rose, save that 
the flower is scentless and smaller.’ The second passage in which Pliny confuses the 
ivy with the cistus is in his account of the gathering of ladanum (H.N., xm, 37); after 
aceurately describing the way the sweet-smelling gum-resin was collected, he says that it 
was gathered from “the flowers of the hedera (ivy). Here he is obviously copying from 
some Greek author and reads «itras for «/cfos*, translating the word by hedera. It is 
possible that Dioscorides also fell into the same error for he tells us that there was a 
species of xacia that bore the name «ivrw, but if we read this Greek author in con- 
junction with a note in Pliny (H.N., xu, 43) it is clear that he is referring to the cistus, 
for the Roman encyclopaedist says that there is “a choice kind of casia which the 


by the priest whe impersonated the god (indety. The beard of Osiris and the goda was of a different 
abajo from that of living kings and nobles, which was square at the end, On the beard generally see Hugo 
Métofindt, “Der igyptiache Kémigshart,” in Mittedluagen der Anthropologiachen Gesllechaft in Wien, 
Band t, Vienna, 1820, 133-410, 

! The nate yerdouper probably comes from the Egyptian an A= itd Al-n-dar “the plant of Osiris.” 
For ine meaning “a plant,” ser Pap, bers, 432, 6: 79, 12. Erman-Grmpow, Handwirterbuch, give 
Th, “ Kriiuter," | ; 

* “The plant that Dionysos loved most in Greece, a5 in Thrace, appears to have been the ivy,.and 
jirimitive thought identifying the god with the plant gave rise to the cult of Dionysos eleror at Acharnai,” 
Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, v. 119, Auiowros cioorog 3 known from Pausanina, 1, 31, 6; ef. Theo- 
phrastus, ALP, in, xVo1, 6, 

3°W. Turner, Aerbal, 15068, Pt. 1, 145, suys that the Cistus was “called rosa canina in French." 
Parkinson, Paradisi in Sole Paradisus terrestris, 1629, 422, apeaks of “the Gum Cistus or Sweete Holly 
Rose” 

' The editio princeps (Aldina, Venice, 1495-8) reads ciooror; the emendation etedoy is due to J. G. 
Schneider (Leipsig, ed. 1814-21). 
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barbarians call by the name of lada,” and lada (Gr. Ayda) was the Arabian name of 
the cistus plant, 

If I am right in my interpretation of the so-called “flail” as an instrument for 
collecting ladanum, a ladenisterion, then it follows that the Egyptiana must have been 
acquainted with the sweet-smelling oleo-resin as early as the First Dynasty, for Narmer- 
Menes himself is represented holding the instrument in his hand. What was the Egyptian 
name for this aweet-smelling substance! 

A large nomber of unguents and incenges are mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions 
but scarcely anything is known about their composition, At the present day the 
Egyptians and the “Ababda, Bisharin, ‘Amara, and Hadendoa of the Eastern Desert and 
Red Sea Province of the Sudan, as well as the Arabs dwelling in the Isthmus of Suez 
and in the Sinaitic Peninsula, employ a large number of sweet-smelling plants, woods 
and gums. Some of these are burnt as incense, others are pounded and mixed with fat 
or olive oil and rubbed on the hair and skin. Some are simply plucked and placed inside 
the cloak to seent the person. The modern Egyptians, like the Semitic and Hamitic 
peoples that | have mentioned, are especially fond of burning incense, and one of the 
favourtte kinds 1s ladanum. It was known in the market at Sinkat and even in such 
unfrequented places as Dongonab and Halaib on the Red Sea when I visited the Red 
Sea Province in January, 1928. In ancient times the same was probably the case, for 
ladanum, a5 [ have already noted, was an important article of commerce brought by 
the Ishmaelites to Egypt. It is mentioned also in the Rescript of the Roman Emperors 
relating to articles imported into Egypt from the East! towards the end of the second 
century A.D. 

Among the names of incenses and unguents which occur in Old and New Kingdom 
inseriptions there is one —,\, (ndw, later =a|, which Erman-Grapow give in their 
Worterbuch as“ Art Salbe oder Wohlgeruch.” This I think must have been at a very early 
period fhe incense par excellence, for later the same word appears as —"B, , » Which from 
the Old Kingdom? onwards is the common appellation for “incense” The prot otype af 
Osiria was ‘Andety; it is he who is first represented holding the so-called “flail” in his 
hand and it was from him that Osiris acquired the symbols of sovereignty by which his 
images are distinguished in later times. His name Andety is believed to mean “He of 
the Andet nome"—the nome of which Dedu-Busiris was the capital. I think that the 
nome itself may have been named after the fnd-incense and that the rnd-incense was 
ladanum derived from the cistus bushes, i 





1 W, Vincent, The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, London, L807, 1, 720, Cf also a pepyrus: 
of the second to third eentury A.D. published by Wileken, Archi fiir P apyriaforschung, 11, LOO, 190. 

* The earliest instance that T have found of this word is in the Annals of Sahurof on the Palermo 
Stone: H. Schaefer, Bin Bruchatiick altagyptischer Annaten, Berlin, 1903, 38. | 
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ADDITIONS TO THE NEW HIEROGLYPHIC FOUNT' 


(1928) 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


During the past year (1928) only 10 new signs have been added, each in sizes @ and c- 
accordingly 20 new sorts in all. A new category of signs (Section Ff) has been added in order 
to provide symbols for the transeription of hieratic, as set forth in my article appearing in 
the present number of the Jowrnal. In the list below, the age, use, and source of the 
hew signs are indicated. It will be remembered, of course, that Mr. and Mrs. Davies’ 
drawings are adaptations, not exact facsimiles, of the models quoted; reduction in size, 
together with the need for « general conformity of appearance, makes certain modifica- 


tions inevitable. 


A 59 aft e # 
A 60 af a 
B 7 a i ene 
rS* em ¢= 
412 «aA e5 
Fr il ay ce. 
Ff 2 at c# 
Fi 3 ay ow 


Fi 4 aw Cw 


Hoa of 


Det. hr “drive away.” Dyn. XVIII, Urk., rv, 018, 7. 
Det. até (sti) “sow.” Dyn. XVIII, Urk., rv, 615, 14. 

Det. queen. Dyn. XVII, Thebes, tomb of Hriw-f, no. 192. 
ébk. Dyn. V, Davies, Ptahhetep, 1, Pl. 9, no. 157. 

In kwt “strike.” Ptolemaic, Edfu, Horus myth. 

For @ ZT, = X1 and other signs. 

Substitute for \! V7, of. Maller, Hier. Pal., nm, no, 521. 
Initial /\, cf. Maller, Hier. Pal., 1, no, 120. 

Ear as det., of. Maller, Hier. Pal., m, no. 169, 


Feather Fe, cf. Maller, Hier, Pal., 0, no, 237. 


Owners of the Catalogue should add cross-references to the four last signs under 
Y V7, A D54f, 2 F21 and f H6 respectively. 


' Catalogue of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Printing Type from matrices owned and controlled by 
Dr Alon H, Gardiner, Oxford. At the University Press, 1928, 


A LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 
By VICTOR MARTIN 


Among the Greek papyri emerging in ever-increasing number from the inexhaustible 
soil of Egypt, those which, though found there, were written im other portions of the 
ancient world gain from this very fact a supplementary interest, To this still compara- 
tively small group may now be added the document of which the transcription follows: 


FP. Genev. Inv. 210. 


Aida |xlopo]s ¢ Gavpactos a THwee pou THY ErieTOAHY arooibous 
oy Upletéog evhokm Urepoyy mpynta: per ex Tips OnAaiwy yaipas 
ao || x jp Pers 8é dig Gyow wapa Tiver avTod: thy évreifer Shane 
Alva hepa eis THY Paciiiéa TauTyy WapeyereTo TOA iKETHS TE | 
5 "pevopevoy Toi evoeflerratov) dermorov Pelar Ervyer cu\kaSow wpos THY 
ijerépar didavOpwreiav. piay TavTyy aura Bonfemay ardari 
cahkos UrokaSap Tyr éx THe UmeETEpas Olea.ocurne eTixouplapy 
ranted Setras Tuyety wap Umow cal THe ewieToOANY tere TouTaw 
irycev wpos ipas. olba Ge Ge Kal Tis Epis alrycems yaply 
10 abt@ Te Kai Tolg GAXots Gracey Ta Gixata Sidmow » twerépa 
irepoyn. Twaparada de Kai orroveny Tuva helo wpoatebivas Aiorkape 
vw Cavpacig mete Kape YXpytior auTe harjvar cai Was woAAe 
arelova Tov ad tol Seororou Peod pus Por ditrohafeir+ 
There is a dash over the initial upsilon of words, and the sections are marked off by 
blank spaces left before play (1. 6), of6a (I. 9) and wapaxada (|. 11).—Vestiges of the 
address on the verso. 


TRANSLATION, 

“The admirable Dioscoros who is this letter of mine over to your illustrious 
gublimity is of the land of Thebsid. Having been wronged, as he says, by certain persons 
there, reporting the damage sustained therefrom, he came to this royal city and, having 
become a suppliant of the most pious lord, he obtained sacred letters addressed to your 
humanity. Rightly understanding that the assistance derived from your justice is the 
only sure protection for him, he wishes to obtain it from you and has demanded this 
letter for you about his case. I know that, even without my request, justice is given to 
him and to all others by your sublimity. I urge however that a little more zeal be 
bestowed on the admirable Dioscores, so that I myself may show myself useful to him 
and you may receive much more abundantly the reward from our Lord God.” 

As seen at the first glance, it is a letter of recommendation written in Con- 
stantinople on behalf of a certain Dioscoros from the Egyptian Thebaid who had come 
to the city of the Boaphoros on law business. The place wherefrom the missive was sent 
18 determined beyond. doubt by the mention of “this royal city” in 1. 4, the phrase 
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being constantly used in Byzantine documents, papyri as well as legal books, to desig- 
nate the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire’. As ia shown by the quotations in note 1, 
the use of such a phrase points in itself to the reign of Justinian, and a closer examina- 
tion of our text confirms this impression. The conspicuous absence of any opening or 
closing formula is characteristic of that time. Fourth-century letters contain them 
without exception. In the fifth they begin to become rare, as will be seen for instance 
by an imspection of the series of letters published in P. Oxy. xvi which range from the 
fifth to the seventh centuries. Two of them only, 1870 and 1873, both attributed by 
the editors to the fifth cantury, still retain the well-known formulae of earlier times, In 
all the others they are either entirely or partially abandoned; in the latter case mostly 
modified. Thus, merely from its formal aspect, our letter might be safely assigned to 
the sixth century. 

A study of the style leads to the same conclusion. There is hardly a word, expres- 
BOT, phrase or trick of style for which a parallel could not be found either in Justinian's 
Codex or in the papyri of the same period*. The latter are chiefly represented by the 
archive found at Kom Ishgau, on the site of the town called in antiquity Aphroditopolis, 
which became in Byzantine times Aphrodito, There is in fact little doubt that the letter 
here published belongs to this well-known group of texts. Their discovery was made 


' Of P. Cairo Masp, 07038 (a.0, 551), where the place of the transaction 1s said to be (L 5) de rp Anurpe 
cai [ev }Boee Pr{eulow) K[ojeorfarprivov coke ‘Papp, reference being made later to rav[ray] rye Aavedeid[ a] 
e[opw (L 19), and racrne [rac Aaa Jeruheidos modews (lL 115), Cod, dust, 11,7 6 atris Baceds (Justinian) rap.. 
ipyericrcore Tye Gaddis TOMTH wokews Kai olkuuparinge marr px fi. 1. 11,9 mporritrroper rove ised: 
pove djyorras rove Te cara THe BamAida woke pouty cal rae drapyios ETA, 
® We give bere a selection of references illustrating the most notable expressions in our bert.—'Y espoyy 
of the prasfrctus practorio Cod. Just. 1, 3, 43, 11 (4.0. 529), of the comes preeateram rerum, ibid. 1, 5, 20, 8 
(an, 530), of the dur Thelveidos P. Oxy. 130. 20 (sixth cent.).—“Oppyra: P. Cairo Masp. 67032, 12 
(4.0, 561) dppeilpleroo drarres aro copys |cakolumérgs ‘Al@polhs Jor row “Av[rasor joAeirow vl auov, G70R4 1 
(rescript of Justinian to the dur Thebaidos) d38alfer] quire dppacds pir be Tyre [ri le eure THE Onpdatony 
xsipa[s}— ‘Adien@eic..capd torwer, of. P. Cairo Masp, (7084, 6 dead) &¢ rapa rae care ecupdr dpydvter on Tie 
Tryctoor adiciog wréepewor. =i erreider Ghaaye drapdpwr, cf, P, Oxy, 18490. 17 (sixth oent.) de ry tperdpe 
eldoripgow (sic) dvadépe ra wavra mneaning “| inform your honour of all this.”"—Bomdita...ecdur, of. the 
Erepecinngs note.—[lapeyirero, of. P. Oxy. 1855, 8 (sixth or seventh cent.) cai rapeyerdany eal ele Mierdpur,— 
larrps, of. P. Cairo Masp, 67024. 12 de devrépow rote ixerar ros... uereheiar ciorpata, 1D raig dedopd roe, . Te 
ixéry vet Ale quhhaplais.—Ebceterrarov, of. P. aire Masp. 67032 1 BajeiAfeiag rot @)eioralrow cai eiure }e- 
eratuy deorarou 7 Leroy $/ Aaviow Tou jorertawot,-— Pilar; vada ar, of, Codd, Fist. 1, 3, 42 init. (instructions of 
Justinian to the proe/. pract,) ravtass wpode ty ope paxapideyen ras Geims cedkAagaig Apieraetat dear vienna, 
ibid, 1, 1, 7 mit ‘eras aineciane of Justinian to the patriarch) arayeaior qyedpeda ravrand wpde avr (your 
holiness) ypporocfm roi Geiaw ovAkofais, P. Cuiro Maap, G7024, 14 (ebidager) wepi re rotrov Geiay hua Goby 
ropicaddans rubAasad, cf, I. 1, 52. The word is also used of private letters, without etn naturally, «g. P. 
Oxy. 1164. 3, 1936. 5, both sixth-seventh cent. —dihar@pwmias, of P. Cairo Masp. 67002 1, 11 [petition to the 
dur, sixth cent,). The plaintiff calls himself d@Atoy dovdow rye tamer evdoEow qukardpwrias, G77. 1B idem. — 
Toposck® constantly used in the letters of the sixth and seventh cent. published in P. Oxy, xvi, eff. 
1835. 7, 1850, 6, 1860. 9, 1874. 17 ete.—It seems also to be o characteristic of the time to separate a 
pronoun or adjective from the substantive on which it depends by the tnsertion of a word, In our text si¢ 
Te Sackide raurqe wapeyévero roku and Geiae frvyer ovdAo Bae may be compared with pliruses like rdode 
tas [iojas cvyypaqbor[ our bp lohoyprias (P. Cairo Masp, 67032. 6), ped’ done vopos i sperrarca (P, Cairo 
Maap, G7024. 40), €ri wéas Gr reyydrovrw onthe (P. Cairo Masp, 67028, 4), retro rps abrae yojororbas 
Tur Gee ovAAatar (Cod. Just. 1, 1, 7 init), ra ede decAneiorriegy dpaera eoraorecs (id, Head.) The pre- 
sence of all these linguistic, heiviliarities would suffice to assign our letter to the time of Justinian or 
theseabiouts: if there were no others. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv. | 
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during the years 1905-7", and our letter was brought from Egypt by J. Nicole with 
other documents acquired by purchase precisely in 1907, It is thus probable that, 
though the bulk of the discovery was secured by Lefebvre for the Cairo Museum, some 
pieces at least remained in the hands of workmen and found their way to the local 
dealers. This would explain the presence of this document, and apparently others from 
the same provenience, in the Geneva collection*. The coincidence of dates just men- 
tioned 1s not the only point of contact between our text and the Aphrodite group. As 
every papyrologist knows, these papers represent the archive of Dioscaros son of 
Apollos, the notary-poet of his native town, and many of them concern his own private 
affairs. Though one must always reckon with the possibility of homonymy, the identity 
of this Dioscoros with oura appears very probable. The more so when we compare the 
situation revealed by the present letter with certain circumstances of the life of Dioscoros 
of Aphrodito*. He was concerned in several legal affairs which were tried in Constanti- 
nople before the Imperial court of justice. They were either private to him, or connected 
with the community of which he was a prominent member. On account of these suits 
he had certainly to make the journey to the Imperial city either once or several times: 
what is certain is that he was personally there at least in ap, 551 (P. Cairo Mazp. 
67032). This situation is exactly that of the Dioscoros of the letter, When we see then 
that both Dioscori, beset with legal difficulties, go to the Imperial city, that both obtain 
“sacred letters” from the emperor and with them go back to their native Thebaid to 
get justice there from the local authorities on the basis of the imperial ordinances, does 
not the identity of the circumstances justify the assumption that the persons involved 
in them are not different, but one and the same? Consequently, we will henceforth 
assume this identity for proved and consider our Dioscoros and of Aphrodito as one 
and the same person. | | 
It has already been mentioned that Dioseoros had been engaged in several law<eui 
which occupied the Imperial court of justice in Constantinople’ We are ecieee 
them by the following documents. P. Cairo Masp. 67032, dated June a.p. 5hl. is an 
agreement made in Constantinople between four citizens of Aphrodito, the first being 
Dioscoros, on one side, and two members of the Imperial council, Palladios and Epigonos, 
on the other, by which the said Palladios undertakes, under certain conditions, to act ay 
erseculor negotn, or solicitor on the spot, in the suit they have against Heracleios, son 
of Psaios and associates according to the sacra jussio they have obtained from the 
Emperor. The nature of the case does not appear, only that there is a plurality of 
litigants on both sides. The document mentions a second case which concerns the right 
of Aphrodito to collect its own taxes (awtopragia, Il. 93 ff.). Tt is apparently independent 
of the former. For this also the help of Palladios is contemplated. Besides this important 
document, we know of four imperial rescripta concerning the legal affairs of Dioscoros. 
' On the papyrus discovery of Kom Is illustriogs on account of the Menander « . 
Lefebvre, Fragments Pun monnscrii de Sea srl Le Caire, 1907, Archie pag tonsneds Ts. Bip 
J. Maspero, Catalogue gemiral du Musée du Coire, Papyrus grees Pépogie bysondine, 1, ii (Le Caine 1911). | 
3 Attention was cullod to this by Mr. H. L Bell who, stopping a few daya in Geneva oi his oe to 
Egrpt, looked at my transeriptions of unpablished texte and recognized in our letter a document Adee: 
Aphrodite group. Among the papyri still undeciphered be attributed the sume cidithn 4o-neeanaae os 
on the evidence of the banda. Since then we have diemmed ‘many points concerning this letier, and 
sia tes ald Teen Rrmation Maret bas been invaluable to an editor mich las falar 
* On the life and personality of Diogcoros, see J. Maspero, (in derna oe a Dakanene 
@ Apollos, in Rev, dea Etudes asia exrv, 426. (1911) and Baits eens eke a sl 
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They are published in the catalogue of the Byzantine papyri in the Cairo Museum under the 
numbers 67024 (duplicate 67025), 67026 (duplicate 67027), 67028, 67029. The problems 
raised by the presence of duplicates and certain formal features of these documenta have 
been submitted by J. Partach to a thorough examination, the result of which was that he 
held them to be not, as the first editor contended, mere school exercises and referring to 
fictitious cases, but authentic reseripts or, more exactly, translations into Greek of originals 
written in Latin and emanating from the Imperial offices’. Thus the difficulties mentioned 
find a ready explanation. In fact Dioscoros appears nominally in only two of them, 67026 
(=67027) and 67028, but the nature of the cases mentioned in the two others, the 
evident relation between them and the affaira with which the contract Cairo Masp. 
67032 waa concerned, the recurrence of certain names, make it very unlikely that they 
concern anybody but Dioscoros. If it is so, he received four different resoripte*. This 
would imply four different suits at least, since it is quite possible that the sacra jussio 
mentioned in Cairo Masp, 67032. 23 is again distinct from the four of which copies 
have been preserved?. Then the question arises: to which of those suits does our letter 
refer? Unfortunately no answer can be given. Neither the letter nor the reseripts are 
dated. Besides, the description of the case in |. 3 of the former is 50 vague—it speaks 
only of “wrong received from some people”—as to suit the conditions revealed in 
P. Cairo Masp. 67032 and in at least three of the rescripts where the adversaries of 
Dioscoros are a plurality (67024, 67026, 67029), Are we even justified in taking literally 
the plural in |. 3? I would hesitate, for my part, to rule out a connection between our 
letter and 67028 on this sole ground. On the other hand, the phrase in question might 
well refer to several suits. Nothing forces us to admit that Dioscoros went four 
times to Constantinople. He may have brought different suits at the same time and 
received simultaneously several rescripts. The fact that Dioscoros alone is mentioned in 
the letter, whereas in the contract Cairo Masp. 67032, the rescript 67026 and perhaps 
elsewhere there are other plaintifis besides him, 15 not to he pressed, since the author of 
the letter writes very vaguely, and Dioscoros was evidently the leader in the cases just 
alluded to. Thus the new document does not allow any conclusion about the connection 
of 67032 with 67024 and the other rescripts, nor about the number of journeys made by 











' J, Partach, Veue Urbunden rum justinianischen Reacriptenprosesse in Nachrichten der &, Gesellech. der 
Wiss. cu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 1911, 201 ff In this very important paper the author deals with all 
the Dioscoros papyri concerning law-suits conducted in Constantinople. It was consequently most helpful 
for the interpretation of our letter. 

4 Ball suggests in P, Lond, v, 70, 0. 1 agninst Partech that some of the rescripts contained in P. Cairo, 
if they are authentic, may concern bomonyrs of our Dioscoroa, This suggestion was prompted by the 
desire to limit the number of Dioscoray’ journeys to the capital, but, as we point out in our main text, 
several rescripta may have been obtained at the same time and we need not postulate aa many voyages as 
reacripts. [It may be pointed out that the strongest reason for regarding certain of these rescripts na, if 
not fictitions, at least referring to some other person is the extreme difficulty of reconciling the bio- 
graphical details which emerge from them with what we know of the poet's family, But the question is 
very complicated.—H. L B.] 

3 The relation, if any, between the contract 67022 and the resacript 67024 has been much discussed. 
For Maspero (ad foe.), and Gelzer, Archie fiir Papyrusforschung, v, 1011, 370 £, the @eia eékevow of 67089, 23 
is identical with the reseript preserved in 67024. Partach, foc. cit., 217, objects that the persona appearing 
as plaintiffs in both documenta are not the aame, This is a valuable argument, but when he argues, 
apparently from the ploral ovwAAg@ds in 67024. 14, that severe! different rescripts of earlier date are there 
inentioned, we cannot follow him, since the word is never used in the singular (op. cif, 215, 218), 
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Who was the sender of the letter and for whom was it destined? According to the 
epistolary style prevailing at the time, the name of neither of them is mentioned in the 
course of the document. There is no direct allusion to their respective quality either, 
These points, very important especially for the recipient, were cleared up by the address 
on the verso, which is often very elaborate!. Here the address, which would have settled 
the problem, is unfortunately too much obliterated to be read, and the solution must be 
sought elaewhere. The personality of the recipient may be determined with a fair degree 
of probability from what we know of the administration of justice at the time*. Tt was 
open to any plaintiff to go to the capital and lay his case before the Imperial court of 
justice, There it was examined and an answer given in the form of a rescript, which 
very briefly outlined the case and indicated the general principles upon which it was to 
be settled if, after verification, the facts alleged by the plaintiff should prove true’, the 
burden of verification and the final settlement being left to the local judge. Such 
answers, called in Greek Pela xéhevois, Petar cvAKa Sal, Peomicua etec., were prepared by 
the quaestor of the sacred palace’ (guaestor sacri palatii) and addressed to the local 
magistrate, generally to the governor of the province from which the plaintiff originated. 
They were not directly sent to him; the original copy written with purple ink in the 
formal calligraphy of the quaestor’s office and bearing the latter's and the emperor's 
signatures* was handed over to the plaintiff, who had to bring it to the local judge 
himself. For this purpose, among others, the plaintifi appoints an erseeutor negotit, 
whose function is now well illustrated by P. Cairo Masp. 67032% From the above it 
appears beyond doubt that the recipient of the letter is no other than the local magistrate 
on whose decision depended the settlement of the suit or suits. As all the reseripts pre- 
served among or mentioned in the Cairo texts are addressed to the dux ef augustalis of 
the Thebaid’, it is a safe conclusion to regard the recipient of our letter as precisely this 
high official, In confirmation of this theory comes the fact that he is addressed as 
“sublimity”’ (isrepey?)), a title which is only used for officials of very high rank®. 

As for the sender of the letter, he must have occupied in the hierarchy a position 


1 Numerous specimens in P, Oxy, xvi, eg. Oxy. 1857, 1858, LAG0, ete, 

® Partech, op. at, 207, Germaine Rouillard, Administration crvile de? Equpte byzantine, 152. 

2 Cod, Just. 1, 28, 7 init.: “universa rescripta sive in personam precantium sive ad quemlibet judicem 
manaverint,,,.subea condicione proferri praccipimus, 41 proces veritate nituntur, nee wiquem frouctum pire- 
eator oraculi percipiat Impetrati, tisi quaestio ticked preci imperial bonefiein honstretur inserts,” . 

' This appears from the phrase immediately following that which ia quoted in the preceding note and 
which runs thus: “Nam et vir magnificus quaester eh viri spectabiles magistri scriniorum qui sine praefate 
adjections qualecumyue divinum responsum dictaverint et judices qui sisceperint reprehensionem subi- 
hunt.” 

* Of for the purple ink Cod, Just, 1, 23, 6, and for the signatures Cod. Just. 1,23, 3, Nov, 114, 

© Cf. Partach, op, cif,, 241 f, P, Thomas in Etudes Phist, juridique offertes a P,P. Girard, 1, 379-416, 
The sender of our letter is certainly not the ¢aSiacrjs (exaecufor), since the latter's part waa preci acly to 
go over to the litigunt’s residence and see to the execution of the imperial sentence on the spot, ree 1i 
to Cod, Just. x11, 60, 6, one exsecwtor was not allowed to take charge of more than two cases at a time 
in the same place: “non prohibert (aancimus) unum eundemaue exsecutorem ab hac urbe régia pro- 
ficiscentem duorum simul, nom plurium negotiorum exsecutionem suscipere” [f an, Dioseoros, coming to 
Constantinople in connection with several cases, should have appointed different ex seg he avery 
couple of them, In fact the contract Cairo Masp, 67032 mentions two things separately af which Palladiow 
is to take charge; the case against Herakleios and others (1. 24) and the atwtopragio dL. 85) : 

? PF. Cairo Masp, 67024, 67026, G7028, 67020. Cl. Partach, op, cit, On the juridie netict = 
see C, Rouillard, op, eit, 145. a‘ the Juridic sctivity of the dur, 


"Cf, Zehetmale, De appellationtbus hanorvfcis in pap, graee, obviis, 29 (1919) and 4x #7, note #-ahore: 
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higher still. He does not write in a private manner, but as an official to another of 
equal or rather slightly inferior rank. Under the polite formulae at the end the 
commanding tone is easily perceptible. Such a letter would have been useless unless it 
came from a person whose situation gave him natural influence upon the recipient, If 
the latter was the governor of the province, we may look for the sender among the 
superiors of this official in the central administration. The first to present themselves 
are the quaestor just mentioned’, and the head of his office, the magister scriniorum, 
though the latter was perhaps hardly important enough to justify the attribution of the 
letter to him. In judicial matters, the recommendation of the quaestor should have 
been very effective. On the other hand, as the xiuth edict of Justinian shows, the 
direct superior of the dux Thebaidos was the praefectus practorw Orientis®, That Dioscoros 
should have solicited a recommendation from that quarter appears also as very natural. 
Another high personage whose name might also be mentioned in this connection is the 
magister militum®. In the absence of any clue in the text of the letter, a final choice 
among these officials is impossible. The more suitable candidates seem to be the quaestor 
and the praefect, with perhaps a preference for the latter, since hia support was certainly 
the more valuable to Dioscoros, whose affairs, as is known from the Cairo documents, 
were not wholly private, but also concerned with the administration of the province. 
But whoever the writer of the letter may have been, one important thing is certain, 
and that is that he must have occupied a very high position at the Imperial court. This 
confers a special interest on the document from a palaeographical point of view, since it 
supplies us with a specimen of the formal hand used in the offices of the metropolitan 
high officials in the time of Justinian. We need not dwell here on this aspect of our 
papyrus, for a facsimile of it with a palaeographical description will be published in the 
next issue of the New Palacographical Society. It may be noted, however, that the 
hand differs notably from that of the two other Constantinopolitan documents already 
published from the Aphrodito find, P. Cairo Masp. 67032 and 67126, as will be seen from 
an inspection of the respective plates in the Cairo catalogue. The explanation is ap- 
parently to be sought: in the different origin of the texts; the latter two beimg private con- 
tracts drawn up in private offices, whereas the former is the work of a scribe trained in 
the official practice of the imperial administration. The fact that the document ia the 
original letter and not a copy is proved by the presence of the address on the verso, 
One may ask on what eround the recipient of such a letter knew that it was 
authentic and not a forgery, since there is nothing in it, at least tn its present state, 
to certify its genuineness, The hand ts certainly not individual and would tell no more 
than that of a type-written letter of to-day. There is no equivalent of a signature such 
a8 was provided in missives of earlier times by the salutations at the end, written in the 
writer's own hand and authenticating the document. The required authentication 
however may have been supplied by 4 seal attached to the folded letter, which has 
naturally not been preserved. On some letters the place where the seal was affixed is still 
visible from a blank space left in the address, sometimes right in the middle of a word*, 





1 Cf Cod. Just, 1, 23,7 quoted above on page 1M), note 4. 

? Justinian'’s xmuth edict (Novellas, ed. Schoell, 780) deals with the reorganization of Egypt attempted by 
this emperor in 538 and is addressed to the praefect, Cf. G. Rouillard, op, eft, 24, 32,34 7, M. Gelzer, 
Stud. cur bys. Verwaltung Aegyptens, 29. 

2 Cf. J, Maspero, Organisation militaire de P Egypte byzantine, 77 ff. What is said there of the relation 
between the magiser and the dur does not make the attribution of our letter to the former very probable. 

4 Eg. P. Cairo Maap, 67200 and J. Masxpero's note, Oxy. 1531, 1834 (1), 1863, etc. 
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forces in Egypt increased and preparations for the operations in Palestine began to 
develop, re-arrangements of staif became necessary, and most unfortunately these involved 
the return of Sir John Maxwell to England. Had it been possible to retain him in 
Egypt in the following years, his influence and his knowledge of the country would 
almost certainly have avoided many of the difficulties and misunderstandings which 
subsequently arose. 

His next post was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland at a very difficult time, after which 
he became General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Northern Command until 1919. 

With the termination of his military career he was free to devote his energies to 
other things, and one of these was Egyptian archaeology. A private collection, begun 
long before in Egypt and added to from time to time as opportunity oceurred, had kept 
his interest alive, and by the time he disposed of it last summer it comprised a large 
number of representative pieces illustrating the arts and crafts of Ancient Egypt. On 
the death of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, Sir John succeeded him as President of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, and from then up to the time of his death devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to its welfare and its advancement, He laboured strenuously and successfully 
in the Society's interest, urging upon many the need for supporting the work which it is 
doing for the publication of what remains from ancient times, and for the systematic 
and scientific excavation of ancient sites. As a close personal friend of the late Karl of 
Carnarvon he was greatly interested In the discovery and the subsequent investigation 
of the tomb of Tuttankhamin. Later, as an executor of Lord Carnarvon, he was 
associated with the arrangements made for the preservation of this important discovery. 

Though Sir John Maxwell had many interests and many fields of activity, his loss 
will nowhere be more keenly felt than among those who are interested in the archaeo- 
logy of Egypt, since he appreciated how much there still remains to be done and how 
urgent is the need for the work to be taken in hand before damage and deterioration 
overtake much of whut still remains, 

EL. G, L. 
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ARTHUR CRUTTENDEN MACE! 
Died April 6th, 1928 


Arthur Mace was born in 1874. He was educated at St. Edward's School, Oxford, 
and Keble College, Oxford. After taking his degree he held a teaching post for a short 
time, but gave it up to jom Sir Flinders Petrie, his cousin, in the excavations at Denderah. 
In 1898-99 he was with Petrie at Hi and contributed a chapter to the volume which, 
under the name of Diospolis’ Parva, described the work done in that area. 

The two seasons 1899-1900 and 1900-1 he spent at Abydos, where he took an 
important part with Petrie in the excavation of the royal tombs of the first two dynasties: 
his work in other parts of the Abydos cemeteries is published in El Amrah and Abydos, 
a book produced entirely by himself and David Randall-Maclver, a very dear friend of 
his from this time onward. 

In the autumn of 1901 he joimed Dr. Reisner, who was in charge of the Hearst 
Egyptian Expedition of the University of California, with whom he continned working 
until 1906, mostly at Gizah and Nag‘ ed-Dér. The solid patient work done in those years 
is testified to by his contributions to the great volumes on the early dynastic cemeteries 
of Nag’ ed-Der. 

Mace’s fortunes after 1906 are intimately bound up with those of the Metropolitan 
Museum. In October of that year, when the Museum decided to organize a department 
of Egyptian Art, its newly-elected Director, Dr. A. M. Lythgoe, a former colleague of 
Mace’s on the Hearst Expedition, invited Mace to join him. Mace left for Egypt at 
once, procured the concession of Lisht, and began work on the pyramid of Amenemmes I 
and in the surrounding cemetery, in which the famous tomb of Senebtisi was found. In 
the following season, 1907-8, Mace was again at Lisht working still on the pyramid, as 
also during the season 1908-9, after which he was appointed Assistant Curator in the 
f ry pti nh Department of the Museum. This new appomtment called him to New York 

uring 1909-11, where he assisted Lythgoe in arranging the new Egyptian wing of the 
Museum. In the season of 1911-12 he was again in New York, in charge of the Depart- 
ment during Lythgoe's absence, working on the material discovered at Lisht, and in 
particular starting the publication of The Tom of Senebtise. 

In 1912-13 he was back in Egypt, working over the plans and notes on the 
cemetery of the Amenemmes pyramid and the tomb of Senebtisi, with a view to publi- 
cation. The next year saw a big campaign of excavation on the pyramid. 

The outbreak of the war found Mace in London. In 1915 he enlisted in the 
2nd Battalion, 29th London Territorial Regiment (Artists Rifles), from which he waa 
eventually transferred, owing to the state of his health, and much to his grief, to the 
Army Service Corps, in which he served in England and Italy. He waa still in the army 
when The Tomb of Senebtisi at last appeared in 1917. 

In the winter 1919-20 Mace returned to New York, where he was mainly occupied in 
restoring the jewel caskets of the princess Sit-hathor-iunut found by Petrie at El-Lahiin 


t We bad hoped to print an account of Mace's career from the pen of Dr, A. M, Lythgoe, who of all 
men was in the best position to know and appreciate it. An illnass has prevented Dr. Lythgoe from 
carrying out his promise, and we have consequently endeavoured to make up the loss by means of notes 
kindly supplied by two great friends of Mace’s—Dr. Randall-Maclver and Mr, Winlock—both of whom we 
thank for the trouble they have taken. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xv. 14 
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It is a matter of doubt whether this letter ever reached its destination, for it is. 
strange to find it in Dioscoros’ archive. As appears from |. 1, it was Dioscoros himself 
who took it from Constantinople to the Thebaid, but if it was not handed back to him 
by the receiver with other documents concerning his suits, the only alternative is that, 
for some unknown reason, he failed to deliver it. The former supposition seems, however, 
more probable. The very summary way in which the matter in question is alluded to shows 
that the addressee must have had at his disposal more information from other sources. 
These were evidently the “sacred letters’ mentioned in |. 5, which dispensed the writer 
from enlarging further on the subject, This is yet another reason for regarding the dix 
aa the recipient. 
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GENERAL SIR JOHN MAXWELL, P.C., G.C_B. 
Born 1859. Died 1929. 


All those who are interested in Egypt, whether in its modern phases or in the record 
of ita ancient civilization, will have learned with deep regret of the death of General 
Sir John Maxwell at Cape Town in February last. 

Born in 1859, he was educated at Cheltenham, and joined the 42nd Royal High- 
landers (now Ist Battalion, The Black Watch) in 1879. His regiment proceeded to 
Egypt in 1882, took part in the battle of Tell el-Kebir in the Highland Brigade, and 
remained in Egypt as part of the Army of Occupation. This was the beginning of 
Sir John Maxwell's connection with Egypt, which continued with but short interruptions 
almost until his death. 

He was one of the first group of British officers who were seconded in 1885 for 
service with the new Egyptian Army, which Sir Evelyn Wood was organizing, and in it he 
took part in the Nile campaign of 1884-85, When his uncle Sir Francis Grenfell became 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army in succession to Sir Evelyn Wood he appointed Maxwell 
to be his A.D.C., and in this capacity, and later as Military Secretary, Maxwell saw 
further service against the dervish forces outside Suakin in 1888, and on the Nile at 
Toski in 1889, The Sirdar was himself much interested in all that concerned the ancient 
history of Egypt, and had, while at Aswan, cleared the rock tombs which still bear his 
name, Thus Maxwell's interest in the subject was early aroused, and throughout his life 
he keenly followed all aspects of archaeological research nm Egypt. 

In 1896 the advance on Dongola commenced, as the first step in the reconquest of 
the Sudan, and in all the operations which culminated In the battle of Omdurman he 
played a prominent part, commanding the 2nd Brigade in this final action. In 1898 he 
became Governor of Omdurman and carried out the responsible duties of this post with 
conspicuous success. As a Military Governor, both at Omdurman and later at Pretoria, 
his shrewdness, tact, kindliness, his readiness to accept responsibility and his firmness in 
administration were seen to the fullest advantage, and in both cases his governorship 
quickly led to orderly and stable government. 

In 1900 he was called to the South African War, and on the termination of military 
administration there he returned to England. Eight years later, however, he was selected 
for the post of G.O.C, Egypt, and thus returned to the land where his keenest interest 
lay. He held this appointment for four years until 1912, but only two years later, on the 
outbreak of war, he arrived in Cairo to command the British forees. During these two 
years Lower Egypt was threatened by the Turks on the Suez Canal and by the Senussi 
tribesmen on the weat. Martial law came into operation, and the administration of the 
country generally was greatly disorganized by the war which had spread throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe. It was most fortunate at this juncture that the command 
in Egypt could be placed in the hands of one who not only knew the country, its needs, 
and its characteristics, but who was also known personally to a very large number of 
Egyptians, and reckoned many among them as his personal friends, As the British 
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forces in Egypt increased and preparations for the operations in Palestine began to 
develop, re-arrangements of staff became necessary, and most unfortunately these involved 
the return of Sir John Maxwell to England. Had it been possible to retain him im 
Egypt in the following years, his influence and his knowledge of the country would 
almost certainly have avoided many of the difficulties and misunderstandings which 
subsequently arose. 

His next post was Commander-in-Chief in Ireland at a very difficult time, after which 
he became General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Northern Command until 1919, 

With the termination of his military career he was free to devote his energies to 
other things, and one of these was Egyptian archaeology. A private collection, begun 
long before in Egypt and added to from time to time as opportunity occurred, had kept 
his interest alive, and by the time he disposed of it last summer it comprised a large 
number of representative pieces illustrating the arts and crafts of Ancient Egypt. On 
the death of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, Sir John succeeded him as President of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, and from then up to the time of his death devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to its welfare and its advancement. He laboured strenuously and successfully 
in the Society’s interest, urging upon many the need for supporting the work which it is 
doing for the publication of what remains from ancient times, and for the systematic 
and scientific excavation of ancient sites. As a close personal friend of the late Earl of 
Carnarvon he was greatly interested in the discovery and the subsequent investigation 
of the tomb of Tuttankhamiin. Later, as an executor of Lord Carnarvon, he was 
associated with the arrangements made for the preservation of this important discovery. 

Though Sir John Maxwell had many interests and many fields of activity, his loss 
will nowhere be more keenly felt than among those who are interested in the archaeo- 
logy of Egypt, since he appreciated how much there still remains to be done and how 
urgent is the need for the work to be taken in hand before damage and deterioration 


overtake much of what still remams, 
H. G, i. 
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ARTHUR CRUTTENDEN MACE’ 
Died April 6th, 1928 


Arthur Mace was born in 1874. He was educated at St. Edward’s School, Oxford, 
and Keble College, Oxford. After taking his degree he held a teaching post for a short 
time, but gave it up to join Sir Flinders Petrie, his cousin, in the excavations at Denderah. 
In 1898-99 he was with Petrie at Hi and contributed a chapter to the volume which, 
under the name of Diospolis° Parva, described the work done in that area. 

The two seasons 1899-1900 and 1900-1 he spent at Abydos, where he took an 
important part with Petrie in the excavation of the royal tombs of the first two dynasties: 
his work in other parts of the Abydos cemeteries is published in El Amrah and Abydos, 
a book produced entirely by himself and David Randall-Maclver, a very dear friend of 
his from this time onward. ; 

In the autumn of 1901 he joined Dr. Reisner, who was m charge of the Hearst 
Egyptian Expedition of the University of California, with whom he continued working 
until 1906, mostly at Gizah and Nag‘ ed-Dér. The solid patient work done in those years 
is testified to by his contributions to the great volumes on the early dynastic cemeteries 
of Nag’ ed-Dér. 

Mace’s fortunes after 1906 are intimately bound up with those of the Metropolitan 
Museum. In October of that year, when the Museum decided to organize a department 
of Egyptian Art, its newly-elected Director, Dr. A. M. Lythgoe, a former colleague of 
Mace’s on the Hearst Expedition, invited Mace to join him. Mace left for Egypt at 
once, procured the concession of Lisht, and began work on the pyramid of Amenemmes I 
and in the surrounding cemetery, in which the famous tomb of Senebtisi was found. In 
the following season, 1907-8, Mace was again at Lisht working still on the pyramid, as 
also during the season 1908-9, after which he was appointed Assistant Curator in the 
Egyptian Department of the Museum. This new appointment called him to New York 
during 1909-11, where he assisted Lythgoe in arranging the new Egyptian wing of the 
Museum. In the season of 1911-12 he was again in New York, in charge of the Depart- 
ment during Lythgoe’s absence, working on the material discovered at Lisht, and in 
particular starting the publication of The Tomb of Senehtist. 

In 1912-13 he was back in Egypt, working over the plans and notes on the 
cemetery of the Amenemmes pyramid and the tomb of Senebtizi, with a view to publi- 
cation. The next year saw a big campaign of excavation on the pyramid. 

The outbreak of the war found Mace in London, In 1915 he enlisted in the 
2nd Battalion, 29th London Territorial Regiment (Artists Rifles), from which he was 
eventually transferred, owing to the state of his health, and much to his grief, to the 
Army Service Corps, in which he served in England and Italy. He was still in the army 
when The Tomb of Senebtisi at last appeared in 1917. 

In the winter 1919-20 Mace returned to New York, where he was mainly occupied in 
restoring the jewel caskets of the princess Sit-hathor-iunut found by Petrie at El-Lahiin 





! We had hoped to print an account of Mace's career from the pen of Dr, A. M. Lythgoe, who of all 
men was in the best position to know and appreciate it. An illness hae prevented Dr. Lythgoe from 
carrying out his promise, and we have consequently endeavoured to make up the loss: by means of notes 
kindly supplied by two great friends of Mace’s—Dr. Randall-Maciver and Mr. Winlock—both of whom we 
thank for the trouble they have taken. 
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and acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. To this task he brought a skill and delicacy 
of hand such as are rarely found in combination with so scholarly a temperament, The 
years 1920-22 saw the excavations at Lisht again taken up, and im 1922 Mace was 
appointed Associate Curator in the Department of Egyptian Art in the Museum. In the 
season 1922-23 he was expecting to continue and even to finish the excavations 
at Lisht when an appeal from Lord Carnarvon, who had just found the tomb of 
Tuttankhamiin, led the Trustees of the Museum very generously to assign to this work 
most of their excavating staff, and among them Mace. The value of Mace in this work 
is well known to all who have read the volumes published on the tomb. 

After serving two winters on this task, Mace suffered a complete breakdown. The 
next four years were spent in England, on the Riviera, in Switzerland and in New York 
in the attempt to recover his health, but in vain. He lost ground slowly but steadily, 
and finally died on April 6th, 1928, He made several attempts to work up his notes for 
the publication of the Amenemmes pyramid, and it was his bitter regret to find himself 
incapable of the energy required for the task. It would surely have consoled him to 
know that a colleague could afterwards write: “ While of course no one can ever hope to 
gain Mace’s first-hand knowledge of the pyramid, still, so full, 50 complete and objective 
are his notes, that lis work has been passed on to his successors with the minimum of 
lose possible under the cireumstances,” Surely this is the highest tribute which one 
archaeologist can pay to another. 

Such is the trite record of some of the facts of Mace’s work for Egyptology. It 
forms good testimony to its quantity. As to its quality, let it suffice to quote from the 
words of one who worked with him: 

“These bald dry notes can give very little idea of Mace’s contribution to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art Expedition, however. To him, more than to anyone else, is due 
the field organization of the Expedition. Mr, Lythgoe was always in charge of the 
financial and administrative side, perforce leaying to Mace the starting of the work in 
the field. Mace it was who founded tts first camp, collected and trained its first workmen, 
and started its first records, setting a standard which his successors can do no more than 
attempt to imitate, Conscientious and painstaking in his scientific work far beyond the 
average, energetic and tireless in his attention to the details of running a job, and 
possessing the unlimited confidence of his workmen, he made an ideal excavator, More- 
over, to his fertile ingenuity were due many of the methods adopted m the Museum in 
New York for the exhibition of the Egyptian collection.” 

Another fellow-worker writes: “It was astonishing how he triumphed over a very 
weak constitution and never let it hinder him, He was very happy in his work with 
the Metropolitan, and they are all very warm friends of his."" The full value of the 
tribute contained in the last few words will be appreciated if it be remembered that 
Mace was an Englishman working in the service of a foreign Museum, 

Mace never advertised. The knowledge that he had worked hard and honestly was 
sufficient reward for him, His contribution to his subject lies not merely in the volumes 
he has published or those in which his notes and observations have heen and atill remain 
to be utilised, but in a long career of excavation on the most painstaking and acientific 
lines, in the part he took in the development of the Eryptian wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and in the high tradition of work in the field, in the museum and in the study 
which he has left to his successors, The Egyptian natives who worked under him will 
remember him as a firm yet sympathetic director who had realised that one of the first 
requisites of a good excavator is a serious attempt to understand the workings of the 
oriental mind. 
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Under the direction of Dr. Frankfort, with the co-operation of Mr. W. B. Emery, the 
first part of the excavation season was devoted to Armant, where, a8 was announced in 
the last number of the Journal, our expedition hoped to find the burial-place of the 
Buchis bulls, The complete success of this undertaking has already been made public 
in The Daily Telegraph of December lith, January 3rd, and 4th, the last-named issue 
containing excellent photographs of the work in progress and of some of the finds, The 
newly-discovered site is approached by a slope from the west, which becomes, as it 
descends, a subterranean passage. At right angles to this are two transverse passages, 
both of which are flanked by large roughly hewn vaults. These vaults contaim—or con- 
tained—sarcophagi of sandstone, roughly three metres by two by two, many of which are 
now destroyed. Within these lay the mummified remains of the bulls, whose bones (in 
some cases) and the merest fragments of whose trappings are all that have been left to 
us by the ancient robbers. After the bulls were interred, pottery stands for incense and 
other offerings, offering tables (of an unusual type with miniature stairs leading down to 
a central well) and stelae of stone were placed outside the tombs, and on the latter were 
recorded the circumstances of the bull’s life—the dates of his birth, induction to Armant 
as Buchis, and death, From the stelae, which show above the text a relief of the dead 
bull receiving the oblations of the Ptolemaic or Roman Pharaoh, it i possible to deter- 
mine the dates of many of the burials, and it is likely that they will throw light on some 
chronological problems of the Ptolemaic period, A lintel and other fragments of masonry, 
perhaps coming from the temple above the subterranean burial-place, take the date of 
the site back to the Eighteenth Dynasty, while the evidence for the burials themselves 
implies that they began not earlier than the Persian or perhaps Saite period, but lasted, on 
the other hand, down to the time of Diocletian. It, is reasonable to suppose that burials 
earlier than the Saite period were made, but these may have been on a less elaborate 
seale than the later ones, and have yet to be discovered, for the site has by no means 
been completely explored, and another season's work awaits us next year. 

‘At the end of January the expedition moved to El-‘Amarnah to continue work on the 
northern half of the town-site. Mr. E. B. O’Rorke, who, as announced in the last number 
of the Journal, was to have joined the party as architect, found himself unable to leave 
England, and consequently Mr. Seton &. Lloyd has joined the expedition in his place. 
The work is entirely new to him, but if first impressions are to be accepted he should 
prove a success, Work was in full awing at the time of going to press, but doubtless will 
have been closed down before this is in the hands of our readers. 

The harvest of the double excavation season should provide a very satisfactory 
exhibition in the summer. It has already given ws scientific results which more than 
justify our venture into a new field, the initiation of which was mainly due to the 
generosity of Mr. Mond. 


Miss Calverley has continued the copying of the scenes and inscriptions in the temple 
of Seti I at Abydos, She has spent some months on this work in Egypt in addition to 
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much time devoted to it in England last summer. All who have seen her work are 
impressed with her skill and accuracy, as well as with her capacity for concentration. 
It is a lonely task, as she has been the only European on this site, and her sole companion 
was a Syrian woman who acted as confidential servant and superintended the work of 
the house and camp. Dr. Alan Gardiner and Dr, de Buck joined her for a short time in 
January in order to collate some of the most important texts and to supervise the work 


The lectures arranged by the Committee have again been held in the Meeting-room 
of the Royal Society, a privilege for which the Society 1s much indebted to the Council. 
As an experiment, two were given at 5 p.m. instead of at 5.30. The change of time does 
not appear to have made any material difference in the attendance, and to a considerable 
extent the audience has been the same at both hours, though doubtless there are a few 
who find the afternoon more convenient. The first lecture was at 5 p.m. on October 24th 
by Mr. C. J. Gadd on “Babylonian Seers and their Art.” This is the first time that 
Mr. Gadd has lectured for the Society, and it is sincerely hoped that he will be persuaded 
to do so again. In November, Dr. H. R. Hall spoke on “Egypt and the External World 
in the Saite Period,” which might almost be regarded as a sequel to the lecture he gave 
‘mn 1923 on “The World in the time of Tutrankhamin.” The remaining lectures of the 
series—by Professor F, Ll. Griffith on “Nubia, Pagan and Christian" (January), Mr. H. 1. 
Bell on “Egypt under the Caliphs of Damascus" (February), and Mr. H, A. R. Gibb on 
“The Foreign Policy of Egypt in the Muslim Period” (March}—all broke fresh ground for 
most of the audience, and it is to be hoped that our interest in Egyptian history has 
been widened by these scholarly papers. 


In the death of Sir C. Herewles Read, F.B.A., we regret the loss of a distinguished 
connoisseur who was led by his interest im all spheres of art to become a member of the 
Society and to serve on the Committee for some years. Ill-health prevented him from 
taking a very active part in the affairs of the Society, but his appreciation of its work 
was shown by his regular attendance at its exhibitions at Burlington House. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has established a new periodical 
publication of which the first number has just appeared. It is to be published twice 
yearly and to contain articles dealing with all departments of the Museum. The first 
number contains no article dealing with the Egyptological section of the Museum, but 
for the next an article by N. de Gams Davies is promised. 


Those who have read the opening section of these Notes will have observed with 
satisfaction that Mr. Robert Mond's withdrawal from active excavation does not indicate 
any Hagging of his interest in Ancient Egypt. We congratulate him on the success of 
the excavation at Armant, a site in which he has been a firm believer from the first. 

In the tomb of Ramoge, which owes its present condition to Mr. Mond’s generosity, 
Mr, W. B. Emery has again been at work copying the scenes, and for a few days he waa 
joined by the Editor of the Journal, who is to be responsible for the texts in the 
publication which Mr. Mond has in preparation. It is hoped that next season may see 
the accomplishment of the task. 
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Monsieur V. Vikentief sends us an interesting note on a stela im the Cairo Museum 
which he has been studying for some time past. It was found by Reisner at Coptos. It 
is dated in Year 6 of a king whose name is lost, and records a heavy rain lasting several 
days, chiefly in Hnt-hn-nfr, the results of which were observable as far north as Thebes. 
Judging by grammatical evidence and frequent references to Ta-seti, M. Vikentief was 
inclined to assign it to the Ethiopian Supremacy, and had even observed that the names 
of King Taharka would fit admirably the length of the two cartouches which, though 
badly eroded, are just visible. On consulting the list of known monumenta of this 
king’s reign, he found that the Museum contained another stela of Year 6 in red granite, 
found at Edfu, and examination of this showed that its text is identical with that of 
the first. “One must suppose,” adds M. Vikentief, “that other identical steles were 
erected in other parts of Egypt and in Nubia, all of them describing as a great marvel 
the fact so tersely recorded on the quay at Karnak.” 


In the Story of the Foredoomed Prince, Papyrus Harris 500, verso page 7, lines 14-16, 
is a sentence which has been generally rendered “Now when night came the youth went 
to sleep on his bed.” It is probable that this rendering is approximately correct, but 
the reading on which it has hitherto been based is certainly wrong. Most translators 
have supposed that the scribe wrote, or at least intended to write, something like 
ho Red Atl | o'- See, for example, Moller, Hieratische Leseaticke, Heft 1, 
93, The correct reading is undoubtedly © || — ho. 1i\ 284") ©, aa is evident from 
the facsimile in Pl. li of the recently published Egyptian Hieratic Papyri, British Museum, 
second series, and the meaning is “ Now after the end of the twelfth hour of the day,” 
i.e. when night came. For Anm(t) ni as the name of the twelfth hour, see Brugsch, 
Thesaurus, 844, and Worterb. Suppl. 941. The stroke after [ stands for ——, as commonly 
in later cursive hieratic. A. M. B. 

T. E. P. 


Dr. H. R. Hall asks us to publish the following note: “In my review of the late 
Professor Schiaparelli’s publication of the tomb of Khar (Journal, x1v, p. 204) I have 
inadvertently mistranslated the phrase Roe Sal |= =2©, which should of 
course be ‘in two days, being one schoenus in height and one schoenus in width.’ 
As Professor Griffith points out to me, Khat then built the building of Amenophis IT at 
Hermopolis in two days, not in one, which ia certainly more probable. How I came to 
make such a slip I do not know, and can only ascribe it to momentary absence of mind!” 


Professor Spiegelberg writes as follows: 

“Mrs. Grant Williams has kindly called my attention to the identity of the heart- 
starab which I published in this Journal (xiv, 12) with one mentioned by M. Daressy in 
Ann, Serv., xvi, 208. The scarab is derived then from the tomb of a Mnevis bull of the 
time of Ramesses I] excavated by Mohammed Efendi Sha‘bin (Annales, xvi1, 195) in 
June 1918 at ‘Arab Abu Tawilah on the site of ancient Heliopolis. 

“Three other Mnevis scarabs, among them 4 heart-scarab, came to light in April 1902 
in the same region in a Mnevis tomb of the reign of Ramesses VIT (ste) (Rec. trav., xxv, 35)." 


Professor Alan Gardiner has recently received honours from two foreign learned 


societies. He has been elected a corresponding member of the Munich (Bavarian) Academy 
. Sciences and a member of the Committee of the French Egyptological Society. 
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(The work on this bibliography has heen divided us follows: §1, H. J. M. Mruwe, British Museum ; 
g2, A. D, Nook, Clare College, Cambridge; é3, H. L Bewt, British Museum; 534 and 5, Ptolemaic and 
Byzantine periods, J, G, Mriwe, 20 Bardwell Road, Oxford; Byzantine and Arab periods, N. H, Bars, 
Fitawalters, Northwood, Middlesex; § 4, F. pe Zunvera, 47 Norham Rond, Oxford; § 7, Miss M. E. 
Dicken, 16 Elsham Road, London, W. 14; é 8, R. M*Kesziz, St John's College, Oxford; §§ 9 and 10, 
1. L. Benn, The reading of the weceszary periodicals is divided between the various contributors. 

In yeneral, articles in such publications as Pacuy: Wissowa-KnRout are not noticed; and for the most 
part reviews are included only if they cautribute something to the subject concerned or express a reasoned 
criticiam of the work under notice. 

One of the contributors has suggested that it may be of service both to the writers (in the interests of 
tiniformity in usage) and to readers to specify the leas obvious abbreviations used in citing periodicals. 
The principal ones are: Aim. Hiat. Rev. Americon Historical Review ; A.J, A.=American Journal of 
Archaeology ; Am. Jowra. Phil, = American Journal of Philology; Ane, Egypt=<Ancient Egypt; Archiv 
=Archiv fiir Popyrusforschung ; Arch. Het. =Arohiv fiir Religionnwissenschaft; Boll. Fil, Clas. = Bollet- 
tino oi flologia classica; Bull. Bibl. et Pid = Bulletin bibliographique et pédagegique du Muaste badge ; 
Bull. Sor. Arch. @Alex.=Bulletin de la Socrétd Royale PArchkédologie of Alexandree; BZ, = Bysantiniache 
Zoitechrift; CR Ac. mace, ef B.-L. = Comptes-Rendus de (Académie des Inscriptions ot Belles Lettres ; 
CL Phil. —Classical Philology ; Cl. Quart,= Classcal Quarterly; Cl. Her.= Classical Review; CL Woebly 
=(Clusrical Weekly; D. Lit.-Z.= Deutsche Literatursertung ; G.G.A,—Guttinguche Gelehrte Anseigen ; 
Hist. Z = Historische Zeitachrift; SHS. = Journal of Hellenic Stuclies ; JRS.=.fournal of Homan Studies; 
Journal=Journal of Egyptian Archaeology; Jowra. Sav.—Journal dea Sovanta; O.0.2.= Orientalistiache 
Litteratur-Zeitung ; Phat, Woek, = Philologike Woolenschriyt ; Rech. ac. ralig.=—Hecherchea de acter 
reliieuse ; Hew, Arch= Rerue urchdologique; Rev, belge= Revue belge de philologie of diastoire; Mev. 
de Phil.= Revue de philologie; Rev, Pht. secl.= Rerwe d'histoire ecclésiastique; Her, &, anc. = Herne des 
Judes unciennes; Mev, 4, gr.— Revie des études greeques; Rev, hist, dr. fr. ot dr.= Revue de [histoire du 
droit francais et diranger ; Ithern. Mus.=Rheinischées Museum fir Philologie; Riv. di Fil=Hivisia dt 
filolagia elassica ; Sitc,-Ber....=Sitzungaberiehte...; ym, Osla,= Symbolae Osloenses; Theol, Lit-2.= 
Theologiache Literatursettung ; &. f. Kirchengesch, = Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte ; Z. f, Numism. = Zevt- 
pohrift fiir Numismatil ; 2%. newt, Wiss. = Zeitschrift fir neutestamentliche Wissenschast ; 2. Son,-Stift. = £ett- 
schrift der Savigny-Stiftung. i. LB] 





lL. Lrrenany TExrTs. 

General, Stady of P. Oxy. xv has naturally been prominent in last year's activities, The new 
Callimachus comes in for most attention, and the results must be sought in thia section onder Elegiac. 
More general reviews will be found in The Times Lit. Suppl. 16 Mar, 1028, 156; in Biblyografya (Polish), 
1928, 305-9, by Mawrucrren; in €%. Rev. xuit, 11-3, by C. M. Bowra, who reviews it along with 
Mitwe's Cat, of Literary Papyri in the British Museu. 

This latter work ia reviewed also by Scavnant in “momon, tv, 395-402, who makes important 
suggestions for nos, 51,52, 226, 227, No 52 (the new Mime) is elaborately annotated, especially fram a 
metrical standpoint, with reference to similar lyrica, both from papyri and inseriptions, by CrOseERT in 
Philofogua, Uxxxiv, 157-70. He appends also suggestions on the Phaethon lament (no. 61). E. War, 
‘bid,, 153-7, gives an erroneous arrangement of no, 52. Othor reviews or notices are by M. Hompert in 
Rev. Belge, 1928, 1061-2; M. Crotseur in Journ, Sap, 1025, oO7-8: W. More. in PAd, Woek., 1929, 132-7, 
with restorations; J. Syxcras in D. Lit.-Z., 1928, 1507-9, who identifies the hymns, nos, 237, 244, and 
regards no. 135 as a daipeow (qrypdrer, like the work of Sopater, but important as being pre-Hermo- 
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genic; B. A. vas Guonrxaes, with omendations, in dfimeum, xxxv1, 89,90; P. Cotman in Aer, de Phil, 
1928, 378. Note, in no. 193, 1 46, yw should be ev. In no. 181, 3-5, Ajax, ete. looks like « shorthand 
tetrad, cf. drcdav, vitt, 46. Perhaps connected aa being names of woe | Téxpoores from ryeope } 

Les Papyrus Bouriant ia reviewed by A, D. Nock in 07. Aer. xin, 149; by Scuveawr in &nomon, tv, 
2234 ; and by E. F. W. Scumipt in @.G_A., 1028, 145-82 (very important), 

A second series of New Chaptera tn ffreel Literature, by Banpen and PowE.., has just appeared, but 
too late for more than mention at the moment. 

A note on Herculanean papyri is contributed by V. De Fa.co to Aiv, Jnado-(rree.-ftel, xm, 89-102, 
dealing with remains of umbilici in wood and compressed papyrus, and of cornua, 

Ep, An important article by G. M. Boutixe in Jowrnel, xiv, 78-61, discusses and restores the new 
Ptolemaic fragments of 77, xn, 128-263.(B,M. Lit. Pap. 251). He relates them to the “City” editions. 

In Symbolae Osloenses, vi, 55-0, G. Rupnere edits a fragment (mo, 387) with (a) tv, 483-91, and ibid, 
67-8, Crésert publishes a fragment of Sibylline Graeles. Both articles have plates. 

A fragment of 15 hexameters from a 4th-Sth cent. vellum loaf is published in Bull, Soc, Arch. d'Alex., 
v1, 294-5, Bog. atrap dre xhue pifor dria ff . Restored by Cuixeat in Are. di Fil, vi, 507-8, a4 « 
fragment of the Hesinlice Catalogue. 

P, Oxy. xvi, 2075 is the anbject of an article by T. W. AtLen in CL (wart, xan, 73-6, entitled 
Onomacritus and Hesiod, First Hesiodic text with critical signs. Linea 16-23 forged by Onomacritus. 
AUDLEN aleo discusses the Ptolemaic Iliad nbhove. 

In OF Quart. xxutt, 29-30, AuLEN restores and discusses the prose argument to the Jliad in P. Brit. 
Mus, Lit. 6, cola, 31, 22. 

Lyric, Remains, perhaps of 79 hexameters, of Erinna from a Ist cent. 8.c. papyrus discovered at 
Oxyrhynchus are published by G. Virectit in Bull, Sec, Arch, d'Alex,, no, 24, 9-16, from the lamont of 
Erinna for Baucis—Frammenti della “ Conocehia" di Erinna. The poem was entitled The Sprnafe. 

An article by G, Corrota in Atene ¢ Roma, vir, 193-217, gives an interesting account of Alcaeus with 
numerous references to papyri. The ode "Qs Adyor caxae is treated by Q. Cataupenia, thid., x, 81-5, 

Lonnt’s Aféteus has several important reviews, viz.: C. M. Bowna in 7, Rev, xia, 23-5; E. Dime 
in Pail. Woed., 1928, 753-7; H. Friwxen in @.¢.4,, 1928, 257-78 (along with Lonet's Seppo and 
Epwoxpas' Lyra Graeea); C. REL in /L4.8,, xivim, 101-2. 

The literature on Pindar (1903-27) and Bucchylides (since 1908) is brought together by L. BorNeMANN 
in Bursa Jahresbericlt, 1928, 131-86. 

W. E. J. Kuwer writes De Bocchylidia Carmine xvim, in Mnemoayne, LVI, 65-9, At L 16 reads ri qe 
and puts the whole of this strophe into the mouth of the chorus. Reads rs xaudr at L 9. 

Flegiae. The discnasion of the new Callimachus is alroady extensive, Criticism centres round two 
chief points of the so-called prologue (P. Oxy. 2079), ita date and its purpose, Pravren in Hermes, Lx, 
302411, makes many important restorations, thinks it is 4 late poem (he entitles his article, in neues 
Altereqedicht dea K.), and regards it a an introduction to a late edition of the Alma OC, Cress, writing in 
Aegyptus, rx, 97-105, does not think it ia late, Voontano in Boll, Fit. Class., xxxiv, 201-11, takes it to 
be the prologue to a collection of Elegies rather than to the Atma. P. Maas in 2. Lat.-2., 1928, 128-31, 
makes similar speculations. Thinks perhaps the elegy is complete at the beginning. An important article 
by Roerags1 in Ave, dy Fl, vr (N.S.), 1-52, makes striking restorations anil interpretations with the 
aid of B.M. Lit, Pap, 181, J.T. Kakate in Pid, Wocd,, 1928, 1214-15, makes several restorations from 
Anth. Pal., x1, 321, and Houwt in CL Aev., xin, 6, restores 1 35: [abs + ji od” [ée eps rd pew, Q. Catav- 
pEDLA in fir. di Fil, vt, 509-10, points out echoes of the new Callimachus in Gregory of Naziangua, 

The second new poem (P. Oxy. 2080) is the subject of an article by G. Dx Sancris in Atti dev. Scienze 
Torino, uxt, 112-17, called Calliinaco ¢ Messina, He identifies Apéwarer (L 71) with Messina. 

A useful discovery is published by Vireutt in Bull. Soc, Arch. d' Aler., no. 24, 14, tumely 2nd cent. 
scholia to the opening lines of the Jambi of Callimachus, making possible several restorations in P, Oxy, 
1011, IL 97-100. Found at Behneseh (Oxyrhynchas). 

An interesting interpretation of a well-known line in the fami is proposed by W, Scamrp in #éal, 
Wock,, 1928, 1598-9, reading wapyeror diwveir =“ to twiddle the 4th (1¢, ring-)finger,” of an idler. Anglice, 
“to kick one’s heels." | 

Minor restorations in Callimachus are published by Vireuus in ull. Soc. Arch. d'Alex., v1, 501-2, where 
he sponsors Diel’s proposal of de’ ér{ejae in P. Oxy. 1011. 39. Thinks wefas in the last line of the Aina 
means “ prose,” 
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In J! Marroceo, 3 Feb, 1929, Vireiit announces the approaching publication (in vol. rm of P.S.L) of 
10 more or leas complete lines and other fragments of the Coma Berenices corresponding to Catullus, 
45-64, Actually 20 lines, now published by Virgnia in Studi ial. di Pi, Class, N.S., vot, 3-12. 

Pown. in Ci. Quart, 1x11, 113, reads ««paro in BLM. Lit. Pap, 181. 40, comparing Coll, Alerandrina, 
p. 84, col. vi, Lo, 

Solow fragments from the "Ad. Ted, are emended by K. Zrmonen in Péil, Woek., 1928, 507-9. 

The Budé Aesop is reviewed by W.G. Wanna in CT, fer, xu, 240, fi caadoon vine of the Goleniachay 
wigan of a 2nd cent, monograph on Gnomic literature are published by Virani in All, Soe. 
Arch. d' Alex, wo. 24, 4-8. Hermippus is the latest author quoted. 

The meaning of ped/yAmpee (poetic for prAtypoor) in Theocritus, x, 26-7, is explained by M. E. Dicken 
in CT. Mee, xu, 170, from the terminology of personal identification in papyri. 

Drama, A, KE, Hovesan suggests restorations for P. Oxy, xvii, 2078, the Pirithous drama, in (7. flee. 
ELI, 9. 

In an appreciative review of the Budé Huripides, vol. ot, in Phat, Woek, 1028, 1320-24, W. Mone has 
some remarks-on papyrus fragments of the plays, 

¥. Tostas has published for hor doctoral thesis in Brussels an Edition eritique et commentée, accom- 
pagnés d'une traduotion, de ? Hypsipyle & Burigicde, 

In Aer. Belye, xxxn, 87-00, 0. Méaoris finds a quotation of Gd. x, 432, in P.S.1. 724, and regards 
that papyrus as from a commentary on the Teweer of Sophocles, In P.S.1. 143, he thinks Agriculture is 
personified, comparing Aristophanes, fr, 24 (Kock). 

M. O. Guéuacp, after a fresh examination of the Wesander codex, cantions in Aull, Inatit. Fr, Arch. 
Orient, xxvu, 127-57, ugainst too much confidence in new readings and restorations, with reference to 
Jexsex and others. Some remarks also on the plot of the Periieiromene, 

The Budé Merodes by Namn and Lacoy has appeared. Severely reviewed by Kwox in (ZL Aev., 
xin, 24-5, A few corrections have been published simultaneously by Maxox in Aer. de Phil, 1928, 
101-5, the moat important being on Mime Irv, 58-36. 

A D. Kwox illustrates from Demosthenes the meaning of Herodas, u, 6-8, in CL Aer, xu, 163-5. 
Equates Gparror with dyorreAie and tranalates, “If Kos be » land of cities united in one city” Also 
discusses ¥, 07-8, und 1v, 46, in CF Kee, xn, 8-10. 

A very ungentlemanly Mipponax fragment (15 lines, about two-thirds of each line) from Oxyrhynechus 
is published by Corrona in ffir, ai Jil., 1928, 500-1, 

(rammer, Lowen solves a crux in Apolloniva Dyecolus from P. Oxy. 2080, 1. 76, in Cf. Quart, xx, 
115-16. Read d\AjAo 8’ Acqoar. 

In BM. Lit, Pap. 183, ascribed to Phrymichus, | now read, IL 38-9, (fe-jre, not [oo-}rm. 

History. A. H. Savoxrus edits Borl, Pap. 13246, 0 2nd-ard cent, fragment of Thucydides, 1, 65-82, in 
Soc, Seient, Fenaiea, Comm. Aum. ite, 0, 2, Helsingfora. Reviewed by 8. P, Winwanx in PAu, Woed., 
1928, 45-7, In Syd, Gelo., vir, 12-3, 5. P. Tomas protests, with instances, against the overestimation 
of P. Oxy. 1378. 

On the other hand, in Cf Quart, xxi, 11-14, Pownu. points out coincidences between P. Oxy. 1276, 
608, ete, and the excellent MS., now vanished, uaed by the humanist Valla for his Latin translation. of 
Thucydides in 1452. An important article, 

G. De Sascris in an urticle Lavere, in Riv, di Fil, vi (N.S.), 53-77, attributes P, Oxy. 2082 to Eratos- 
thones, "OAqurmeicm, rather than to Phlegon, as Host proposed 

In Athenacwm (Pavia), vi, 125-56, G. Perrorra discusses P. Oxy. 1241 and the succeasion of the 
Alexandrian librarians. 

Katixxa's edition (Teubner) of the Aetl. Oxyrhynchioa is reviewed by L, Casricitos1 in Gaomon, rv, 
18-21; K. Mityecnen in Fadl. Woek., 1928, 913-18; CL Phal,, xxi, 202-3; Canneniat in Aegyptus, 
Vinl, 379. 

The new Teubner edition of the "A@qrale Dodsrsia has appeared, edited by Orrexnerm. Important 
review by A. W. Gomme in (7. Mew, xii, 224-6. 

M. A. Levi writes on “Servio Tullio nel P. Oxy, 2068,” in Air. oft Fil, vi, 611-15. 

Law. The new Gaius (P. Oxy. 2103) is the subject of an important article by Zunvera in the Law 
Quarterty Mee., Apr. 1928, 1-11, 

P. M. Mevun identifies the “Letter of Severus Alexander" (P. Oxy. 2104) ax Digest, xix, 1, 25, in 
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ate 4 onore da PF. Bonfante, 0, 341-4. Identified independently in Archiz, rx, 90, by Witckes, who gives 
Ox 

Muse. In Hie, Jado-Gree-Ftal., x1, 101-5, C, ben Gaaxne relates, in parallel columns, P. Oxy, 667 to 
the Lfemeata of Aristozenus and the Jaagoge of Cleonides, 

Grators, A new speech by Lystas, "Yrép “Epulysdyou weivarros er dora, from Oxyrhynchin is published 
by Mitxe from a 4th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap., no, 2852, in the present isene of the Jowrna!, The opening 
lines and title are preserved, as well as a few line-cnds from the extant oration no, i. 

In Her, &, anc., Xxx, 189-200, G. Cour uses a reading of Jensen's in the Contra Demoath, of Hyperides 
to prove that Lycurgus was made head of finance after Chaeronea, with the title of raping (wi rae duoienour), 

J. Kern in Archiv, 1, 61, identifies P.S.1, 762, from 4th cent. vellum codex, az part of Isocrates, 
Ponegyricus, 73-82, Notes an agreement with Urbinas, anothor with Vat. 65. The sime identification was 
made by HatcHEnmerm in erm, LX, 372, and a new transcript is given in Bull, Soe, Arch. d’ Aler., vi, 206-8. 

LAteTNEn's edition of Lsvcrates, De Pace and Pédtippus, is noticed by P, Conmaut in Nev, de Phat. 1925, 
288, Improvements introediced from Brit. Mus, P, 132, 

A work De sermone Hyperidis, published at Lwow by D, Gromka, examines elaborately the non-literary 
forme and HAAgES of H., and the connection of hia vorabulary with the colloquial langunge of his day and 
with the xury (50 I learn from J.A78., xivi1, 282). A similar work, Die Sprache dea Rednera Hypereiades 
in thren Bectghungen sur Aotne by Unantens Poutg, ia reviewed by J. F. Dogsos in Cl. Mev, xnm, 21-2 

Philosophy. A. Voourano in Archie, 1x, 1-4, recognises quotations-from Epicurus in P. Here, 168—in 
neues Fragment von Eipibur, 

A new work by Voourano, Nwore fettere di Kpieuro ¢ dei avot acofart (from P. Herc. 176), is reviewed 
with many suggestions by BR. Panarrsox in Gaomon, tv, 384-95, and by Wimamowrrs in J. Lit.-Z., 1928, 
1157-8, 

S. Loar in Cf, Qwert., x1, 176-8, gives further readings in P. Oxy, 414, and confirms the attribution 

2. Renrcios, Mace, Asrro.oey. 
(fuelvding Texts.) 

General. J. Larronpr, Die Reliqgionen in der Cmeelt dex Urchristentuma (Lief. 9-11 of H. Haas, Ailder- 
atlas ovr feliqionsgeechicAte, pp, xxii +193, illustrations om 5 plates), is a convenient collection of much 
relevant archaeological material; it is commended by L. Duvexxn, (nomen, Iv, 4396-40 (corrections). 

Jikriwch fiir Liturypiewieenachaft, VI, has again a good bibliography. 

O. Wernaetcea has compiled a valuable index to volumes 1-x4¥v of Arch, f. Rel, (issued with vol. xxv, 
Heft 3/4, 1927). 

E. Fascuen, 1PO@HTHS, ia reviewed by M. Dinenivs in Theol, Jan-2., 1024, 500-10, as is E. Perenson, 
EI= GRO, 542-4. The Intter is reviewed also by J, Corrms in Aev. @Aist. ecel., xxm1, 418-21. 

K. Larre, Die Religion der Romer und der Syakretiemus der Koveerseit, ia reviewed by Fa. Prisren 
in Fiat, Woeh,, xuviir, 1559, 

Many relevant texts are disoused in §§ 1 and 3. 

Ptolemaic. We may here mention Expedition Ernat von Steglin, 1, Malered wad Plastil, eweiter Teil, 
bearbeitet von Cant Warzrmcen, 1927 (containing twéer alia no. 4, Ptolemy I as Pan, “ probably post- 
hutnous,” with discussion of Pan's popularity; pp. 164, pl viii,4 Ptolemy queen perhaps as Isis; p. 22, on 
religious policy of Ptolemy IV; p. 62, nos, 47-53, Sarapis heads, with notes on this type and on the first 
Greek representation of Isis int ‘Alexandria, a copy of the Kora of Bryaxis; p. 79, on Grock conception of 
Isia-Kora and on various Isis types). This handsome work is full of instructive material. A propos of 
Watzinger’s discussion of the Sarapia type | may remark that A. W. Lawnescr, Later Greek Seulpture 
(1927), 107, accepta Clement's statement that the Bryaxis in question was not the Athenian but his 
homonym who made the Apollo of Daphne, and note L.'s observation (p. $5), one of the few classical 
objects imported into India is a bronze Harpoorates of Graoco-Egyptan manufacture. 

Cr. Preaap, Apollon Bia et fes Galates (Bull. Mus, d'Art et f Hist, de Gondve, v, 52-63), known to me 
from Aer, dt, erie, 1928, 87, explains certain figures of Bea with a Gaulish shield by a double allusion to the 
defeat of the Gauls before Delphi in 278 and of the revolt against Philadelphus in 276. 

A Ptolemaic stele dedicated to the lion gad of Leontopolia is published by H. P. Bion, Bulletin van de 
rereemiginy tot heeordering der keanis van de antieke beschariag, U1, i, LOM, known to me from Phd, Woek., 
XLVI, 1317. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 15 
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U. Wincees, Archiv, x, 75-80, disousses P.S.1. 1014-1025, important Ptolemaic texts from the Weat 
aide of Thebes throwing light on the quépa: dyvevrocad and the profits derived from these ceremonies in the 
tendance of the dead, under the protection of Aphrodite Hathor. Srpeceteene also has written on these 
texts in his Demotica, 0 (Site.-Ber. Bay. Ad, 1928, 2), 24-6. The same work inclades (pp, 54-5) a discussion 
of hereditary priesthooda in Ptolemuic Exypt. 

W. 5. Fencuson, The leading teas of the new period (Camb. Ane, Aiat,, vit, 1-40 and BO0-70), in a 
brilliant survey of the significant movements in thought and belief of the early Helleniatic period, with 
very good remarks on deification (pp. 13 ff). In thia connexion we may refer to W. W. Tans, The Hefloncatic 
Hufer-Cult and the Daemon (fH8., XLVI, 206-19), which substantially disposes of the idea that ruler- 
worship originites in a suppose! Persian cult of the king's frawasis (A. S, F. Gow, ihid., 1344, explains 
the often quoted line of Aeschylus, rightly, I think), to U. WitckEs's observation, Archiv, 1x, 734, on new 
evidence for the view that the Hellenistic form of ruler-worship in Egypt was sotuething foreign to native 
Egyptians, and to A. D, Nock, Notes on Rwler-Cult, av (J.H0S, xivitt, 21-43), for Egypt as the home of 
some Dionysiac mythology, and for rior Asrveos and “Ermbarns, See too the article of E.R. GoopmxoucH 
mentioned below in § 4, Political History, 

E. Baska, Zur Frage nach dem Uraprung der hellenistiochen Mysterion (Lunds Universitets Arsakrift, 
N.F., Avd. 1, Bd. 24, Nr, 5, 1928, pp. 68), i# « woll-documented critical study of the Oriental substratum 


of the Hellenistic mystery religions and the Greek transformation of that substratum. We may note his: 


suggestion, f. Gl, that a small undecorated room in the Iseum at Pompeii was an Cuterweliraum. Bae 
faces on p. 64 the real problem: why did the Ptolemies choose Qsiris-Apis mther than Osiris himself! 
His answer is that Osiris was too closely bound up with the old Egyptian culture, It may be added that 
the priesthood of a cult giveu new meaning and prominence could be expected to give more enthosiastic 
support to the dynasty than the priests of Osiris would provide. 

KR. Rerrzeneteis, Lellenistische Mysterienretigionen, ia reviewed by K. H. E. pe Joxo in Musenm, 
EXAV, 305-7. | 

Rurrsexereis-Scnakpen, Studien cum antiten Synkretismus, is reviewed hy M. Dinewvs in Pheol 
Lit.-2,, LIT, 1828, 15-8. | 

E. BroeetMans, Mellenistioche Mysterienreligionen, is reviewed by K. Partsmspawg in 0.0.2, EXXI, 
LR4-6, 

M. Zerr, Der Gott Alaw in der hellonistischen Theologie (Arch. 7. fel, RAV, 225-44), discusses and 
emphasises the Aristotelian and Stoic components of this puzzling figure and the relations of Greek and 
Oriental concepts of Time, | 

W. Srrecetpenc, in his Demotishe Beitrtge (Archiv, 1x, 56-60), discusses the title “ priest of the dead 
Apis children : in Demotic texts from the Serapeum of Memphis (its holders were concerned with the dead 
offspring of the sacred animal) and proper names 'Adurrets, ‘Aderrcca which are transcriptions of a 
Demotic name. In bis Vewe Urkunden anm dgyptischen Tierkultus (Sits..Rer, d. Bay. Al, 1928, 3, pp. 18, 
3 plates) he edits inter alia & Ptolemaic text of some length, ae 

K. Kuméxvi, Die grivchisch-orientalische Romanliteratur in religionageachichtlicher Heleuchtung, Ein 
Ferauch (Tibingen, Mohr, 1927. Pp. xvi+278. 16 M. 40), urges in a most learned and ingenious work 
that an Egyptian lepde Adyor underlies the Greek novel and the Clementine romance. His main conclusions 
are received with scepticism by K. Hurat in Phil, Wock., xuvin, 1475-81, D, 8, Rouemrsoy in Cl Rov. 
SLi, 24-2, and A. D. Nook in Gnomon, ty, 495-92, who agree in praising Ko*s erudition and industry | 

Horre's early date of Hero (mentioned Journal, xtv, 135) is opposed by J, Hawwen-Jexsen ‘Die 
Heronische Frage (Hermes, ix10, 34-47). | | ae 

H, Sevaie, in his Quatre cultes de Thuasos (Hull, Corr. Hell,, 4, 178-233), publishes, pp. 219 fan in- 
scription relating to the sale of the ¢revepia of the Sarapinstae with full and instructive, comment. toa 
note udditionnelle (ibid, 360-73) he mentions a Thasian basrelief showing an emblem of Isia in a funerary 
bemquret, 

A. Sataé, in his Inscriptions de Kye d Bolide, de Phoote de Tralles (ibid, 374400), publishes, pp. 378 fF. 
a Aymue isiogue from Kyme which is substantially equivalent to the oarlior known Tos daskc in nts 
introductory atatement that Demetrius of Magnesia had put it up as an ex roto and that i was a oier of 
the stele near the Hephaisticion (temple of Ptah) at Memphis. The Enhemeristic version in Diade ness : 
sumably taken from Hecataous, is, aa Salad says, an adaptation of what is therefore » vey gusty Hellantnie 
text, un-Greek in its complete and shapeless nsyndeton. Salad publishes also dedications nad ‘end Inia 
and Osiris, and an wshabe? figure found at Kymo. oy gta 
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H. Herren in the course of hia valuable article De Mutino Titino (Rhein, Mus, Laxvi, 418-32) argues 
that the cult of Priapus came from Aloxandria to Italy: this is indeed possible, but one may also ask 
whether we have not to deal rather with the identification by scholars in Italy of an older Italian figure 
with Priapus than with an incoming eultus. 

5. Pean's discussion in Studi ¢ materiali di storia delle religions, 11, 235 ff., of a Bé@pox found in the 
Telesterion of Isis at Cyrene ix known to me only from 8. Errmam's reference to it in Symd, (ato,, WI, Ba. 

O, Gutmann, Quelgues tertes du msde du Coire (Bull, Inet. Fr. of Arch. Or, xxvii, 113-25), includes, 
Pp. F21-6, an inseription in honour of Amenothes (trd—2nd cent. oc.) by a patient. 

Finpericl. PS. 1039 is a return in the 3nd cent. a.p. by o lepoPdArns “Apuwroe eal Kpovew ai "Hpas 
em HpoeAtws cai Zapdiing cai tor cvrrdee Gear to the doyerpodyrqr eal mpwrocrokiorys of Oxyrhynchus 
and refers to something written by Aurelius Timnagenes, high priest for life, a previously unknown high 
priest of Reypt P.S.1. 1004 refers to a temple of Suchos at Philadelphia (cf. ArcAie, rx, 74). 

P. Oxy. 2105, an edict of the prefect Petronins Honoratus, gives the tantalising fragment p»jeror rprery- 
picoe yer | | dei rips Gear Aging eg. Winckes, Arcdiv, 1x, 02-3, remarks that this is based on a Greek 
deification of Livia as @rd Ai@ia, not on the Roman form, diva Awgueta, P, Oxy, 213) mentions the 
‘Avrivdeoy at Antinoopolis for the firet time: it belongs to the Greek cult of @eds "Avrivoop, not to the 
Egyptian cult of him as ‘Oorparriroos. 

The late F. W. Kewsur’s Fouilles américaines & Kom Gusim (Fayoum) (C.-R, Ac. Inser. et BE. 1927, 
81-00) gives an account of these important excavations and describes three remarkable religious paintings 
from niches in houses, assigned to the Grd cent. a.p., of Isis and Harpocrates, of the rider-god, and of a 
possibly Mithraic anbject. 

G. von Mantecryren has published Quelgwes notes sur le Pap, Oxy. x1, 1880 (Rev. de Phil, 38. 0, 
11-7}, giving Yaluible new readings from the original (Fa. Comont, Syria, vot, 368, illustrates | TH, Isis 
a8 peydAn in Arabia), MaxTeorren has produced alao Studia papyrologica (£oa, xxxt, 181-4), in which 
he deals in an interesting way with a poem from Talmis recording the vision of ono Maximus, published 
by Matiarry and Busy in ull. Corr. Hell, 1804, 141 ff. and Kaien in Sits.-Ber. prewss. Ab, 1695,781-9, 
with the queer Sarapis wonder-story published by Ant, dred. f Aef., xvi, 257 (ML. has many new readings), 
and with P. Oxy, 1241. 

W. Neariz, 2u dem Berliner orphischen Papyrus (Phil. Woch,, 1928, 220-1), draws attention to a 
paralielin Kean, OrpAicu, 37, teat, 121 to P. Berol. 13426. 

For the diffusion of Graeco-Egyptian religion outside Egypt reference should be made toG, La Piaxa's 
most valuable monograph, Foreign growpe tn Rome during the first centuries of the Empire (Harv. Theol. 
Aee,, 1927, 183-403), warmly praised by G. Fickes in Theol, £i7,-2, 1028, 516-17, A. Marvnt in Notizie 
deght scevi, Serie Sesta, vol. mt, 63-4, Tay. vit, |, publishes a wall painting from the Casa dell Efebo at 
Pompeii showing « shrine of Isis Fortuna with its precinct: some of the details deserve further study. 
Another picture from the aame room shows in o rustic scene the golden image of Apis on a high basis, 
M. Detta Corre, in the same volume of Notizie, pp. 112-14, fig. 10, publishes a fine wall painting of a 
priest of Isis with the inseription amrnvs aLvanvs TInves; for alumaws Tibare of. Thea. LL, 1, 1797, 
12-14, 

K. Homna, Die Hymnew des Mesoinedes (Sitz-Ber, AL, Wien, 207 i, 1928, pp. 40), includes, pp, 12 ff, 
the hymn to [sis and discusses fully the question of the author's identity. 

A. T). Nock, Religious development from Veapasian to Trajan (Theology, xvi, 152-00), discusses inter 
afia the rise in popularity of Sarapia worship in this period and the propaganda used in its support, 

T. Grassi, Le Liste templeri, ia reviewed by M. Homuert in ev, Helge, vt, 795-6. 

Magic. The event of the year’ i the appearance of Papyrt gracces sayioce, five griechischen Zauber- 
pap wad Wheractst con Kant PREISENDANZ water Mifarbet von tA. Ant, 8. Etrnen, 
L. Fan, A. Jaony, tG. Motian, +h. Wesson. Vol 1. Pp, sii+200. 1928, (16 M. unbound, 18 M. bound.) 
This contains the two Berlin papyri published by Parthey, the creat Paris papyrus, the Mimaut papyrus, 
and P, Lond. 46, edited with introductions and trandation and short but comprehensive notes, It is » 
great convenience to students, and does moreover represent a great advance in knowledye, It ia to be 
hoped that volumes m and mm will follow speedily. A brief bat enthusiastic review has already been pub- 
lished by Fu. Prisren in PA Wook, xuvi, 1396-7; a general article on it should appear in the next 
volume of Journal, 

Paetzespans has done another service to scholarship with his article Die griechischen wid lateinischen 
Zaubertafeln (Archiv, 1x, 119-4), a very full and useful bibliography of magie tablets. On p, 136 a refer- 

li—zZ 
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ence might be added to RarryeNsTEtn, Nachr. Gott, Ges,, 1904, 319; P's Akephaloa ia reviewed by K. H. E. 
pe Jorg in Museum, KXXV, 156, 

V. Mantis, (ne tablette magugwe de fu Bibtiothagne de Gendre (treneva, V1, hit-04, 2 figs. in text), pub- 
fishes a leaden tablet containing a love charm with interesting festures, K. PREBENDANZ comments on 
this, Eine newe Zanbertafel, in Forachungen und Fortechritte, wv, 342-3. 

L. Auuspsen, Magical tect on on (slo oatracon (Symb. Osto., VIt, $6-7), publishes a spell of the second 
century A.D. intended to part two people; Errmes adda a note. 

O. Wersretca, Martial, x1, 45, Petron, 140. 5, und Pariser Zauberpapyrus 2. 326 (Rhein. Mune, UOXVO, 
L112), explains @irras in P. Par, 326. 

E. R. Caner, The Leyden Papyrus x and The Stockholm Papyrus (Journ. of Chemical Eolue,, Tt, 1149- 
G6, rv, 879-1002), I know only from: Aegyptus, Tx, 160 (6754). 

G. Bauny has written on Origine ef la Magie (Rech. ac. relig., xvi, 126-42), referring (Pp. 129) to 
ningical papyri containing Christian names. 

& Agxti’s Studier ¢ senantik boketavemystik (Eranos, xxv1, 1-51) is reviewed by C, C. UALENBECE 
in Afueewm, XXxV, $10, 

Lexa, Za Magis, has been reviewed by H. Krea in O02. xxxt, 108-4, and K. oH. E. pe Joxe in Museum, 
xxxv, 203-4. For the Egyptian antecedents reference should perhaps be made to H. 0. Lang, fer 
magische Papyrus Harris (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selatab, Historisk-flologiake Medcdelelser, XIV, 
2 1927, pp. 99, 5 kr, 50). F. J. M. pe Warne, The magic staff or rod in Graceo-ftalian antigeity, 4 
reviewed by H. M. R. Leoroup in Mesum, xxxy, 184. L. RaprenmacnueEn, (friechiache (jiellen mer Foawataage 
(Sits.-Ber. Wien, Akad, covt, 4, 1927, pp. 277), edits some hagiographic texts of interest to the student of 
ancient magic, 

Articles in encyclopaedias are not in general mentioned in this bibliography; but attention must be 
called to Ta, Horrwes’s full and admirable Meyeia in Pactx-Wissowa, xrv, 301-93, and to the valuable 
comparative material afforded by the Handwirterbuch dea deutschen Aherglaubena herausgegeben uniter 
hesonderor Mitwirkung oi KE. Horyaaxs-Knaven und Mitarbeit sadlreioher Fachgenossen von Hanns 
BAcwro.y-Sravac (1927-), which includes many articles by Fu, Prisrer. 

3. Errrem, Der Skorpion in Mythologie und Religionageschichte (Symib. Oslo., vil, 53-82), illustrates in- 
cidentally some recipes in papyri and amulets in & moet interesting way. Hia work, Les papyrus magigues 
de Paris is appreciatively reviewed by P, Taomsex in PAIL Woeh., xivitl, 565-6, hia #*. Oslo, 1, by 
K. F. W. Scart in @.G.A,, 1927, 463-9, and A. Bounaxamnr in Nev. Aust. ref, xem, 321-2, 

A. Jacony, Der angebliche Eselakult der Jucden und Christen (Arch. f. Hel,, xxv, 265-52), explains the 
legend from a satirical etymology for lac; hence the identification with Seth, of which we have indications 
in magical papyri and elsewhere. J. interprets some very diffieult texts from them. 

Hermetion, Scort, Hermetion, 11, ia reviewed by Rumss in Am, Jowrn, Piaf, xtviii, 191. KR, BuLTMASs S's 
paper, Cnternichitagen zur Johanneseoangelium, 1 (2. weet. Wiss, SXVII, 113-03), is of interest in this: 
connexion, being a discussion of the concept of dAg@ela. BULTMANN contrasts the O.T. idea, the Greek 
philosophic idea, and the syneretic idea, and handles Hermetic references to the topic, pp. 144i. Perhaps 
the Egyptian deification of Truth should be considered in this context. 

A. D. Nock, Hermeticn (Journ. Theol. Stud., xxix, 41-3), handles three passages of the Corpus. 

J. Rusxa, Tabula Swarcgdina, cin Beitrag zur Ceschichte der hermetischen Literatur, ia reviewed by 
J. Binex in Rer. Belye, vit, 280 ff, and by J. A. Voutonarr in Museum, xxxv, no, 5 (Feb, 1028), 129-30, 

Volumes ¥ and vi of the Catalogue des menuscrits alchimiques greece have appeared, v being edited by 
ZuKETT and Seveeyss, ¥1 by Broxz. vr must be mentioned specially here as containing an unpublished 
testimonium on « Hermetic work on alchemy (p. 44), the editio princeps of Proclus, Mepi rir caf’ “EAAqmas 
leparieie Téyrqe (pp. 1391), and some valuable inedifa of Psollus, including 4 loose citation of C. A. x1. These 
volumes are warmly praised by Fr. Proeren in PA. Wook,, xiv, 1334-8, as was vol. 11 in ibid, 16-17. 

Christianity. A. H. Satoxtus, Die griechischen Hondachriftenfragments dex Newen Testaments, in 
commended by P, Taomses in PA. Weeh., 1924, 721-2. 

P. Giaug, Ain Bruchatick dea Grigenes tiber Genesis 1, 25 UP. bibl, univ. (iss, 17), Giessen, Tépelmann 
1928, pp, 34, 1 Taf, being Heft 1, pt. ii of Afittediungen awa der Papyrussamintung der Gizesener ied. 

versitatebibliothek, is reviewed by P. Korvacuan in Z. f. Kirckengesch., N.F., x, 429-30, 

H. A. Sanpena-(!. Scummpt, Minor Propheta, is reviewed by F. G. Kenyon in Journal, xrv, 329-30, 
A. Canpennst in Aegyptus, rx, 164-5, P. Taomary in Phil, Woeh., xvim, 1185-7, D. W. Rropux in et 
of Religion, vi, 620-7, Everys-Warre-Caom's Monastery of Kpiphanius, is reviewed by C, Scape in 
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PD, Lit.-#,, 1028, 1701-10, A. Capentnt in Aegyptwe, 1x, 154-5, A. vas Lavtectoor in Mev. dist, eocl., xxv, 
143-8, and E[v.] Bfkxccia] in Bul. Soc. Arch. dAlexr., no. 23, 405-7, and together with Monasteries of the 
Wadi'n Natrwn, by J. Latronor in Theol, Lit-Z., 1928, 449-60, C. Scamrnt's translation of Piste Sophia 
is reviewed by A. Vrrri in Bihfiea, 1x, 108-10, U. Monweert pe Vintanp’s Jf Monestero di 8, Simeone 
by A. CALDERINt in Aegyptus, vit, 376-7, Cuum's Die Loptishe Ubersetzung dea Lebena Symeons des Styliten 
by F. P{eerers) in Anal. Bolland. xuvi, 183-3, and Henverx, De Alerandrijnsche Haeresiarch Basiliaes, 
by J. H, vax Harrineen in Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, xn, 192-4. Viren publishes in Aull, Soe, 
Arch. d' Alex, nwo, 23, 2007. 0 fragment of a Christian amulet aa no, 22 of his Voterelle papirologiche. 
This publication, like C. Dia. Gnaxpe, Liturgiae preces Aymnd Christianorum «¢ papyris collectt (Ardea, 
Neapoli, 1928, pp. $9), is inaccessible to me. Of the latter there is a severe and instructive review by 
J, Know in Gremow, v, 30-5. M. J, Lagnaxau, Un nourcau papyrus contenant wn fragment dea Actes 
(fee, Aihl, 1927, 540-60), diseusses the Sanders fragment. 

M. Axpatec-P, Couome, Fragments sur papyrus de Panaphore de Samet Mare (few. Se. Hel, vo, 
480-515), give the text of P, Strash, Gr. 254, with photographs and commenta. 

F, Cannon, La doxologia dana la pritre chrétionne des premiers sidoles (Rech. ac. ref, XV, 9-30), has a 
reference (p. 20) to an Oxyrhynchus doxology. 

Lierawans, Messe wid Herrenniadl, is well discussed by Lenaeron in Mech, ac, ref, xvil, 324 ff 

L. Cenravs, Le vrai prophite der Clémentines (Rech, eo, ref., XVI, 143-63), considers the influence of 
fexandria upon Judeo-Christians. F. Aspnes, Die Engel- und Ddmonenielre des Klemens von Afewondrien 
(Aim. Qvartalsehr., xu, 13-87, 129-40, 307-29}, W. Fornsten, Vou Valentin zu fferadteon. Unteraw- 
chungen uber die Quellen und die Entwicklung der valentinischen Gnosis (Boih, cum 2, newt, Wo, 7, 1028, 
Pp. 116. Of some interest for Hermetic studies), and G. Banpy, La we chrétienne aur a (qu. srl] et 
Iv nteler Paprés les papyrus (Mev. Apolog., xuit, 641-51, TO7-21; cited after Aegyptus, ut, 174, no, 6657), 
may be mentioned. 

U. Wiicees in the course of his Zur Geschichte dea Uourpatora Achileua (Sitz.-Ber. Prous. Ak, LOR, 
270-6) mentions, p. 276, Christianity of Paniskoa and his wife ss shown in their prayers to cupsor Bede: 
Pls rapa rors Geow wae (x, ih) nul rag Geir efyer[«] (era } nay well be ex jilacirendl (though W. doubts this 
somewhat) aa the simple retention of conventional phrases: of. Gi. Mev., 1925, 206 £, for parallels in Latin 
epigraphy, | 

K.P. Casey, The Tert of the Anti-Manichaean fragments of Titus of Mostra and Serapion af Thinwes 
(Hare, Theot. Rev. x31, 97-111), records « valuable discovery on Athos of a manuscript of Serapion and 
Titus, and shows the principles on which the two texts should be edited, We look forward eagerly to the 
promised edition of the Greek text and Syriac version by F.C. Bonxrrr and Casey. 

W. H. P. Haron, The Apostles tn the New Testament and ty the ecolesiastival tradition of Egypt (Marv, 
Theol, Rev., xx1, 147-61), treata extra-canonical lists of the Apostles, notably the Apistula Apostolorum 
(acoording to H. probably composed in Egypt before 180), in which Peter and Cephas are distinguished, 
other variations of mame ocour, and the Apostles are thought of as a sacred college rither than as 
individuals. 

G. Krawern, Uber die Hertunft der spokryphen “ Weschichte Josephs dea Zimmermanna” (ATTEAOX, 11, 
G-31), studies the Jfistoria Josephi fabet hgnarit known in Bohairic, Sahidie, and Arabic versions, ahows 
the Ezyptian Gnostic character of part of it, producing striking parallels from /istis Soplia, and urges 
that it ia taaad on the Osiris story. [t certainly is in close relation to native funerary custome and ideas; 
and the body of the patriarch Joseph, from whom features are borrowed, was according to a Jewish legend, 
with features markedly sugg@stive of Osiris, put by the Egyptians in the Nile (G, Kirren, Die Probleme 
des paliiatiniachen Spitjudentums und das Urchristentem, 169 ff). 

3, Ponuications or Nox-Lrrenany Texts. 
(N.B. Miscellaneous notes on and corrections of documents previously published are referred to in § 9, 
Reviews, but only the wore important, are noticed here.) 

General, During the year under review a new part of that invaluable publication 5,2. has appeared, 
edited as before by F. Brnanen, As was the case with ite predecessors, the contents are very various and 
urranged without classification. There are a good many texts of considerable extent and importance, 
besides quite short inscriptions, of only a word or two. This part completes vol. 11 and contains 
the indexes and addenda, Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden aus Agypten. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter 
de Gruyter, 1927. Pp. 165-309, Nos, 6825-7269, 
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FE. Cornell 1 has been reviewed by A. 8. Howr in Jewrnat, xiv, 185; W. Orro in Hist. 2, cxxxvin, 
666-7; G, Corrona in Boll. Fil, Clas, xuxrv, 166-8; and M. Hownerr in ew. Beige, vit, 1048-51 
(4 complete list of contents given), 

B.G.0, vit has been reviewed by W, Orro in D. /it.-2,, 1929, 1891-8; M. Excers in Museum (Leiden), 
xxxvVi, 4-0 (I hove not myself beon able to see this); and P. Commarr in fer, de Phat, ser. 3, 1, G-70, 

A new part of PSL has appeared, forming fase. 1 of vol. 1x. It must rank among the most important 
of all except vola 1v and ¥, which contained the bulk of the Zenon papyri. That wonderful archive is 
represented here also; for the first section of the fascicule is occupied by translations (from the master 
hand of Srmécc.eers) of the Florentine Demotic papyri from the Zenon collection and of the Demotic 
portions of bilingual documents, by two newly acquired Greek papyri from the aume archive, and by one 
previously published, of which a new fragment has been found recently, Noxt comes a short but extremely 
interesting and valuable series of Greek documents, either independent or appended to Demotic contracts, 
fram Pathyris ond the neighbourhood, obtained in 1905 by E. Scuiarannuot in the course of excavations 
in the Valley of Dér el-Medineh, and now in the Turin Museum. Found in the ruins of a house and 
enclosed in two pote, they ure in excellent preservation, and their intrinsic interest, particularly in 
religious tmaatters, is considerable, Quly the Greek is here published; it is much to be hoped that before 
very long it will be possible to issue a complete edition of the Demotie texts also. This section is followed 
by two valuable Latin documents. The first of these is of quite unusual interest, from various points of 
view: it was written at the Palestinian Camarea, not in Egypt, it is a petition, a class-of document not 
common among extant Latin papyri, it ia,as WILCKEN perceived, an example of o “double deed,” and its 
contents are of value for military matters. The date is a.p, 150, The second document is a waxed tablet, 
the last of a triptych, containing the attestation of the acceptance of an inheritance; date a.p, 151, These 
are followed by various Greek papyri, ranging in date from a.p. 15 to the end of the 3rd century, all of 
them possessing considerable intercat. The last section of this part is occupied by a further selection of 
pepyri at Alexandrian, which M. Nonsa had previously poblished (Papiri del Museo greco-romano di 
Alessandria, in Hull. Soc. Arch. d'Alex., wo, 23, 267-86), Texts and commentary are here reproduced 
without change. These papyri, which range in date from a.p. 26 to the 6th century, are not of outstanding 
Importance but offer various points of interest. No, 1043 is a pussling lease, difficult to explain (if fpr 
in 1, 20 is for jpav oan it be the body of yeapyol of a village taking over a communal lease of atyukds 
previonaly held by of wepi acto 1); 1048 contains the new word dgoAurpds; 1049 and 1050 are from the 
Heroninus archive; 1053 ia a fmgment of what would have been a most interesting document, (2nd—ard 
century) relating to the duSoky; 1054 (a) is of interest for social life in the 3rd pentury (wapreBorxei who 
were purOwrai rae koreiow The wéAews); 1058 is a lense of an ¢jryarrapior ypveroyorioy (fth-Gth century; 
in L 2 should not yw) be tye], ce the document is a sub-lease 7). There are three excellent plates (the 
two Latin documents), and the editing ia of the uaual high quality, Pubbticaziond della Societa [tatiana : 
Popiri greet « latini, 1x, faso. 1, nos. 1001-01, pp, 1-4), 3 plates. Firenze, Anonima Libruria Italiana, 1928, 
L. 100, ‘This faacioule and the previous one are reviewed together by Wickes in Archie, 1x, 71-88 (very 
important as osnal), The Byzantine portion of the previous part (vim, ti) is reviewed by F. Zuckew in 
Bz, xxvii, 177-0. 

Coutants edition of the Bouriant Papyri (Jourral, x1v, 140 f.) has been reviewed by K, Fa. W. 
ScuMipt in G.07.A,, 1928, 145-81 (detailed and elaborate; largely linguistic); E. Bioxemmaxy in 0.2.2., 
xxx, 474-5; W. Scuvnanr in Gnomon, tv, 222-4 (moatly on the literary texts); A. 8. Hest in Journal, 
xiv, 166; A.D. Noce in ¢, Rev., xin, 149; A. L Blan] in 2.4.8, xiv, 127-9; F. 4[CCKER] in BZ., 
xxvint, 179-80; and M. Howmenr in Mee, Belge, wit, 1045-4 (list, of texts), 

ZockER and Scunnmen's small poblication of Jena Papyri (Journal, xi, 97 £) has beon reviewed. by 
WILCKEN In Archie, 1x, 84-5, 

A work which 1 have been unable to see and know only from reviews by P. PF. Reaann (Her. et. anc., 
xxx, 229-91) and J. B. Caanor (Jowrn. Sev, 1928, 245-9) appears to contain a selection of miacellaneoua 
papyrus texts, and I therefore notice it here, but I do not know which papyri are included. Thia ig 
F. M. Avet’s Grammumire du gree bitiique noticed below in § 8 The Her. Belge, 1928, 305, notices among 
Custne Puéavx, but it would appear to be unpublished and I cannot say whether it contains a selection 
of texts and is rightly included in this section. 
edition of the Zenon papyri at Cairo, It concludes the dated or datable documents, covering the years 
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250-230 no. and adds a series of undated ones arranged alphabetically, according to the names of the 
correspondents, from A to 0 It does not however exhaust the treasures of the Cairo Museum, There 
remain to be dealt with several groups of papyri acquired since the printing of the Catalogue began, 
& long séries of accounts containing, according to Eoaan, “much that is interesting,” a number of letters 
of which the writers’ names are lost but which yield some connected sense, and 4 mas of smaller fragments. 
Tt seome clear that at least one further volume and probably two will be necessary, And this is the Cairo 
collection only | During the whole of the period covered by the dated documents of this volume enon 
wag living in the Fayyum, and the later ones were written after the disappearance of Apollonius, when 
Zenon was but a private landowner; but there js really little, if any, falling off in interest, even though 
we miss the wider horizons of earlier volumes. To pick out all the points worthy of special attention 
would require an amount of space far beyond the limits of a bibliography ; suffice it to say that on nlimtest 
every page there is something of interest, and that the proportion of previously unpublished texte is 
considerable. Thore are the usual indexes, preceded by a list of the papyri (a very useful feature, omitted 
i some papyrus publications) and a concordance of eatalogue and inventory numbers, und some important 
addenda, which include several newly identified fragmenta; and the volume concludes, like its predecessors, 
with a large number of generally good facsimiles, which alone would make this Catalogue indispensable to 
all students of Ptolemaic papyri. Zenon Papyri. Vol. (Cat. Gdn, d, Ane. Egypt, du Musée du Cire.) 
Le Caire, Impr, de Inet, Frangais, 1928, Nos. 50296-59531. Pp, v 4204, 20 plates. 

A papyrus from the Zenon archive, now in the library of New York University, has been published, 
with an elaborate commentary, by Casren J. Knaruen, Jr. It contains four documents, of which three 
are published. They are: (1) Hypomnema by Haryotes to Nicanor the nomurch, asking him to instruct 
Achoapia to release Petosiria, under security, for the work of the harvest ; (2) Letter of Nicanor to Achoapis 
accordingly; (3) Instructions by Achoapis to Alexander, year 10 (7). The NomarcA Nicanor—P. NYU Ine, 
89, in Trans, Am. Phil, Ass, uv, 150-09, 2 plates. 

Three more papyri connected with Zenon are published by ©. C. Epoar. The frst is P. Petrie 11, 
13 (11) (P. Lend. 529), here republished in a much more intelligible text, which is obviously correct in the 
main, though the middles of the linea are conjecturally supplied. Though ovt from the Zenon archive, it 
is from a Zenon, who may probably be identified with him of Philadelphia. The second and third are 
from the Zenon archive itself, the former made ap of two fragments in the Cairo and Michigan collectiona 
respectively, the latter a complete papyrus in the Michigan library. No. 2 ia petition to the king from 
Attalua, no, 3 a royal order, both of considerable interest. Tiree Ptolemaic Papyrs, in Journal, x1v, 258-93. 

‘The following publications of 3rd century papyri are reviewed by WILCKEN in vol. 1x of the Archie: 
Wesrenmasn's Lease from the Estate of Apollonius (Jowrnal, xrv, 141), pp. 67-8; Bunt's Greek Sightacers 
(ibid), pp. 66-7 (see also Orro’s Selewbidengeschichte in § 4 and Rosrovrzerr'’s Greek Sighteecers in § 4), and 
Waxed Tublets (ihid.), p. 100; and ZuckEr's trriech, Urk. oberag. Aerkunft (ibid,), pp. 68-70. 

The long-expected fourth fascicule of vol. 1 of the Lille Papyri has now appeared. It contains only addenda 
and corrigenda and the indexes, with some facsimiles. If the corrections are numerous this is due to the 
great difficulty of decipherment affered by many of the papyri and the length of time which haa clapeed since 
the publi of the first two fascioules. Papyrua Grees, P. Joveuer, P. Contant, J. Lesquimr. (Institut 
Papyr, de l'Université de Lille.) Paris, Leroux, 1928. Pp. 265-311, 12 plates. Reviewed by W. ScHunaRt 
in Gnomon, Tv, 593—41 

P, Freit, 12-38 (Journal, x1v, 141 f.) is reviewed by M. Sax Nicon) in 2. Lit-2., N.F., ¥, 734-40, See 


In concluding this section reference may be made to the publication, by W. Sriecetnesa, of a Demotic 
contract of service (Berlin Ostracon 525) long ago published by Bavescu but not previously understood. 
Fertrag ther Dienstrermietung, in Demotios, u (Sits.-Ler, Bayer. Ak, 1938, 2. Abh.), 49-32. For Gutnacn's 
publication of an inscription in honour of Amenothes (Bull. Int. Pr. P Arch. Gr, EXVI) oe § 2 above. 

Romen, Sceveant has published a Latin papyrus, interesting more for its date and the language in 
which it is written than for ita contents, It is a letter, written in rustic capitals of an early type, from a 
slave named Phileros toa certain Menander, slave of Diogenes, or rather to his fellow-slaves generally. As 
slaves and master alike wore clearly Greek and the papyrus was presomably found in Egypt, the use of 
Latin is curious, and Scuveanr suggests as the motive a desire to keep the contents more secret, though 
they do not seem of such importance as to call for special secrecy. Scucuant, on the ground of both the 
hand and the orthography (note that ef is used for long i throughout), dates the letter in the Ist century s.c., 
perhaps even under the later Ptolemies, when there were of course many Romans at Alexandria. WiLckEN 
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(Archie, 1x, 85) remarks that the use of Letin may perhaps point rather to the Angustan age; but if the 
motive was indeed secrecy the earlier period, when Latin was less familiar, is the likelier. Ein lateinwecher 
Brief auf Papyrus, in Ber. a. el. Prewss, Kuwsteammlungen, x11x, 43-4, 1 plate. | 

Attention may here be called to an important text which, though it belongs to the sphere of epigraphy, 
not papyrology, is of interest to the papyrologist because it furnishes « parallel toa well-known papyrus 
text, the letter of Claudius to the Alexandrines. This is a letter of Tiberius to Gytheum in Laconia. It Is 
in reply to an offer of divine honours, which Tiberius declines for himself, though he applands the rendering 
of them to Augustus. As for Livia, dworpurcira: Grav alo@yrax rap tp fe Tyere wepl raw cig abryr Tier 
cpio. Addressed to a town of little importance and dealing with a single point only, it ts naturally much 
briefer than the letter of Clawdins, but it shows that the latter was following an established principle of 
Imperial policy, & B. Roveras, “Errypadicai x Teéelow ZupSodai, 11. “Erurroky Tisepion, in "EAAgoeet, 1, 
38-43; nee alan 152-7, 

C.J. Kraguen reviews Oresox'’s Popyrusbriefe in Cl Weebly, xxr, 22-5. In this conmaxion 1 may 
mention that the Mer. Helge, 1928, 306, records a thesis for the doctorate of Brussels by Evo. DELTommE, 
entitled Recueil de lettres privées grecques trowedes awe papyrus (2 sitele mprés J.-C.). 

@, W. Keves has published, from the Columbia collection (P, Col. Inv. So, 6) 4 petition, dated a.n, 3, 
to the basilicogrmminateus of the Division of Themistes from a Aypdecos yeopyds of Theadelphia, who had, 
according te his own account, been wrongfully imprisoned. [N.B. Does not ruil wore ror Acyar Mean 
simply “on some pretext or other” rather than “because of some matter connected with the accounts " 7] 
The Petition of a State Farmer in Ronen Egypt, in CL Phil, xxi, 25-9. 

S. Erreew and H. Hotar publish three papyri from the Oslo collection, all of them of sume interest, 
They are: (1) Lease of land in the obvia of Marcus Antonius at Karanis. ap. 29 Facsimile; (2) Petition 
to a centurion, mentioning the Aopupopury oigia, aD. 71-2. Probably Karanis; (3) Transter of a notin 
tion to the liturgical office of spacrmp by four phylarchs, Severus Alexander, Facsimile. Tree reek 
Papyri in Oslo, in Kifo, xxu, 221-7, 2 plates, Wruckex publishes some corrected readings of these peepyri, 
made during his stay in Oslo on the occasion of the Historical Congress last year, to which Erranem adds a 
few further corrections, his own and others’. 2u drei Osloer Papyri, in Symb, Oslo. vit, 33-5. 

H. I. Bete has published two papyri from the London collection, both relating to the same case, the 
hiypothecation by one of the owners of hin share in a female slave owned jointly by three brothers. 
According to him he pledged only his third, but his brothers accused him of pledging the whole, The 
earlior of the papyri is the petition to this effect by the brothers dated 4.p, 168, the second an undertaking, 
dated a.n. 173-4, by the hypothecator that be will produce proofs of his assertion that he pledged only a 
third. The parties were citizens of Antinoopolis resident in the Fayyum, 4 Foamy Diapute concermituy 
Hypothecation, in Studi in onore di P. Bonfante, 1923, mt, 1-7". 

O. Gutnacp republishes the Cairo Latin tablets published by pe Rroct in 1006, giving on p. 119-4 facsimile 
of two passages which he was unable to read. The first is clearly the amount of the censvs, though T am 
unable to read the number of sestertia ; the second is the much-discussed formula gp. feread kt (WInCKEN 
also pointe this out in his review in Archiv, tx, 102-4.) This republication is of great value, advancing the 
study of this class of document in several ways. Quelques tertes du muade du Caire, 1.—Tortes latina sir 
tablettes de cire 113-21, in Bull. Jnat. Fr. Pf Arch. Or. xxvit, 113-21, Wrickes, besides his review of this 
article, just mentioned, also reviews (pp. 100-2) Kecsey's earlier publication (Trans, Am, PAit, Am, 11¥) 
of a birth certificate, and an article, which must here be mentioned, by H. A. Sawpens, The Birth Certif- 
cate of a Roman Citizen, in Cl. Phil., xxu, 409-13, in which Saspeus pute forward the theory that the 
latter part of the formula above referred to is to be read o{srem) Alomeninn) e(zacripa) ad Alalendarium), 
translating it, “I [name of the father] have written out for the public monthly record that a son was barn, 
ete.” Wiicees rejects this explanation and also criticises certain of the assumptions which Saxpens 
made in support or illustration of his theory, In the meantime Sanpers had published a second article 
on the subject, farther expounding his view, A Birth Certificate of the year 145 4.0, in AwJA., Ind B, 

G. Castacczksn publishes an important and interesting article on the pridiqnwm edited by Hort in 
the Aaccoltt Lambros, Un papyria latin relatif dla défense du Bos Donube, in Aegyptus, x, 63-06, A 
facsimile of this papyrus will appear in the next part of the New Palasographical Society's publications, 





1 4 propos of é' d€rpopy in 1. 10 of the first papyrus Prof. Scrvnanr writes to me that the same phrase can 
pow certainly be read in the Gnomon papyrus, § 1, 1. 10. us: 
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Among Wuaxes's reviews in Archiv, tx, the following deal with publications of Gnd century papyri : 
Winer, Jn the Service of Rome (Journal, xv, 143), pp. 85-0; Boak, Epitrisia Record (ibid.), p- 80; 
Scuusant-Beus, A Parallel to Wileken, Chrest. 1.44 (thid., 142-4), p. 88. 

In his article Bettrige sur antiten Urkundengeschichte (Archie, 1x, 24-16) noticed below in §6 E. Brernn- 
“ass publishes (pp. 44-6) from a transeript by H. L HBeut the complete text of the Hermopolite census 
return of a.D. 132 on which the latter contributed a note to Archiv, vi, 107-0, while on p, 35 he publishes 
from a provisional transcript by WILCKEN an unedited Strassburg papyrus containing an order by the 
atrategus of the Hermopolite nome concerning the epicrisis of ol ded pyrpordAews. Similarly, in K, OWLY's 

ichometrische Unteranchungen (see below, 9 7) there is published, with an instructive commentary, of 
pp. 88-90 (cf. the Nuecktrdige, pp, 126-9), the full text of the interesting account of » scriptorium which 
was tho aubject of an article by Bact in degyptua, 1, 251-8. 

Werssety has published an interesting letter, apparently in bis own collection, announcing the grant 
by the prefect of permission to transport stones, He assigns it to the rd century, Jia fapides trenspar- 
tandi, in Studi Bonfante, 11, 17-18. 

Roman-Byzantine, Reviews of P, Oxy. xvii have dealt chiefly with the literary papyri there published 
and are therefore noticed above, in § 1. The documents are discussed with his usual mastery by 
WInckes in Archiv, tx, 89-97, 

Witceen reviews in Archiv, 1, 97-8, Mawtecrren's Epitulae privatae ineditae {.fournal, X1V¥, 
144). 

TL. B. Vaw Hoesex and A. 0. Jonssox publish from the Princeton collection five leases, ranging in 
date from A.D. 230 to a.b, 382, and all possessing points of interest. They are well edited, with ample 
commentary and useful references to parallels in the case of the firat, which is a lease of a palm grove. 
Fiee Leases in the Princeton Collection, in Journal, xv, 118-20. 

Aysentine, WICKES reviews in Archi, UX, o8-9, Winter's Family Letters of Paniskos (Journal, 
xiv, 143). 

An important and interesting Latin papyrus, which is unfortunately very difficult to read, has been 
published by S. ne Ricot. It is « petition by Abinnacus, the well-known praeposifus castrorum, to the 
Emperors, It was merely described, not edited, in the second volume of the London Catalogue, where the 
Abinnaeus papyri were published, but was copied for their projected edition of this archive by Magri 
and Bett, who discovered subsequently that ox Rroor hud also copied it. [tia now published in the hope 
that other scholars will contribute suggestions which may lead. to the further improvement of the text 
before the time comes to incorporate it finally in the volume. A Latin Petition of Abinnaeus ( Papyrus 
BLM. 447), in Jowrnal, xrv, 220-2, 2 plates. 

G, Zenernca publishes a Sth century wooden tablet in the Hermitage collection. The text is apparently 
an official's exercise in the chancery style ; and it derives a special interest from the fact that it is addressed 
to Flavius Antiochus Sabinus Demonicus, Count of the Sacred Consistory and of the erpariwriad rirypara 
of the Theban limes, whom Zexnrext identifies, rightly as it seems, with a general mentioned by Malalas, 
and with « man known from two inacriptions of Philae. In illustration of this “ Probearbeit” he publishes 
two similar texts, one from his own collection and one formerly in the possession of B. Tunarev. ine 
gricehische Holztafel dea y Jahrh, in der Sammlung der Eremitage, in Aegyptus, 1x, 113-25, 

For teviow of the Metropolitan Muscum Monastery of Zpiphanius see 3 2. 

Byzantine-Arab. Reference may here be made to a publication by A. Manion of seme Coptic ostracn 
from Thebes (Quelgues osfraca coptes de Th2bes, in ev. de Fy. Ancienne, 1, 152 ff), which, as interpreted 
by Wassnnr (Uber vier Ostraka ava Laxor, in Phil. Wooh., XLVTH, 500-10), furnish useful evidence as. to 
the capacity of the sack and the wagon-load. Wesseny assigns them, no doubt rightly, to the 7th century, 
but they may date from either before or after the Arab conquest. 

Arab, H, L Baut has published the last instalment of his Translations of the Greek Aphrodite Papyri 
in the British Museum in Der Jelam, 1928, 4-8, This consiats of translations of P. Lond. 1441 and 1449, 
which were sent to press before the war but owing to the interruption of communicationa thus caused 
could not then be printed off and were subsequently overlooked. 

W. Scuvsanrt reviews P, Ross-Georg. 1v in Gnomon, Iv, 151-4. 

Finally, reference may be made to F, Lo, Gaurrrri’s very interesting monograph Christian Documents 
from Nubla (Proc, of Brit, Aead., xrv, pp. 30, 4 plates), since, though strictly outside the sphere of this 
bibliography, it throws valuable light on the fortunes of the Christian kingdom which lay to the south of 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 16 
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4. Ponca: Hierory, Hiogkaray, ADMINISTRATION, TorogRAPHy, CHRONOLOGY. 


General. M. Roarovrzerr has written a useful, if somewhat one-sided, account of Polemoie Egypt for 
vol, vit of the Coumbridge Ancient History: chap. tv, pp. 100-54. | . 

‘A third edition of the first volume of Kamnar’s Geschichte dee Hellenizmus hos been ised: Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1927: it contains little fresh matter except in the appendices. Tt is reviewed by W. W. Tans in 
Cf, Mev, Xun, 144, 

The second edition of Betocn's (riechische Meschichte ia reviewed by W. Orro in Phil, Wook. XuvIt, 
1007-1101; by U. Kannerenr in 2. Lit.-2,, 1928, 1414; by H. Berve in Gnomon, rv, 469-79; and. by 
M. P. Newson in G7.A., exc, 88-01. 

Jovower’s L'imperialisme macddonien (see Journal, x1, 108) 1s reviewed by J. Bipez in Aer. Belge, vit, 
217-19; by M. Menzauona in Aegyptus, vit, 264-70; by A. C, JouNeoN in Aol.A., x10, 126-7; in 
Budi, Bibl, et Péd., 21, 171-2; and by E[v.] Blmeccra] in Bull, Soe, Arch. d’Alex., no, 23, 307-9. 

Bevax's History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (pee Journal, XIV, 144) is reviewed by C. C: 
Epoan in Journal, x1v, 198-9: by W. W. Taps in CL Rer,, xin, 79-80; byJ.G. M[tuse] in J. .8., xuvin, 
106-8; by P. Chocaé in Rev, & anc., Xxx, 165-6; in Ane. Egypt, 1928, 18-19; and by E[v.] B[mecera] in 
Siell, Soe, Arch. a’ Alex, no, 23, 306-7. 

The second edition of WrcKEs’s Griechischo Geschichte is reviewed by W. Orzo in D, Lit-2, 1028, 
a7—ou), 

I have not seen H. Rurriancen, Histoire de Uoncienne Egypte de forigine au ddbut du Chriatianiame, 
Paris, 1928, which is noted in the bibliography in Gnomon. 

Political history and ponttion of nationalitie, W, W. Tanx discusses The Hellenistic Ruler-Cult and 
the Daemon in J.HS., xvi, 206-19. See also in §2. Reference may here be made to E. R. GoopENovan, 
The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kinguhip, in Yale Classical Studies edited...by Austin M. Harmon, 
I, 45-102. 

There is important material for early Ptolemaic history in Wanrnen Scuwauy's article Zu Hebatdoe 
von Teor in Aécn, dus, NP, LXxvi, 153-9, 

F. Hercaenaiim has published Nechtrag cur Provopographie der auswirtigen Bevilberung im Ptolemider- 
reich (see Journal, xi, 105) in Archi, 12, 47-55; his previous work is reviewed by O. Lewzx in Pierfed- 

jabra, { sosial- und Wirtechaftegesch., xx, 516-18; and E[v.] B[mecora] in Aull, Soe. Arch. d' Alex, no, 23, 

W. Orro’s paper Bevirdge zur Selewkidengeschichte dea 3 Jahrhunderts v. Chr., in Abhand!. Bayer. Ak d.. 
Wise,, xxxrv, Abh. 1, Miinchen, 1928, pp. 98, should be noted for its bearing on Egyptian history, For 
Roatovratrr’s article Greek Sightacers in Egypt see 8 5, Social Life, | 

J. G. Miuwe writes on Zgyptian Nationalism under Gree ond Homan Rule in Jowrnal, xv, 226-34. 

H. Benve’s Das Alevanderreich (see Journal, x1v, 145) is reviewed by F, Oraten in Vewe Judrh,, rv, 
385-9; by V, Ennesnend in Mia. 2, cxxxvu, 08-10) (interesting); by P, Jocaver in Mev. de Phul., sér. 
iil, 1, 361-73 (important); and by E, Konwgmany in Verg. w, Gegenw., xvit, 172. 

V. Enresnenc’s Alerander und Aegypten (see Journal, xu, 104; xv, 145) is reviewed by E. Komwe- 
MANS in Very, wu. Gegeaw,, xvi, 173; by H. Beavn in Vierteljahrs. f social- wu. Wirtechaftegesch., xx, 279- 
40; and by E[v.] B[aecota] in Bull. Soc, Arch, d’Alex., no, 23, 383-92, | 

W. Srizceiacna includes Weitere Beitrdige cur Erblirwag des Priesterdetretes ou Ehren des Ptolematos 
Philopator (see Journal, x11t, 105) in Demotioa, 11, Sits.-Ber. Bay, Ak. 1928, Abb. 2, pp. 6-12. 

Srimce.bers and Orro, Hine newe Urk, ow der Siegesfeier dee Piol. IV, is reviewed by KE. BiokeaMaNN 
in O.E.2., ¥xt, 104; and by F. vow Bisatwe in PAdl, Wook., xiv, 802-4, 

F. Geven's Alerander der (rose is reviewed by E. Rorsemasy in Verg, wu. Gegenw., xvi, 173. 

V. Tacttenmownn's Dis Aellenistischen Stidtegrindungen (see Jouranl, xiv, 145) ia reviewed by P. 
Gnarxpon in Rev. Belge, vi, 651-3; and by E. Dickkemasn, with additions to list of citics and references, 

in Gaomon, Iv, 351-2. 

U. Kanuetenr’s Syriche Terriforien (see /ournal, X1¥, 145) is reviewed by J. H. Tarn in Huseum, 
Xxxy, 206-6. 

W. ScuUBART's (friecken in Aegypten (see fowrwal, Xt, 106; x1v, 145) is reviewed by B. A. van 
QGaoxikGEN in Misewin, xxxv, 93; by M. Homnerr in Aer. Belge, vit, 219-21; by V. Ennexpeno in 
Mist, Z., CXxExVi, 359; and by E[v.] B[aeocra] in Bull. Soe Arch, d' Alex, no, 23, 371-82. 
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The bibliography in Aegyptus, 1X, mentions a work by J. ML Roa, Greek papyri lights on Jewish Acstory, 
New York, 1024. 

HL. Best's Juden und Griechen (see Journal, xr, 106; x1v, 146) is reviewed by M. Homnerr in Aer, 
Belge, v1, 800-1; by V. Enxewnens in Hist 2, oxxxvi, 410; by E. Konxemasy in Verg. wu. Gegenw,, V0, 
178; and by E{v.] B{mecora] in Bull. Soe. Arch. d'Alex,, no. 23, 394-4, 

Srumume Tracy in JT Maccabees ancl Peewdo-Aritias, Yale Classical Studies edited...by Avastin I, 
Harmon, t, 241-52, would regard the Artstins letter as o rebuke to the school of thought represented by 
TT Maccabees, 

Ctar« Horxiss pleads for a reconsideration of the date assigned to the trial of Isidorus and Lampon, 
He seeks first to invalidate the arguments advanced by Witcken and PREMERSTEIN in favour of the later 
date and then to establish others for the date a.p. 41, Some of his argumenta have undoubtedly weight, 
but he does not meet the difficulty of fitting in the trial (and execution ‘) of Isidorus and Lampon between 
the accession of Claudiua and the writing of his letter to the Alexandrines. The Date of the Trial of 
Tsidorus and Lampo before Claudius ; B.G.0. w, 611, and P. Cairo, 10448, in Yale Classical Stuclics edited... 
by Austin M. Harmon, 1, 1928, 171-7. [H. 1- B,] 

Qn the history of later Roman and Byzantine Egypt there is little to report, but the results of much 
specialised work have been summarised in two useful surveys, A. E R Boar in the Aw. Fist. Mev., 
ExxIv, 1-8 has published a paper (read before the Ancient History section at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association held at Washington in December 1927) on Byzantine /mpenaliam tn 
Egypt. The story, he concludes, is one “of progressive disintegration,” of the decay of « civilisation and 
the rise of a nationality. “The ruin of the middie classes, the growth of the great landed proprietors and 
the bureaucratic maladminiatration were ills which Egypt shared with the empire as a whole, What waa 
more peculiar to Egypt was the revival of an Egyptian nationality which expressed iteelf in a conscious 
linguistic, cultural, religious and political hostility to ite rulers. Under theao conditions Egypt was 
eoverned and held only by military force und could not be expected to protect itself for the empire from 
ontaide attack. Accordingly, the continuation of Byzantine rule was dependent upon the presence of un 
adequate garrison, and this Constantinople failed to provide.” It might, perhaps, be suggested that Egypt 
deapite ita foreign rulers had never ceased to be w nation, and that in this fact lies, at least in part, the 
explanation of the failure of Roman rule, The obstinate devotion of Egypt to Christianity in the last great 
persecution, ite consistent opposition to the religiotis policy of the central government would thus represent 
the forme assumed by » national consciousness which Greek, Roman and Byzantine alike failed to extin- 
guish. ‘That national consciousness was ready to seize on every favourable opportunity through which it 
might make its protest against foreign domination—from the day of the battle of Raphia down to the 

In J.#.5., xvit, 1-13, J. G, Miave has outlined the stages in The Ruin of Egypt by Roman miamanage- 
ment. He contends that “the prosperity of Egypt declined constantly under Roman rule from the time of 
the conquest till the central government lost its grip upon the country, and though the decline was more 
rapid at some periods than at others, there was never any sign of recovery or even any real check. The 
burden of supplying the tribute to Rome was first thrown on the upper and middle classes, then, a4 their 
resources were exhausted, it was passed on to the ponsantry : the administrative changes of Severus were 
a fresh attempt to put the screw on the middle classes, those of Diocletian to do the like with the peasants: 
but all through there was no departure from the great principle of policy, first laid down by Augustus, 
that Egypt waa to be exploited solely for the benelit of the imperial treasury... It seems clear that the 
explanation of the state of absolute ruin to which Egypt was reduced after four centuries of Roman rule, 
in spite of the fact that the natural fertility of the country was not, and could pot be, permanently 
impaired, must be found primarily in the uninterrupted drain of capital to Rome: and this drain took o 
form which was at once most insidious in ite operation and most fatal in the end—the tribute of corn, It 
must be remembered that the enormous quantities of corn shipped annually from Alexandria to Rome, or 
later to Constantinople, were a dead loss to Egypt; sot a penny was paid for them, and though they 
might be regarded in theory as a rent paid by the cultivators to the Emperor as owner of the soil, the 
landlord was an absentee, and-no part of the rent accrued to the benefit of the country by hia expenditure 
of it: on the contrary it waa wasted in the most vicious way economically possible by being used to 
pauperiae the inhabitants of Rome.” 

For Cyril's conflict with Nestorius reference may be made to the article by BR, AukamowsEr, Zur 
“ Tragadie” des Nestorius, in 2. 7. Kirchengeseh., xuvi, NF, x, 305-24, which is a careful study of the 
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Nestorian Church History composed towards the end of the sizth century by & priest from Bet-Arhaje. 
This was published by Nau in the Pafrofogia Orientals, rm, pt. 5, 1913, under the title, La seconds partie 
de histoire veeldriaatique de Barhadbetabba ‘Arbaia, ete. 5 

G. Banny in the Revue epologétique, xin (1920), 643-51, 707-21, has published an article on a wie 
chrétienne aux se et rye sideles Papria lea popyrus, The article is only known to me through # citablon i 
Aegyptus, 1x, no, 6857. [See also § 2.] For OC. Weasety's Ueber vier Ontraka aus Lusor see $3 aborse, 

Administration, An important article by M. Cany, A Conatitwtional Inseription from Cyrene, appears 
in J#¢S., XUvIU, 222-38. He agrees with Ta. Recsacn in dating it to 322-1 pc, and examines the 
various provisions exhanstively. 

Important also ia U. Wickes's Zum Germanteus-Papyrits, in Hermes, Lou, 48-85, which deals with 
the organiéstion of corn-storage in Alexandria for export to Rome and local supply. 

J. Zisaenne, Rimisch-Militirisches awe Aegypten, with a Nachwort by U. Witoxes, in Archiv, 1X, 5-19 
and 13-14, elicits some information from inscriptions at Gebel-Tukh and Philae as to the employment af 

In Jus lapides transportandi, in Studi Bonfante, u, 17-18, C. Wassecy shows that permission for 
obtaining stone had to he got from the prefect. 

A. vow Premensrers discusses Die fiinf neugefundenen Edikte dea Augustus aus Kyrene in 2, Sav.- 
Stift., xivin, 410-631, See also § 6. 

E, Biokxamany in Beitréige cur antiben Urkundengeaschichte, in Archie, 1x, 24-46, deals with mroypadm, 
oleryérent, drucploce, AKL Alyvrren. 

P, Conzome's Chancellerte ot diplomatique des Lagides (seo Jowrnal, xi, 107, x1¥, 146) is reviewed by 
F. Zucker in (romon, rv, 380-4; and by F. Bitaret in 0.2.2, xxx, 1080-2, 

On Bysatitine administration the most important publication is the second edition of Malle. G. 
Roviinarn’s Licdministration civile de 0 Egypte byzantine, with a preface by Professor Dinan Paris, 
Geuthner, 1928. Pp, xv+268. (Tho former edition waa of 242 pp.) The form and arrangement of the 
book are tinchanged, but illustrationa have now been added, and in the words of Professor Dian, “Je 
présent volume est une édition nouvelle lnrgement complétée par dea recherches fort étenduea.” The 
importance of this study was generally recognised when it first appeared, and this revision will be an 
easential work of reference for all students of the history of Byzantine Egypt. 

H. Bort in a dissertation of the university of Frankfurt o. M. has dealt with Jie Grondziige der dio- 
Hetianischen Stewerverfassung. Darmstadt, L. C. Wittich, 1928 Pp. 71. It is impossible in this place to 
annlyse the argument; it must anfiice to state the author's conclusion: Diocletian's taxation system was 
“gine in sich geschlossene Kinheit”"—based upon a single unit, the caput. It is therefore misleading to 
distinguish between a land-tax and a poll-tax: there is rather a single tax levied alike on prodnce and 
labour. It may be noted that a new edition is reported of A. Proawvot's L' tuple de capitation saws fe 
Bas-Empire romain, Paris, Geuthner, 1925, Pp, 101, 20 fr.; see Gnomon, 1v, Bibliegraphische Beilage 4/5, 
p 28 At the moment of writing there comes to hand another work, obviously of great importanos, on 
the same subject: F, Lor, Dimpée foneier ef la capitation personnelle sous le Bas-Empire et d Pépogue 
frangue. Paris, Champion, 1928. Pp. 130. 

Srape’s work on Diocletian (Jowrmal, xm, 92-3) haa been reviewed by J. Voor in Mist. 2, coxxxyit,. 
136-8; and by N. H. Barses in JAS, rvm, 124-5. 

Eaxet Srey is writing a Geschichte deaapdtrimischen Reaches in two volumes; vol. 1 has appeared and 
carries the history of the Empire from 4.0, 284 to ap, 476. Seidel, Vienna, Pp. xxii4+592, with 10 plates 
and 4 maps, Sewn M.26, bound M.30. This is specially valuable for political und administrative history, 
and the elaborate sections on the imperial hierarchy and the civil service should be particularly notioad. 
The completenesa with which references to the original authorities are given will render a great service to 
all studenta of the period, 

Arab administration of Egppt has been considered with reference to the evidence of the papyri by 
A. 8 Trirrox in Journ, of Roy. Asiatic Soe, 1928, 485-508, in a paper on Islam and the Protected 
Religiona: Taxation, while F, DoLome's Beitrdge cur Geschichte der bysantiniachen Finanzverwaltung, eto., 
bas been reviewed by H. L Bien.) in JAS, xiv, 114-16, who from the material contained in P, Lond. 


1 Thongh not written with special referenee to Egypt, F. Maurnore’s article on Les patronages d'agriculteurs ot 
de vici aw sre et ow re siteles, in Revwe historique de droit frangeis et étranger, 4rme adrie, 7* année, 201-48, mny 
here be mentioned . 
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rv compares the administrative methods of the Byzantine Empire with those employed in the early period 
of Arab rule in Egypt. | 

Biography. In Journal, XIV, 246-00, W. W. Tans publishes an interesting and suggestive lecture on 
Ptolemy 11. 

For Cyril and Nestorins are above, Political hiatory. 

Topography. J. Monn’s article on Possidonios, eine Quelle Strabona vm xvi Buchs in Philotogua, 
LXXXIH, 306-16, is useful for Egyptian geography. 

A. Canprntst discusses Loealita del? Ossirinehite (Egitto) in Kena. Jat. Lomb. pvt, 529-36. 

C. Weseunr reviews H. Rive’s dissertation, Strassen und Viertelnamen von Oryrhynchua, in Byz.-Neugr. 
Jake. ¥, 245-6. 

Fy. Beeccta publishes a French translation of his article Atiam periere ruimae? (on Alexandria), 
s<ontributed to the Raceolta Lumbroso, in Bull. Soc. Arch. d'Alex., no. 23, 355-00. 

In Swez and Clysma, in Jowrnal, x1¥, 277-1, J. J. Hess contends that Clysma, Al-Kulzum in Arabie 
authors, did in fact lie near the modern Suez, againat H, GuTBes denial of thi view. 

Chronology, The discussion mentioned in Journal, xt, 110, xTv, 147, in continued by A. STEN, 
(Olwervations on the Chronology of the Roman Emperors in the second half of the third century, in Journal, 
xiv, 16-15; H. Martine y, Note ou the foregoing, thid., 19; and J. G. Mrixu, Chronological Pitfalls, ibid, 
20-1. 

For Egyptian chronology the exhaustive treatise of W. RUsIrecHek, Grundriss der Antiben Zeitrech- 
nirng, Miinchen, pp. vili +241, is of great value: it is reviewed by A. C[anpenrsl] in Aegyptus, VT, 381; 
by BK. Lagvecn in #. Jat.-Z., 1928, 1122; by 4. K, Foraenimvonam in #28, XV, 242-3: and in JH.LS., 
Zivint, 257-9, 

E. Meven’s ['ntersuchwngen cur Chronologte der ersten Ptolemier (ace Journal, xi, 110; XIV, 147) 4 
reviewed by G, Commant in Roll. Fil, 01, xuxrv, 8-41; and by M. Howpenr in Rew, Belge, Vi, 200-71. 

BR. Writ's Bases, methodes, et résuitate de ta Chronologie dgyptienne is reviewed by E. Datoros in 
Journ. Sav, 1925, 217-22. 

‘A. Sere gees the evidence of papyri In & paper, Zur Abfaseungeseit der Grammatik des Romanus, in 
Hermes, exit, 480-1, touching the diste of Mariua Salutaris. 

In Fale Classical Studies, 1, elited for the Department of Classica by Avatrs M. Harmon, Yale Uni- 
versity Preas, 1925 ; London, Milford, pp. 241 8, Prescorr W. TowssenD writes on The Chronslogy of the 
year 235 4.p, On the basia of the a tence of papyti as well aa of literary and epigraphic sources he 
comeludes that the course of events ny be thus summarised : 





Beginning of the revolt in Mike Occan ee. =) ae ee 
Proclamation of the Gordians as Auguati by the Senate ... a April 1 
Death of the Gordiana in African ee ts teh ca. April 21 


Accession of Maximus and Balbinus we ee | Oe Miy d 
Death of Maximinus 2 0 --- of te oa, Muy 17-23 
Death of Maximus and Balbinus - accession of Gordian TIT = ca. August 7° 


5. Soctan Lore, Evvcatios, Ant, Ecoxomtc History, NUMISMATICS, AND MerTaoLoay. 

General. Egypt fills a good deal of apace in W. W. Tans’s Mollenistic (Neilisation, London, 1927, 
pp- 312, which gives 4 comprehensive and readable survey of the period: it is reviewed by A. W. Gomme 
in Cl. Rev, xu, 75-0; and by J. G. Mirtxe] in JJ2.8., xuvat, 120. 

P, Vienrck has written an aceount of Philadelpheia: Die Grindung einer hellenistiocne Militarkolonte 
in Aegypten, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 70, 10 plates: it ia reviewed by H. L. Bunn in Gaomon, Iv, 683-6; by 
Cc. C Engas in Journal, 11¥, 330; by P. Gaarmok in Aer, Belge, vil, 1111-13; and by P. Conmaat in 








sin Die Kulturlettungen der Menschheit, Bd. 1, 273-442 ond 442-519. 


109-10. 

ee | may perhaps be useful for the purposes of comparative study to refer to an elaborate paper published in 
the eame volume by Groman McLeas Hiuren, Jr, (pp. 105-65) on Village Adminiatration in the Roman Province 
af Syria. 
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M. Rosrovrzerr’s Social and Feonomie History (woe Journal, xu, 110; xIv, 147) ia reviewed by 
M. Geuzen in Bys. 2, 1927, 387-9; by C.J. Kearwen in O“F Weebly, xxm, 13-16; and by U. Kaunerepr 
in G.G.A., oxo, O7-87. 

Social Jaye, TH, Cagwat has collected a number of essays under the title Lu pays Romain, Paria, 127: 
no. 6, Jnidiserdtions sur les Eyyptions de Tépoyue Romaine, falls under the present head: tho book is 
reviewed by A, Exsovr in Reo, de Phil., sér. 111, 1,387; and noticed by C, W. in Hist, Judrb., xuvit, 115. 

In Trane, Am, PA, Ase, wv, 132-54, Eroen H. Baxwerer writes on A Weaver of Oxyrhynchua; Sketch 
of a Humble Life in Roman Egypt, discussing the evidence as to the family of Tryphon, son of Dionyaius, 

Two items in Chromigue @Agypte, tv, by CLare Padacy are Les Touristes en Egypte dans T Antiquite, 
pp. 130-43; and Quelgwes paractéres dea lettres privées grecgues @ Egypte, pp. 144-55; both are of a popular 
ihature. 

ML. Rostovrzerr contributes an article on Greek Sightwers in Egypt to Journal, x1v, 13-15, dealing 
with the Zenon papyrus published by Butt, in Sym, Oslo, (see Journal, x1v, 141), 

E. Berae’s Alexoendria water den ersten Piolemiern in Forschungen und Fortschritte, 111, 22,170, should 
be noted here. 

- G. Srure’s Jee impromptus touristiqgues (see Jowrnal, xtv, 148) is reviewed by 5. R[ersacu] in ev. 
Arch., ZZVI, 3045, 

EK. Scripts Das griechische Gymnasium (see Journal, x1v, 148) is reviewed by W, Orro in 0.£.2, 
Lp2A, 265-8. 

Finance, Agriculture, Industry. There are frequent references to Egypt in E, H. Wanuinaron, The 
Commerce between the Roman Ainpire and India, Cambridge, 1028, pp. x+417, which ia a foll and useful 
collection of evidence: it is reviewed by V. Caapor in Mer. , anc., xxx, 328-30; by 8. B[ersace] in Rev, 
drck., Xxvin, 173-4; and by M. P. Coanneeworrg in J./8., xvit, 237-8. 

A. CALDERINI's @goavpal is reviewed by W. Orro in O.L.Z, EEX, 265-8; and by F. ZvckKER in Guomon, 
tv, 374-80, 

Banking in Egypt is dealt with in on elaborate urticle by J. Desvenxos, fangucs et Banguiers dana 
CAnciewne Kgypte, sous les Prolimées et ta domination Romaine, in Bull, Soe, Arch. d'Alex., no. 23, 308-48. 

W. L, Wesrznmasy deals. with Egypt ot some length in an article On Jaland Transportation and 
Communication in Antiquity in Polit, Science Quart, xu, 364-87. 

G. M. Hanrenr discusses the Zenon correspondence in A Study in the Commercial Relationa between 
Lgypt and Syria tn the Third Century bajore Christ in Am. Journ, Phil., x11, 13h, i 

O, Guane’s Die Precerevolution (see Journal, xrv, 148) is reviewed by F. Hmiwuecuens in Z J. Yuemuam., 
XXNVINI, 245-55, 

M. P. Caantesworta discusses The Periplus Moris Erythraei in C2. (Juert., £811, 92-100, with reference 
to its date and bearing on the history of Roman policy in the East. . 

V. Manrin's La fscalité romaine (see Journal, xm, 112; xtv, 148) is reviewed by M. Homsent in Aer. 
Belge, v1, 857-00, 5 a 

J..G. Miuse writes on The Currency Reform of Ptolemy IT in Ane. Egypt, 1924, 37-9. 

M. ScHweset examines Am Agricultural Ledger in P, Bad. 75 in Journal. xiv, 34-45. 

There is some evidence relating to the Graeco-Roman period in two articles by A. Lucas: Eyyptian 
Ose of Beer and Wines in dae. Egypt, 1928, 1-5; and Silver in Ancient Times in Journel, x1¥, 313-19. 

Casren J. Kesmwen deals with The Shin-clad sheep of Antipuity in Cl. Weekly, SX, 33, 

For taxation in the Byzantine and Arab periods see above in §4, Administration, 

Eeduention, Science, and Art. W. BR. Dawson collects References to Mumimifieation by Greak and Latin 
authors in Aegyptus, 1x, 106-12. 

R. Hoses describes A portrait of a Prolemate Queen in J.S., x11, 939-49, 

Reviews of two parts of Expedition Erast von Sieglin. Awegrabungen in Alerondria: 1, Die griechisch- 
dgyptische Sammlung are by W. Orro of J, Voor's Terrakotten in Gnomon, rv, 257-89 and by G. Lrrpoup 
of Matera und Pfastik in DY, £it.-2., xxxi, 1605, 

From Lit, Zentralll, 1 take a note of C, Burcrs, Ewig junge Kunst: Griech.igyntiche Mumiendildninee 
in Die Gortenfawbhe, 1925, 35-7. 

‘Numismatics and Metrology, There is on exhaustive article by the Inte Tr. Retwacn in Rew &. or. 
XLt, 121-96. Di rapport de valeur des métawe mondtaires dana Egypte au temps des Pioléndes. 

A, Seank's Circolusione moneturia (see Journal, xtv, 148) is reviewed by F. Hetcuennem in 2 f 
Numism,, XEXVin, 245-35 ; und by A. Catpemunt in Aegyptus, vin, 38]—2 
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E. T. Neweun makes a careful analysis of Two Recent Egyptian Aoardsa—Delta and Kenoh in Mumia. 
Note and Monographe, wo. 338, New York, 1927, pp. 34. 

The currencies of Egypt under the Romana are noticed by H. Marrisaty in his useful handbook 
on omen Coins from the earliest times to the foll of the Weatern Empire, London, 1927, Pp. 21+ 200, 
44 plates. 

In Sym, Oalo., v1, 69-74, H. Hotsr publishes Nemarks concerning some of the Ptolemeie corns in the 
Numismatic Cabinet of the University [of Oslo]. 


6& Law. 

A, trenerad, 

i. ABibtiagraphies, P., Muven's Juristischer Popyrusboricht V (November 1925 bie Oktober 1927) has 
appeared in Z. Sar-Saif., xvi, 587-633. E. Persor has issued his annual fulletin Bittiographique for 
the whole of economic and legal history as supplementa to Mew, Avat, dr, fr, et dtr, N.S, viand vi. The 
first instalment, covering roughly 1927, defers the lists of German and Italian works and the periodical 
literature; the second brings the poriodical literature up te Dee. 1928, There are the sections 
headed Diritto ¢ amministrazione of A. Canvrnt1's methodical bibliographies in Aegyptwa, VO, 226-8 and 
1x, 186-8. U. Wincken’s Uriunden-Referat in Archiv, 1x, 64-104, ia of course of special importance to 
jurista, and the ‘Tsati recentemente pubblicati in Aegyptus, vill, 137-06, 339-50 and ix, 129-42 are also 
very useful, though they would be more so if dates of documents were given. At the end of a necrology of 
P. F, Grmanp in Rev, Adat. dr. fr of @r., 8S, vi, 315-25, P. Coutiner brings up to date the bibliography 
of Gimann given in Evudes @hist. jur. offertes dP. F. Girard (Paris, 1912), 1, ti-av. G. M. Canmoun and 
C, Denawene’s A eorking Bibliography of Givek Law (Milford, 1927) is pretty favourably reviewed. by 
E. Levy in 2. Sov.-Stift., xuvmi, 767-8, unfavourably by K. Larre in Gnomon, tv, 455-2. 

ii, Legal History of Antiquity. In Archiv, ty, 4-15, L. Wexces resumes the conspectus of litern- 
ture Jeft unfinished by J. Panreon, ibid., vit, 254-87 (1912-1923). The present Literatwritbersieit £ (1914— 
1928) goes back a little in order to include seme Italian work not covered by Parraca, but in view of 
Witcnes'’s Aeferat it excludes texta, and in view of Muven’s Beriohé it ts eclectic. This first instalment, 
headed Allgemeine Darstellungen. Antibe Rechtagesclichte, developes the doctrine that the history of the 
legal aystems of antiquity must be considered as a whole, and that the broadening of Roroan legal history 
into the legal history of antiquity is the most important task of the modern Romanist. This had alroady 
been urged by Wescer with great learning and eloquence in Der Aeutige Stand der romischen Rechtmeissen- 
solaft, a work which has been reviewed by F. pe ZuLvera in Journal, xtv, 186; by B. Kosten in 2, Ser.- 
Stift, XLvitt, 650-62; by M, Besxtee in Journ. Sav., 1928, 250; by A. CaLpeRist in Aagyptus, 1x, 158-9; 
by F. Livres in 0.2.2, xxx1, 834-7; and by H, Mrrrets in Mist, Z,cxxxvirt, 83-8, The most important 
of these reviews is Konnen’s, which, while not unsympathetic, implies reserves, 

Of the Literatwrideraicht, to which we return, the core is WeNorn's own review of this previous work 
together with that of an earlier lecture of L. Mrrrets’s, Antile Mecitageachichte und romanistiaches Hechts- 
studium (1917. 18. Haft der Mitteil. des Vereine der Freunde des human. Gyma. in Wien), MrrrEs is 
prima facie in direct opposition to Wescen. The question cannot be discussed here, but it may be men- 
tioned that 8, Rroconoxo has published a vigorous defence of Mirrete's point of view with a translation 
of his lecture in Anmali del Sem. Givr. di Palermo, 1928. 

Tn pursuance of the same idea the Ziteraturitbersicls also deals with a number of works lying strictly 
outside the scope of the present bibliography, thus W. Orro's Kulturgesch. des Altertuma (1925), Italian 
works treating of the general problems of ancient legal bistory, particularly E. Canvst's and the lively 
controversy they have excited, R. Taupkxscutac’s Das rom. Privairecht cur Zeit Diokletiana, and P. oe 
Fraxctsct's article (not seen) in Arch. Giur., 1925, 27 azione degli elementi straniert aullo eniluppo ¢ sulla 
crit del dir. rom. These full, anyhow, outside our chronological limits; not so M. San Nicowd's the 
Stellung der Keilschrifturlunden in der vorderasiatizchen Hechtsentwicklung in Z, Sav-Stift, XLVI, 21-40. 
We confine ourselyes to Egypt. At the beginning (pp. 21-3) is a welcome summary of the pre-Ptolemaic 
Egyptian evidence; at the end (pp, 41 #f) we meet the conciusion that the breaking of the silence which 
reigns in Egypt at the close of the eighth and the beginning of the seventh century Bc, is no accident, 
but is due to the reform of the law of contract attributed by Diodorus (1, 04,5; £, 70,1) to king Boochoria. 
The question is thus raised of Persian influence on Egyptian private law, for example on marriage, as to 
which see Sax Nicow's article chronicled last year (/owrnal, X1V, 152, Iv), 
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The idea of antike Rechtageschichte alse underlies L. WExGEn's Die rechtahistoriache Papyruaforechung. 
Ergetnisse und Aufgaben, published in Archiy J. Kulturgesch., x1x, 1-44. The keyr is the central 
position of Egypt as the battlefield of national, Greek and Roman law. We get the ides of Roman law as 
a great synthesis, thoagh still Roman, culminating in Justinian. And similarly we must advance from 
Rome, in Egypt through the Coptic and Arabian periods, to the Middle Ages. This article forms on 
excellent introduction to papyrology from the juristic point of view. | 

In the aame order of ideas is L, Wmxcen’s laudatory review, in 8.2, xxvii, 407-19, of H. MowstEn's 
Jes Novellee de Léon le Sage (Bibl. des Universités du Micti, Fase, xvt, 1993), It discusses the question of 
Roman eersus Greek and other influences in poat-Justinian Byzantine law. As Wesone observes, modern 
Romanistic research has pushed the question back a‘stage earlier: how far is the Corpus Turis itself 
Roman or how far Byzantine? In the post-Justinian period the pendulum swings between Justinian’s 
system and native influences— Balkan, Slavonic, Caucasian, Oriental, eto., bat the questions raised are not 
ripe for solution, WEsGEE gives 4 glimpse of the views of the new Greek school, Moxsten's book, how- 
ever, stands aloof, presenting not a picture of the development, but that of one stage. | 

A number of reviews of books more or less connected with papyrology may now be mentioned very 
briefly, A. SrenswENTER's review in Gnomon, Ty, 65-72, of G. M. Catuoun, The growth of criminal law te 
ancient Greece, contains a discussion of juristic and philologistic cooperation in the ficld of Greek law; 
also an interesting contrasting of Strajfrecht and the Anglo-American conception of criminal law. There 
js no doubt that the latter is too narrow for historical purposes. In Arit. Vierteljahranchrift f, Gesetegebung, 
ete, xxu, 91-7, EK. Nuoxen briefly notices Mestschr. 7. Hlancweb which contains, with other papers, 
M. San Nroord's Zur Entwicklung der bahylaontechen Uriundenformen (Journal, XII, 114) and A. Srere- 
wenTEn’s Newe Uriunden com byrantinischen Labeliprosess (Journal, x1¥, 155); he also, ibid., 101-8, reviews 
A. Sremwenter's Die Streitheendiguag, etc. (Journal, xin, 116; x1v, 155), and, bid., 108-15, E, Luvy's 
Der Hergung der rdmischen Ehescheidung (Journal, xim, 115}, B. Kin.en, ibid. 213-22, reviews KR, MascHrE, 
Die Willenalehre im griechiachen Hecht, on ehich see also W, Kewxun in 2. Sar.-Seit., XLV, 7090-22. The 
connexion of this important work with our province is somewhat remote ; less so is E, F. Bauck's Toten- 
teil, ote. (Jowrnal, x11, 85), which ia favourably reviewed by B, Kifatea next after Mascuke’s book 
(pp. 222-31) and by A, CALDERINI, picking out the papyrological passages, in Aegyptus, Tx, 159-00. In 
Aegyptus, Vit, 374-5, A. CALDERINI gives a short notice of the second edition (Naples, 1927) of V. ABANGIO- 
Rurz's Istituciont di dir. rom., 0 work which owing to its free and profitable use of papyrological material 
is an exceptionally suitable manual for wa. 

P. Koscuaken'’s Newe Keilechrifiliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El-Amarna-Zeit (Abh. Stichs, Ak, XX™1X, 
v, x+184 pp.) is o study of recently published Assyrian texta of the fifteenth-thirteenth centuries, with 
some transcriptions and translations. [ts notes are rich in comparative law. Thus at pp. 22, n. 3,2, n. &, 
42, n. 3, 74, 0.1, the forms and system of publication of documents suggest papyrological analogies, at 
pp. 66, m. 1 mind Al, n. 3, a development is noted similar to that sketched by W, Kuxcen (C below) in 
eatoevic tenure, at p. 70, n. 1 rea naicipi come in for comparison and weus-tuarringe at p. 86, 0,1, There 
s, aleo an interesting group of notes, with papyrological parallels, on the subject of real security (pp- 101, 
nh. {, 108, n. 3, 106, n. 6, 113, n. 4), and two notes (pp. 125, u- 4, 186, n. 1) desl with the problematic con- 
nexion between real and personal execution. 

iii, Lericographical. L. WexGEn’s Bericht iiher den Stand der Arbeiten wm Novelleninder (Ane Novellen- 
index nod Papyruswirterbuch I: Site.-Ber. Bay. Ab, 128, Abs, 4) is noted below, D. i, In 2, Sav,-Stift., 
xuvit, 571-2 M, Sam Nioowd gives's list of corrigenda of the Greek constitutions in P Kataer's Cod. 
Just. In Studi Bonfante, 11, 153-62, in an article on Detention af Roman Law, Max Ravin suggests that in 
by other title,” not bonorum possdssored 85 indicated by Pretstakes Fachworter ; see (.T. 11, 20, 6; C.J, 5, 
17, 8, 7a; 11, 70, 5,2 

iv. Juristic farts, Zum soy. Gnomon dea Idioslogos, aus Emil Seckels Nachlasa, heranag, ron Pact M. 
Gnomon. The papers ere of various dates, none very recent, 6o that Muren has had to edit heavily. 
There is much valuable material both from him and from Secket, but in awkward form. We badly need 
« new edition of the Gnomon summarising the results reached by the various studies enumerated pp. 424-5, 
which H. Srcanr Jones, Freak Light on Roman Bureaucracy (Oxford, 1920), should be added. SECKEL's 

t ciew ie that the Gnomon is an administrative instruction for the office of the Jdiosogos, omanating 
Teoeeetgustus at the end of his reign, to which additions have been made from enactments of emperors, 
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senate, the pracfect of Egypt and the Jiioslogos, but not directly from leges, plebiscita, edicta magistratuum 
(p. 425}. The tua andiguum (e.g, 2, Voconia and Falcidia, pp. 431, 440) is taken as known; what is insisted 
on is the ine norem (ff, Julia et Popia Poppasa), 

The Gains fragments of P, Oxy. xvit, 2103 (=O) have been commented on by P. Cotiawer in Mev, dist, 
dr. fr. et dtr, N.S. via, 92-7; by F. pe Zotvera in Law Quart. Ree, xutv, 198-208; and by E. Levy in 
#. Sav-Stift,, xuvin, 53249 and Studi Bonfante, 1, 277-87. All are agreed that the doctrine of post-Goian 
additions in the Veronese palimpaest (=V) has received a serious blow: on this see especially Luvr's first 
article, With regard fo O IL 47 ff, corresponding to the illegible page of V, opinions vary, particularly in 
the matter of the restorations from L 57 onwards, CotLoer in substance accepta A. 5. Hunt's proposals ; 
ZuLvErA attempts to reconstruct from 1. 54 onwards on the lines of the Edict. In his version (ibid, p, 208) 
the words in solidwm, L. 58, rightly criticiaed by Levy, should be corrected into tm id fotwm. The most 
plausible reconstruction, based on « brilliant conjecture for the gap IL 69-00, is that of Luvy. This is now 
printed by B. Ki'zize in a supplement to his latest separate edition of Gaius (Teubner, 1928). Levy's con- 
sequent mstoration of Il. 62-70, not attempted by the others, is naturally very conjectural, but in his 
second article, recognising that at L 70 O must have reached Gains 4, 73 (Inst. 4, 7, 4c), he establishes the 
important point that the clauses of Inst. 4, 7, 4b beginning Licst enim una est actio had probably no coun- 
terpart in Gains, and thus disposes of the classicality of the famous due condemnationes of that passage. 

The new juristic fragment, P. Oxy. xvi, 2089, is dealt with by Levy in a second part (pp. 449-05) of 
his first article. He makes a considerable contribution to the recovery of the text, which he holds comes 
from a classical work, most probably a commentary on the Ler fudia ef Papia, the author of which cannot 

y. Comments on bwathess documents, Besides the comprehensive articles of P. M. Muver and U, Winckes 
mentioned above we hive only to notice here an important review by W. KUNKEL in Gnomon, Iv, 59-60, 
of P. Freib. mc (Journal, xiv, 141-2, 152). It begins with a description of contents, agreement being 
expressed with U. Wieckes’s view (against J, Parrscu's) that the bull of the documents are agoranomic, 
being probably the original official copies, and ends with praise of the merits of the edition. The body of 
the review deals first with the leases and secondly with the marriage contracts of the collection. Noa, 24, 
25, 28, 34 and 35 are leases with a clatise acknowledging receipt by lessor of wpddops die ra dxqbdpia, whieh 
justifies their ascription to the class of documents known a8 wofoons wpofopariceal, Like V, Ananaro- 
Ruiz in the work to be mentioned below under D. i, but independently of him, KUskEL gives reasons for 
not agreeiny with the generally held opinion that these transactions mre in all cases concealed antichrestic 
loans: etymologically the suggestion of wpidopa is arria. In the second part the reviewer expresses a 
number of doubts as to Witcken’s view of the P. Freib, marriage contracts. This depends on the existenon 
in Ptolemaic law of a distinction, copied from the native law, between free and full marriage contracts. 
Kouwxen shows the difficulty of determining which class of contract documenta represent, doubts the 
formal opposition dpokeyla yapou and ovyypady) rvvoceriav. Moreover the doubt extends to the material 
meaning of the opposition, which is no clearer, at present, than that between wpacu and dwrorragion in 
sale, [On P. Freib. rt ace too § 3, Ptolemaic. | 

vii Diplomatic, In Archiv, x, 80 U. WILcKES ahows that parts A and B oof P.S.I. cx, 1026 (150 a.p.) 
are the outer and inner versions of a double document of the old type, making with P.S.1. v1, 729 and 
P, M, Meves, Jur. Pop. 37, three Latin documents of this type from the Roman period. A, 8. How 
seems to have overlooked the two last-mentioned in his comment on P. Oxy. xvit, 2141 (Journal, xtv, 
1m), but in Archiv, rx, 95 WILCKE contirma Huyt's conjecture that B.G.U, 525 and 970 are the com- 
ponents of a similar Greek document from the same period, P, Oxy, 2131 being the only other known, 

In Z. Sav-Stift., xivirt, 667-70 EB. Weise republishes from G. Dacx, Bull, Corresp, Helldnique, 1, 226, 
adding a commentary, a short second century A.D. inscription, which regulates the tariff at which 
the uripores are to put their books at the disposition of parties wishing to execute a public document, 
Compare P, M. Meven, Z. Sav,-Stit., XLVI, $23, 333. 

i. Sretsacken's Jie antiten Grundlagen der friihmittelalterlichen Privaturkunds (Journal, tv, 150) 
is favourably reviewed by A. Caconnimt in Aegyptus, 1x, 162-3; and by H. 1. Bent, with more papyrological 
jetail, in Cl. Rer,, xti1, 199-200, 'The former reviewer points out deficiencies in Srersackun’s bibliography, 

In Beitr. 2, antiten Urkundengeschichte IT in Archi, 1, 24-46, E. BicxenmMann confirma the conclusion 
of his previous article (Journal, x1v, 151; P.M. Maren, Z. Sav,-Stift, xLvi0t, 594-5) that by the beginning 
of the Roman period the Greeks of the yapa had been absorbed into the native population, Declarations 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv. 17 
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or returns (droypupa’) made to Roman officials, unlike petitions, required no answer, ‘The declarant 
might retain a copy visied by the recipient official, which would prove that a declaration megahtent mates 
but was no proof of the truth of ita contents, In such eases verification was generally * subsequent duty 
of the office, of which proof had to be got by copy taken at the local archive. The official recerptn of 
dieoypadad of rernae (oixoyéree) form an exception, but this is due to the necessary absence of other docu- 
mnente of title, This general rule applies te érixpurcs declarations, brut: an exception 1 formed by the proup 
of documenta de tdpou @ricpiccar rou deer ¢rapyov Alyirrov, which have the peculiarities of being 
dfficially authenticated, of containing full particulars of identification and of beng evidently based on 
Latin oriiritals. This means that the @ricpioiw of Roman and Alesundrian citizens was exceptional, and 
was specially verified. In the yaépa the érixpius wns verified only int the census. There “s find two 
exceptional classes, of ded pgrpor ides (illustrated by the publication (p. #4) of U, WILCKEN'S copy of 
P. Straswb, Gr. 185) and of dé yopraciov. There were grounds of policy for both exceptions, but both 
classes, a5 shown by BickeERMANN's prey hes article, were under the common law. There follows a study 
of the Arsinoite catoder, who seem to have been the local substitute for of ded yurugiov, and the article 
concludes with H. [. Ben's copy of P, Lond. 1600 (of. Archiv, vi, 108) which is part of a roll of applica- 
tions for emicpurig dated 16 Aug. 142. A.p, 

Note sul documento esecutivo greco-egizio by A, Skank come to us in two instalments ; Aegyptus, Vit, 
293-394 ; 1x, 3-82, Graeco-Egyptian credit contracts in the yapa almost always contain a clause providing 
for execution, The oldest form ts wpafis rpor@ @ dy SovAnra, from about 262 (edict of Ptolemy 1) it 
becomes rpagiy cara rd decypappa, but about 170 we settle down to mpatis cablirep dx Bienes, which rents 
common form till 4804.0, But in Alexandria, which apparently waa not under the dcypappa, this final 
form appears as early as 252/1. Seank connects the varying of formulation with chunges in the organisa- 
tion of the tribunals, but he holds that in no ease was execution properly levied without a not merely 
formal judicial decree. Minor variations in the clause depend on the race of the debtor and the nature of 
the debt, but, if 1 understand him aright, Seen attaches little practical effect to the clauss, and regards 
its final form as a recognition of the fact that the execution depended on the general law, not on special 
contract, The second article studies chiefly the system of execution on the person, This raises the ques- 
tion of privileged classea, which are Greeks, even non-military, citizens of Alexandria, Naucratis and 
Ptolemais, certain classes of Egyptians, and, later, Romans, The dyeypos clause, the Persian epgont and 
epigoni generally come up for consideration. Epigont are the offspring of Greeks or Persians, originally 
soldiers, with native women, They were in a special positien, as were later the offspring of Roman soldiers 
and native concubines. Persians united moat readily with natives, and Seark denies that IL ris ¢r. ina 
fetio iuris, the special insistence on this quality in the later Ptolemaic period being due perhaps te a 
desire to oust the jurisdiction of the feocritae. In the imperial period the right of ceasio onormm exomp 
Romans from peraonal execution. Finally the effect of the obfigatvo omatum bonorum clause is studied, 
and brought inte connexion with the Hellenistic usage of general hypothec so much favoured by J ustinan. 

Another article by A. Skank is TIPAZIZ ¢ AIOSTAZIOY in Rendiconti Ace. Lincet, 8. 6, rv, 149-61. 
Basing himself on Srrzgenmenc, he regards the Demotio @, as a quittance for price, with declaration af 
title of buyer, the Demotic a. az an abandonment of all right by vendor, Between Greeks in the Ptolemaic 
period the latter was regularly used for settlement of a dispute, but aldo in cases in which the seller had 
net been paid in full, Towards the middle of the first century ac, ©. abaorbed the formule and legal 
function of a. Thus the Greek sale-contracta of the Roman period comprise both w. and a. They were a 
notarial device for combining the effects of the Greek w, and caraypapy with those of the indigenous a. 
For, against Scutspaver, Liegenechafterveht, pp. 206, Seonk holds that caraypady and a. must not be 
confounded. The treatment of the subject of the function of a. is more Incid, perhapa because less detailed, 
in ¥. Aganoio-Rvre’s book to be mentioned under D. i below, 

B. Law of pereona. 

L Corporations, In 2%. Sav,-Stift., xivul, 691-3, PF, M. Meyer has an important note dealing chiefly 
with M. Sax Nicond’s article in “Ewertpfiov (Journal, xtv, 151) and certain new documents, especially in 
BG. 0, va. 

ii. Status libertatix, He also points out, iid., 593, that in B.G.U. vi, 1564, IL 2-3, of 138 an, we have 
the earliest mention of a sacral manumission in Egypt. 

iii. Statue civitatic, In Rev. de phil, N.S., 1, 362-8, E. Bickrumaxys, A Propos des "Aroi dune Egypte 
(réco-romaine, observes in the first place that the designation aery (agrés is not certainly found) takes the 
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place of origo. Therefore the persons so designated must belong to a particular city, which can ouly be 
Alexandria. But derof are on the one hand connected with the Alexandrian demes, and on the other are 
in the Gaomen distinguished from simple Alexandrians, Now third century 1c. papyri show use Alexan- 
drians not yet admitted to the demes: the demeamen in fact formed a highly privileged class of citimens. 
Claudius's letter (H. 1. Bett, Jews and Christians, pp. 23-6) shows that at some later date Alexandrian 
citizenship had been thrown open very widely, but other texts that de facto civie privileges were monopo- 
lised by demesmen. Admission to Alexandrian ephebia was by descent on both sides, and thus a city 
aristocracy, with the usual vices, was preserved. 

In Journal, x1v, 143 we noticed E. Coy's suggestion, made in an article by R. Cacsat published in 
Journ. Sav. 1926, 199-202, for the expansion of a formula which is constant in Roman notifications of 
birth: gy. p. fe re ad & This sugiestion ia not considered by H. A. Sanpers in an article in CL PAL, 
22 400-13, but he makes another, Starting from g{wce) p(roaimac) f(werunt) (A. 8. Hunt, P. Oxy. vir, 1 14) 
and. ending with ad Aafendarivm) (private letter from Drrmmaxy), Saxpens argues that wheat iv still 
missing ia a claim of citizenship and a verb; therefore o(ivem) romanum) e(recripsi), The Aalendarium 
was a tabula proposita in_foro Anguati, as FP. Mich. 1766 says. Resulte would follow both as to the method 
of keeping this Aafendarium and as to the reading of various examples of this class of documents, but 
U, Wirecees in Archie, mx, 1004 gives weighty reasons against SaNogas's very ingenious expansion, 

The Inst echoes of the controversy about the Conatitutio Anfontmiana and P. Giss. 40,1 (Sanur, XL, 
114-15; x1¥, 151-2) sound unmistakeably like nom Gigwet. J. Fumcny, Mev, hist. dr, fr, ef dtr. N.8., VIL, 
288-70, reviews E. Bickenmann's thesia unfavourably, pointing out that his best argument, the supposed 
reference to the Gorman victory, is contradicted by Caracalla not describing himself as Gervurnicna, 
M. A. Levi, in Boll, Fil. Clase., xxxrv, 107-8, on the other hand, is somewhat uncritically enthusiastic. 
F. Hurcaereem, in PA. Word,, 1998, 1194-7, approves of Bickkamasx's excursus and holds that he has 
ahown the papyrus not to be the Const, Ant,, wherens E. Hout, in Hist. 2, oxxxvu, 364-5, says that what 
Brcxenmaxs has shown is that the Const. Ant, was not limited in its Egyptian application as [. M. Mayen 
had originally supposed, This lst is also L,; Wencen's view in Die Hechishistorische Papyrusforschung 
(above A. ii), pp. 37 ff, and one cannot but agree with him that Grvo Sronk's construction (/owraal, x11 
and xiv, ff. ¢.) is far from impossible, P. M. Meven himself however, in 2. Sav. Shift, XLVI, 505-7, wticks 
stoutly to his original views: Bioxenaany's completions are “willkiirlich und qusgeachlossen," while 
RB. Laguece’s [aid }u{A juciwe does not deserve consideration. In connexion with Laquevn’s religious argu- 
ment we may draw attention to U. Witdkey’s note in Archiv, 1X, 4, raising the question of the dating of 
P. Oxy. xvi, 2128. 

The continuntion of E. Bioxermann's Beitr, 2 ontiten Criwadengesch., mentioned above under A. v, 
comes also under the present heading. 

iv, Statue fanuliae, Di wa gloasema in Gato 1, 140,12 pp, Turin, 1028, is 4 pamphlet by G,. Grosso 
arguing that the words saw quodammodo—recipit are a gloss, The question is.of the py.’s right to remanci- 
pation in the course of ematcipation, whence a short mention of P. Lipa. 40 (Meyer, Jur. Pap,, 9), where 
wo find remancipations to the pf; but these are after first and sevond mancipations of « dawgAter, a point 
which the writer seoms to overlook. [t is hazardous to draw legal conclusions from such a document. 

In Archiv, 1x, 93 U, Wickes notes that P. Oxy, xvi, 2111 (about 145 a.p.) contains an appeal by a 
woman to the Ler (P)Loectoria. In Z. Sav.-Stijft., xiv, 602 P.M. Mever draws attention to B.G.U. vi, 
1662 of 182 4.0, aa containing the earliest example of a ciris Romana, with jus Uiherorwm, acting aa 
guardian, 

Morniage, See W. Kunxet’s urticle mentioned above under A, v, 

C. Property. 

W. Kusiet’s article in Z Sav.-Shift, xnvot, 285-313, Uber die Verdweserung con Autoekenland, is 
highly successful in drawing, with the aid of new documents, conclusions aa to the origin of the alien- 
ability of eatoecic lands. The new documents (E.G.U. vim, 1731-40, of which 1734=B.G.U, v1, 1201 and 
1735=B.G,U, 1¥, 1186, and 1734 and 1736 are here edited) are agoranomic, probably originals, of two 
kinds: dpokoyia and outhe. The former express assent (ebdoeew) to an already accomplished peresrypagq 
on the catoecic register from alienor to alienes of catoecic lands which alienor has ceded (wapaeeyapyeer), 
The oaths are confirmatory of such épokoyim, though oath and époAoyia in the some transaction have not 
been found. The consideration (deé’ dv) consiata in every case of advances (etypqetia) recerved by the 
alictior for the purpose of meeting catoecic dues, and Kuxken regards the present transactions as dationes 

17-2 
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fa solufum, Flere we have the firat germ of alienability of such lands, which developed later than their 
heritability. It is that the State, faced with the alternative of «a wholesale resumption of catoecic landa 
for non-payment of dues and the granting of permission to the tenants to alienate to other catoect, chose 
ihe Intter course, The terminology of sale is avoided, and it remains avoided even in Roman times, when 
catoecio lands had become private property. The question of alienability depends on the relative import- 
ance at a given date of the mapayopyois and the peremsypaqs}. This excellent article ends with « discussion 
of Scudspaven's and Pawtace’s theories of careypaipy and with an interesting study of the oaths. See the 
notice of P, Koscuaxun'’s Neue Keilechrifitiche Rechtsurkunden above under A. ii, 

H. L. Beun in Studi Bonfante, ut, 61-7, A Family Dispute concerning Hypothecation, edits with intro- 
duction, translation and notes, P. Lond. Inv, Nos. 1083 and 1977 of 168 and 173-4 .4.p. Three members of 
the Antinoopolite family of Heraclides-Valerius, known from other London papyri, dispute over a slave 
jointly owned by them, One of them has hypothecated the slave; he claims to have hypothecated only 
his own share, but the others charge him with having dealt with the whole property, The growed of their 
suspicion may bee that the creditor ia in posession, presumably by delivery from the hypothecator ; but 
even ao, the title of the other two should not be affected, though their position might be de facto more 
difficult, Anyhow the hypothecator is confident that he can produce a document showing hypothecation 
of only a third, in which case the creditor's action is net even colourable. A question of fact rather than 
of law. 

W. Kuweet’s article Moneipatio in Pavir-Wissowa’s Realenzyclopddie should be noted 


D, Gbhgations, 

| General. In Lineamendi del sistema coutrattuale wel diritto det papiri, Milan, Universita Cattolica, 
1925 (1), vili+90 pp, V. Amanaio-Rorz sketches the contractual law in Egypt with special reference to ite 
Greek side. Chapters 1 and 2 reveal a general point of view in sympathy with L, WENGER'S anfidy 
Rechtageschiohte and P, CoLuiwer's Byzantinism of the Corpus Turis. The simple description in chapter 2 
of the kinds of memoranda of contracts is welcome, but as a palliative of its doctrine of Byzantine sub- 
jectivism W. W, Bockiasp'’s fhligens Paterfamilias in Seed Honjante, u, 87-108 may le recommended, 
The remaining chapters deal with outstanding features and problems of various contracts, namely, sale of 
land, hire, loun, receptimn nowtarvm, forwus nautioum, The whole book is vividly written, its constant 
reference to economic and general history serving to sustain interest. 


L. Wesern, Aus Novelleninder und Papyruswirterbuch, [. Bericht tier den Stand der Arbeiten am 
Novellenindex ; with specimen entries for dyafor, gypoper, dduaGeros, dyw. JJ. APPA@OE in den Meohta- 


quellen (Sits.-Ber. Bay. Ak, 1028, 4, pp. 15-107). This second part starts a5 a study of dypatba, i.e. business 
transactions concluded without writing, based on the Index of Justinian's Greek Novela in preparation at 
Munich, of which the article &ypador had been given as a sample in I, p, 12 (add Zyypacos, p. 83, and 
éyypdder, pp. 89-90), but the study spreads out first to the rest of the Corpus Juris, then to the papyri, 
and finally to inscriptions, always however with dole reference to Hellenistic and Byzantine law, to the 
exclusion of Roman, Greek and oriental law, The subject is unwritten contracts, wills, lawsuits, adminis 
trative acts, not xdper dypader in the wsual sense. A first result is that dypag¢u are seen to remain 
important all the time: quod non est in acta non ex tn mundo ia not trae, except in a literal sense for 


the modern papyrologist, who may be tempted to overlook aypaga. A second is that dypaper means 


simply not in writing, i, oral or implied by conduct: @.g. apes dypaor is nothing but a tarriage for 
which there has been no written contract, and ydpor fyypoor does not mean a registered marriage. 
Parson's Fuchwérter is thus corrected, There is a good summary at pp. 100-2. 

ii, Sale. From G. Const 's Die Arria tw justinionischen Recht in Z. Sov.-Stift, xiv, 51-87, we pick 
out the points specially concerning ua, The bibliography, pp. 52-4, should be noted. At p. 5, n. 1, we 
have mention of errha in contracts of service in the papyri, pp. 69-74 on sale in Greek law make use of 
papyrological evidence, and at pp, 77-9 Scuixmaven’s and Scowakz's views come in for criticism, The 
writer's general conclusion is that the penitential function of arrha isa myth. In pre-Justinian practice 
it served both as evidence and as an agreed penalty, but did not confer a right of withdrawal. No doubt 
the aggrieved party could choose between arria and damages, but the practice of taking high arrha made 
the choice unreal. The only locus poenitentias to be found in Justinian (C. 4, 21,17. Inet. 3, 23 pr.) lies in 
the preliminary stage of a contract intended to be in writing, where no arria has been given, 

P.S.L vin, 985 (cent. 45) containa, according to A, Smokk's commentary, a reference to Diocletian's 
edict of 301 de pretiis rerio venalium, showing that that edict applied to the whole empire, and not merely 
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to the eastern provinces. U, WILcKEN in Archiv, 1x, TI, agrees, and P, M. Meren in 2, Sov-Stift., XLVUT, 


E. Procedure. 

P. Petrie mi, 25 (Merrets, (hrest,, 30) is a second century 0, processual document which Murrreis 
pronounced unintelligible in default of an advance in ite reading. An explanation was attempted mn dArehie, 
v1, 366 ff, but now G. vow Brseven in Z. Sov,-Stift., Xivitl, 585-0, proposes new readings, which are con- 
firmed by HL. I. Buca, ibid., on revision of the original, and are welcomed by U. Witckex in Archie, Lt, 62. 
O, Grapeswrre in Aegyptus, Vill, 335-6, makes conjectures for the completion of another Ptolemaic pro- 
cosaual document, P. Tor, 13 (Mrrrmis, Chrest., 29; U.P.2Z, i, 118). That of ta mployp}inpelror arq|yoper- 
pér(ov] in L 20°is considered by U, Witcnew in drehie, 1x, 62, who appears to regard did wpoypdpparos 
aA certain, 

P. Oxy. xvm, 2104 gives a reseript of Alexander Severus, In 2. Sav.-Seift., xiviil, 586, P.M. Meyer 
points out that this is the same rescript as that quoted by Paulus, 1. 20 reap. D. 49, 1, 25, and he developes 
his observation in Studi Bonfante, u, 341-4. Meanwhile U. Wincken independently makes the same 
identification in Archiv, 1x, 90, We combine the two, Except that the Digest abbrevyintes the prescript 
aud omits the lust four lines (15-18) of the papyrus rescript, the two copies show only one small textual 
variation, wz, 1. 7D. Swore for dre and 1.8 om. wore. Here with Witoxen the Digest is te be preferred, 
From the fuller prescript Wiickes infers the date of the eprstula to be 222, and he accepts A. 5. Hunt's 
241 as the probable date of its incorporation by the prefect Annianus (IL 19-21) in lis commentaris. 
Meven thinks 241 too long after Severus's death, and would alter the restored year-number in 1, 20 from 
4 to 120r 18 The last four lines of the rescript, omitted by the Digest, are in a bad state. They evidently 
dealt with the right of a person accused on « cepital charge to appeal to the emperor, the right claimed 
by St Paul. Meven’s completion of I. 14-16; [iweedirous Grjras is better than WILGKES's [¢ecakou- 
pévave (1)... roe. 

The Cyrenean Edicts of Augustus, published with 5 plates by G, Otrverto in Notisario archeologico 
del’ Ministero delle Colonie, Fase, tv (Milan-Rome, 1927), throw light on a number of fundamental points, 
among which the procedural are prominent. Their general importance perhaps justifies a bare bibliography 
here. A. Nepri Monoxa in Aegyptus, rx, 146-51, reviews Ourvenio’s edition as an edition, favourably, 
but with interesting criticiema, J. G. C_ Anpenson in J.A.8., xvtt, 32-48, gives full texts with eommen- 
tary and partial English translations; A. vox Paewenerxix in 2 Sav...Sfift., xivitl, 419-531, full testa, 
German translations and an important commentary. Papyrological matter will be found at pp. 4:4, 442, 
465, n, 1, 466, n, 1, 468, nn. land 9, 470, m3, 471, 0.1, 472 and o. 3, 477, n. 1, 452, m2, 508, m2, 510, 
528, n.2if, An article by V. Anawoto-Rotz is promised in Aiv. di Pi. 

The new documenta on libellary procedure cited and commented on by P. M. Maven in 2. Saw..Stijt., 
XLV11, 629, should be noted. See alao the account of A. Seank's articles on the execution clause in contracts 
given above under A. vi. 


FP, Pullie Law, 

U. WroKex, Zur Propositio Libellorum in Archiv, rs, 15-23. Here Wickes defends, successfully one 
must hold, the doctrine developed by himself in Mermes, Ly, 1 out of Momwsicn’s Gordians Dekret von 
Skaptoparrene (Jur, Schr., 11, 172) that from the time of Hadrian subseriptio to a (ibedius waa not notified 
to the petitioner by return to him of the original or a copy, but that he was left to take « properly attested 
copy from the bundles of fite/? hung up in on appointed place: ex libro fifediorum proposiforum. In 
support of his view WILckEN cites two new documents: P. Oxy. XVIE, 2131 of 207 and P.8.1. 1x, 1026 of 
150. A. von Prewensrui's article Libelive in Paviy-Wissowa's Realensyclopddie appears to agree in 
substance with WILoKkEn’s doctrine 

E. Guore, in & Sav.-Seift., xuviit, 573-5, makes it probable that the Latin original of the epinula 
Claudii to the Alexandrians, P, Lond. 1912, published by H. {. Bex in Jews and Christians in Egypt, 
pp. 23-6, was composed by the emperor himeelf. The argument consists mainly of stylistic parallels with 
the oratio Clawdii de ture fonorum Gallia dando (Baus, Fontes, 52). 

See also the note on P, Oxy, 2104 given above under E, 
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7. Panatognarny axp DirLomaric. 

U. Witexes, in an article Zur Propostio Libellorwm in Archiv, 1x, 15-23, replying to Drasav'a Zur 
Faachrift con Skaptopiara ( Hermes, a eige DincO PS the procedure followed in making petitions, He 
adduces parallels to the phraseology of t Tiption from papyri. A ae 

A ah CL. fer, at 4, states that Scuunant’s Griechiache Palacographie has beon “highly praised” 
by C.J. Knaswin in the 07. Weebly (New York), March 12, 128—aso far inaccessible tome 

From Jit, Zent.-dH., Deo. 24,1027, 1 aee that A. H. Sanoxrvs in his edition of P. Berol. 13236 (Ein 
Thukydidespapyrus, Soo, Sctent, Fennioa, Comm. hum, Lett, 1, 2) discusses “das Verhiiltnis a den mittel- 
alterlichen Handechriften.” I have not seen this. | JF, 

F. X. J. Exuer’s Form of the ancient Greek Letter has heen reviewed by 1. M. HOsHELL in the Cl. 
Weebly, Oct, 10, 1027. oe | 

F. G. Kesxvow, in an article on The Papyrus Book in The Library, vi, 121-1, deals with the use 
of papyrus for books and the size and format of rolls and codices. He gives some statistics as to the 
popularity of the codex-form at various periods, A useful summary of the information on the subject, | 

Shortly before sending this section to press I heard of K. Onux’s Stichometrismte Untermichwngen 
(Zentrolllatt fir Bibliothekewesen, Beiheft 61), Leipzig, Harrassowite, 1928, pp. x 141, but have not yal 
been able to see it, [See aleo § 3.) 


a B. Lexiomikaray AXD GnawMak. 


Movirox and Mituicas’s Vocodulary of the Greek Testument, Part yur (by G. MITLIGAN), covers the 
section caSae$—Tryede (pp. 567-648). Prevscnes and Baver's Griehiach-deutschea Worterbuck tu den 
Schriften dex Newen Testaments (see Journal, x1, 118) is reported to he completed ancl iss reviewed with 
praise by A. Denreswen in Theol. Lit.-#., Lvitt, 541-2 Another work of a lexicographical character, 
H. Lmtanaana’s Indices ad Philonis Alexandrini opera, pars 1 (a—{),<vol. vil, part 1, of the edition of 
Philo’s works by Coax, Wewp.axp and Rurrer, is reviewed by W. Cadxert in Gnomon, tv, 570-7. 
A number of articles on particular words have appeared, L, Wxxaun has discussed dypados in an article 
which I have not seen [see § 6, D. i, In Avanos, xxv, 214-16, D. Tasacnovirz rendera toawep GAAa qyiw 
aiper in P. Oxy. 1460, 22, “cetera omnia quae dobemus” and medi aiperras dol re eal re wig eT A. 10 E. Oxy. 
1627. 7, “eum ego et filius Th. sequenti anno munere octo mens{ijam perfungi debeamus.” Iam less attracted 
by the sume writer's proposal to read in P. Lond. 1. 77. #4 f (pp, 231 ff.) = Mitteis, Clr. 319, cata 4 mpokaiae 
écadieeer 6 trop “ut prior pars orationis explanavit" [see §9 below]. In the same volume of Evanos, 
p, 283, H, Fuse wishes to read in P. Oxy, 190, 18, wapaxad& cai ea@ieerstm for w. x, eorieedeve, comparing 
Tropocke cofeereuer In P, Lond. vy. 1677. 39, and proposes to recognise in place of ef # avra im P. Oxy. 842 
the word elvavra=eloavrixa (formed like wapavra). In Aegyptus, Vin, 357-8, A. Goprna has collected 
passages in the papyri in whieh caddy means good, An Utrecht dimertation by M. pg Vares entitled 
Pallake (Amst. 1927) is reviewed in Museum, xxxv, 155-7, by E. vas Hinuz From JL#.8., xuvit, 125, 
I learn that E. Ontu, Zogiss, Leipzig, Noske, 1928, pp. ix+ 108, is a history of the word Adyor, with 
chapter on papyrus usages. A great deal of miscellaneous lexicographical information is contained in the 
review of Part mt of the new Liddell and Scott by W. Scam in PAgl. Wook, xivint, 600-18, 41-59. 
Parts mand 1 of Liddell and Scott have been reviewed by P. Maas in Gnomon, rv, 289-91, Parts rand m 
by P, Knerscnaes in (lotta, xvi, 188-90, and Parts Hm by FP. Munime in Museum, xxxvi, 57-00. 
For Wexcenr's Aus Vovelleninder und Papyriswérterbuch see above, § 6, D, 1. 

Several grammars and grammatical dissertations have appeared, [ have not seen F. M. Apen, Grom- 
matre du gree biblique suivie d'un choix de papyrus, Paris, Gabalda, 1927, 1 vol, 6, 214+415 pp. From the 
reviews. by P, F. Recanp in Rev, 4, ane, xxx, 229-31 and J, B. Caapor in Journ, Sav. 1928, 246-9, 
I gather that it is a rather full deseriptive grammar of the New Testament, with incidental references to 
the Septuagint (8200 references to the N.T., as compared with 750 to the Lxx), followed by the texts of 
about 20 papyri. Nor have I seen Mer. Jaquet, Grammoeire du gree du Nouveau Testament, Paris, de 
Boccard, 1927, 1 vol. 8°, 165 pp, which is reviewed by P. F. Reaann in fer, ff, ane, xxx, 231-2, and seems 
to be of an elementary character, H.S. Dana and J. R. Maxrey, A Manual Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, London, 8.P.C.K., 1928, pp, xx +356, Cloth, 124 fe. net, which I have seen, is intended for 
beginners in New Testament Greek. The authors are Americans, H. Pemnor, Etudes sur la langue ies 
Erangiles, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1927, is known to me only from the review by A. DEBRUNNER in 
Gnomon, 1¥, 441-5. Prnwor's study is said to be of interest for his comparison with Modern Greek usage, 
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L. Hanenmacnen's Newfestamentiiche Grammatit (2 Aufl, Wien, 1925) ia reviewed at length and rather 
unfavourably by W. Caésert in Gaomen, tv, 74-91. The last paragraph of the review includes the following : 
“Rie Werk ist als Lehrbuch weder fiir Theologen noch fiir Philologen brauchbar,... Als Deispielaarmmlung 
bringt es demjenigen, der nachzupriifen und zu sichten versteht, reichen Stoff und manche Anregung." 
E Maverr’s Grammant der Griechischen Popyrt awe der Prolemuierseit, 1, 1, 1a reviewed by G. GHEDiNt in 
Aegyptus, vill, 361-3, and by F. M. Anen in Rev. Aih., 1027, 434-9, M, Jomannessonn, Mer frebrauch der 
Pripositionsn in der Septucginta, Berlin, 1926 (= Noehr, von d. Gres, d. Wiss, on Gottingen, Phil.-hist. KL. 
1925, Beiheft, pp. 167-385), is favourably reviewed by P. THomsen in PAd. Woek,, xiv, 451-3. H.C. 
Hons, The use of the subjunctive and optutive moods in the neon-literary papyri, Philadelphia, 1926, 8, 
pp. 175, i8 a thesis for the doctorate. A. H. Savostus, Zur Sprache der griechischen Papyrusbriafe, t Die 
Quellen, pp. 41, Helsingfors, Akadem. Buchhandlung, Leipsig, Harrassowitz, 1927, | know only from the 
reviews by A. 8. Hosr in Cl. Hee, xi, 148-9, and by I. Hevame in Pal. Woek., xovi, 1570-90. 
D. Gnomaka, Je sermone Ayperides, Leopolia, Gubrynowics ot filius, 1927, pp. 100, which ia noticed in 
J.H.S., XLVI, 282, ia not yet accessible to me. 

According to Gerraup Rep. the style of Isidore of Pelasium in his letters suggests that he waa “ein 
im Sinne seiner Zeit gut durchgebildeter Sophiat," a “Redekiinstler und Redelehrer."” Thia view is 
aupported by the evidence of his wide reading of classical authors. The letter m1, 57 is in ita form a 
Aiarcohkiey éeiorody. A number of parallel passages are cited. Jeidor von Pefusium als Sophist, in 2. fi 
Kirchengesch., xuvu, N.F., X, 325-42. 

The accentuation found in literary papyri is touched upon in the Asport of the Committee on Greet 
Accentuation which has appeared in the Proceedings of the Classica! Association, 1928, 60-9, A new and 
apparently large work by B. Laum, Das Alerandrinishe Alzentuationsystem unter Zugrundelegung der 
theoretischen Lehren der Grammatifer und mit Heranztehung der prabtiachen Verwendung in den Papyri, 
Paderborn, 1928, 8° (Stud. 2 desl. a. Kultur d. Altertums, 1v £rgiazuagabend), has not yet come into my 
hands, 

The Egyptian proper names occurring in Contant, Les Papyrus Bouriant, are analysed by K. Fn. W. 
Scum in pp. 170-91 of his review of that work in @.@.4., cxc. The Egyptian fish-names used by Greek 
writers are collected and discussed by D’A. W. Taomrsox in Jowrnal, xv, 22-33, I have not seen 
W. Srrceisnae’s article Zu dem Namen Moneths in O.0.2, xxxt, 649-50, B. Mernenamayn's work on 
Latin words and names in the papyri (see Journal, xm, 118; 2£1V, 156) is reviewed by A. Srems in Pat 
Wock., XLVI, 230-5, and by G. Gaenrst in Aegyptus, vill, 363-4, in both cases rather unfavourably, 
A short notice, with o few critical notes on pointa of detail, is. contributed by F. Z[cckmn] to the biblic- 
graphy in £.4., XXvil, 179-80, 


9, Guxznan Worss, Brmurocaarny, Miscettangous Norms os Parraus Texts. 


The translation, as before by L. R. M. Sraacuax, of Detsamann’s latest edition of his Licit rom Osten 
has appeared, with the title Light from the Ancient East, London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1927, pp. xxxii 
+535, £5 illustrations. 

P. Cottomp has published an introduction to papyrology, mainly in the form of bibliography. It 
appeared in the Bull. de la Fue, des Lettres de Strasbourg, ¥, 89-08, 120-35, 171-8, under the title a papy- 
rologie, but haa now bean reprinted as a separate work by Les Belles Lettres, at 6 fr. [I have been unable 
to see this reprint] It is reviewed by M. Houser in Rev, Belge, viz, 1044-5; P. Cornmer in Rev, hist. 
dr. fr, et-dtr,, 1928, 408-9 (brief notice); W. Scuunaur in Hist, 2, cxxxvin, 666 (brief notice); A. Clat- 
DEwiNt] in Aegyptus, virt, 379-80; and J. P. W. in Bull. BibL et Ped, xxx, 66, 

1 know only from a rather severe notice by M. H[ompenr] in Chronique @’ Egypte, 1928, 138-0, « popular 
introduction to papyrology in Esperanto by Jutros Pexspour, Grebay Pepyrusoj, Berlin, 1927. 

M. Homnent haa begun in Byzention, 1m, 20-46 0 useful Aalletin Papyrologique, of which two instal- 
ments appear, together covering respectively the years 1926 (to p. ih) anid 126 (pp. 536-46). In this 
(p. 541) Hompent refors to n bibliography by G. Canact, Gli atudt Wahant sulla storia dell’ Egitto dopo 
Alessandro Magno. L' Opera degli Italiani (Rome, 1926), pp. 40-55, 

Fr. publishes, under the heading Histowre greeyue 1925-8, » critical bibliography of the subject 
in Rev, Aistorigue, oLvit, 308-43, [The part comtaining it is at the moment not accessible to me, | 

Since the last appearance of this bibliography two new instalments of the invaluable bibliography in 
B.Z., a8 waual containing a section on papyri, have appeared; #24, xxvi, 420-80, rxvint, 170-237.. 
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@. Vrreter has published a number of notes on miscellaneous papyri, chiefly suggestions for readings. 
The non-literary texts concerned are: P, Lond. 753, Cornell 2, 6, P.8.1, 74, 248, a3, 2117, 109, 972, 1026, 
1069, 1051, Lips. 10, 40, S.B, 6268, Flor, 384, 64, Oxy, 2113, 2150, 1772, U.P.Z. 78, Garrett Dep, Coll. 7541. 

Reference may be made here to G. Caxtacuzkye’s article in Aegyptus, 1x, 68-96, on the pridieaum 
published by Hust, which is noticed under § 3, } ee 

G. von Bexxine and O. Guapenwira in Z Sav.-St, XLvi01, 695-0, communicate some new readings in 
the important text P. Petrie mi, 25, which belp materially in the understanding of the document. 
Winckes comments favourably on their article in Archiv, 1x, €2 ' 

Gnapeswirz in U.P.%. 115 suggests Golo jie in L 10 and in L 20 da wployp}euwalror deg }yopevwte [ow]. 
Wickes in Archiv, rx, 62, approves these readings, which he says that « facsimile in his possession con- 
firms, except for deyyopevpérov, about which he is doubtful. | 

Reference may here be made to WiLcKEN's Zem Germanicus-Pupyrus (in Mermed, LEXI, 48-05), for 
which see § 4, Administration, For readings and extension of abbreviations in the birth certificates of 
Roman citizons ape § 2. 

D. Tanacnovirz publishes two notes on the reading or interpretation of papyri. The first relates to the 
well-known P. Lond. 1, 77 (the will of Abraham), where he proposes to solve the much-discussed crux in 
1. 35, ewadyeure voewos by reading it a8 doadprurer d (/. Ta) Fro, the clause meaning “na the preceding 
text has shown." A. H[xismxnene] justly points out in 22, xxvint, 190, that this ia very iioprobable ; he 
himeelf says, “es wird,..dcagqeurer Adyor gu lesen sein.” If this is meant aa a correction of the text it may. 
pasa, though it ia o little difficult to understand how Aoyor could be corrupted into GET OL, but as to the 
actual reading oeror doubt seems impossible. I venture to suggest an alternative explanation, which, 80 
far as 1 recollect, haa not been put forward before, but which seems to me far likelier than either of the 
foregoing. May we not suppose an accidental omission, due either to copying from an abbreviated draft 
or to a mere slip of the pen and read éeopqrurer 6 éw(iexow)or, the sense being “as the bishop my pre- 
decessor specified? In this case it in best to refer the words only to the clause tri pip kai,..wodwridoue; 
Le. the eberjpev had apparently been bequeathed by the previous bishop to Abraham ond was now 
bequeathed by him to his disciple Victor, who succeeded him in the government of the monastery ; it was 
presumably a sort of perquisite of office, In the second note Tanacnovrrz, very convincingly, explains 
aip¢e in P. Oxy. 1460, 22 and 1627, 7 as=“fall to the share of” someone. Ad Pap, Lond. 1 77, 34 and Ad 
Pap, Oxyrh. xm 1469, 22 et Oxyrh. xiv 1027, 7, in Eranos, xxv, 214-15 and 215-16. For suggestiona by 
H. Fata on FP. Oxy. 130, $42 in the same volume of Branca see $8 above. 

In PAil, Wock., xuvrit, 417-18, B, Ovssoy also refers to the Abraham papyrus, pointing out that obe 
fyo...0on dros tpyppoiew Ineans “| have wot even 1 tremia” 


10, Mrscet.awEous ano Pensowan 


Wiiekes in Archie, ot, 61-2, calls attention, with cordial approval, to GHADENWITE's proposed 
“ Kontrarinder,” which | mentioned in the last instalment of this bibliography (Journal, xiv, 157}. 

The “ Fondation dgyptulogique Reine Elisabeth" is described in an appreciative article by Wresm.y, 
Dos Briiaeer Heim fiir dgyptologische Studien, in the Vienna Heichspoat, 15 Apr. 1924, 21-2, 

A by the late Prof. Ketsey on the American excavations at Karania, with translations of the 
two letters of Apollinariua, has appeared, under the title Foudles american d Kom Ounim (Fayoum), in 
C.-R, Ac. Inser, et B.-L, 1927, 81-90, 1 plate. 

A. Voaitaso reports the results of Beeocta’s excavations for the Societa Italiana near Behneseh in 
1927-8, when some valuable literary papyri were discovered (soe above, § 1); Gnomon, rv, 455, 

The scheme of publication of the Giessen papyri (Jowrnal, x1v, 157) was changed, Guave’s part 
appearing sa Heft m (see § 2), while Kutwa’s, which waa to have formed Heft m, will come later, 1 learn 
from Prof. KRavorietson that the University Library has received, as a gift, a considerable accession of 
papyri, chiefly documents of the Roman period. Prof. Vireutt tells me that it is hoped to publish the 
second part (with the indexes) of P.S.L i in the spring of thia year, and Dr, Kressiine that vol. 1m of the 
Worterbuch is in the press. 

Obituary notices of Comranmrm by A. Cotarreuct (Rend. Ace. Naz, Line, 8. vt, 1, 257-78), of 
Grenrent, by P, M. Meven (2, Sov,-Stift, xuvt, 606-7), and of Hocanra by H. R. Hatt (Journal, xrv, 
128-30) have appeared, Wengen publishes a bibliography of the obituary notices of Mirrets in Archin, 
rx, 107. 
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La Magia dana ? Egypte antiqua de l Ancien Empire juaqu'h Uépoque copte, By Professor Fraxgois Lexa, 
Paria, Poul Geuthner, 1925. Two vols. and atlas of Ixxi plates 

In this work Professor Lexa provides an exhaustive treatment of a subject which has hitherto received 
from scholars only a small part of the attention which it deserves. In the Hastings Encyclopaedia of 
Heligion and Ethics Dr. Gardiner laid the foundations for future treatment of Egyptian magic, and 
Professor Lexa tells us in his introduction, p. 14 (4), that when his attention was drawn to Gurdiner’s 
article during the printing of his own work, he found that the two treatments were in agreement, both 
scholars having started from the same basia. 

The introduction of Vol, t deals with the nature and definition of magic in general and of Egyptian 
magic in particular, Chapter 1 gives a general classification of the aims of Egyptian magic, dividing the 
spells into three main classea, those intended for this earthly existence, those intended for the future life, 
and those whose object was to establish communication between this world and that of gods and departed 
spirits, Chapter tr isa detailed study of the means and methods of magic, and occupies the greater part 
of this volume. In Chapters m1-ry larger questions are discussed, the relation between magic on the one 
hand and religion and science on the other in ancient Egypt. After devoting Chapter ¥ ta the réle played 
by magic in Egyptian literature, the author passes on to a similar discussion of Coptic magic, and in Chapter 
vit and supplement concludes by discussing the relation between Egyptian and Greek magic in the Graeco- 
Roman period, and the survival of Egyptian magical methods in Europe even up to the year 1872. A com- 
plete bibliography is given throughout, and constant references are made to translations of selected magical 
texte which are contained in Vol. 1 and cover the whole period of Egyptian history down to the eleventh 
cent, A.D, These translations amply illustrate every phase and interpretation of Egyptian magic which the 
author brings before us. The plates contained in the atlas are excellent and there are full indices, 

compilations so necessary to a work of this kind, but often so inadequately done or altogether left undone, 

In close connexion with Professor Lexa'a work should be read those portions of Miss Blackman's bool 
The Fella fin of Upper Egypt which treat of magic among the modern Egyptians, especially with reference 
to spells relating to fertility and the protection of mother and child, possession by evil spirits, and the use 
of various kinds of amulets, where many illuminating analogies are to be found. 

The account given by Professor Lexa (Vol. 1, 46) of the reasons why magical power was ascribed to 
language from the earliest times, and the sections on suggestion (1, 53), the “corps subsidinire” (1, 75 ££), 
and the use of proper names (1, 113 f£) are especially admirable, but there are one or two criticiams which 
we crave pardon for making. 

In pp. 103-104 the author accounts for the burning of incense when, by some magical means, gods or 
departed spirits are to be called up, by saying that, since the perfume of incense was always supposed to 
accompany an Egyptian god, the erroneous conclusion was reached that goda (or spirits) could be summoned 
by incense smoke, just as evil spirits could be driven away by burning some repulsive mixture. In the 
ease of magical rites this is possibly true, but we must modify his statement that it was for this reason 
that religious rites in honour of gods began with the burning of incense, and that fumigation with incense 
formed part of the funerary ceremonies, Certainly the censing of the king in the House of the Morning not 
only purified him but also brooght him into contact with Horus, Thoth, Seth, Sepa and their fas, and 
also with bis own #2, but the primary idea behind the burning of incense before the cultus-statue of a god 
waa surely that of fumigation and purification before the god in question partook of the ritual meal which 
waa served up to him soon after, (See A. M. Blackman, Rer, trav., xxx1x, 45-6 and 48.) Similarly, the 
use of incense in funerary ceremonies such as that of Opening the Mouth (which he cites 1, 103, ref. to 
Pl. liv, fig. 69), though probably containing some notion of contact with the supernatural dead, was the 
prelude to the offering of 4 repast, Again, in the passages in the Piankhi stela to which be refers (1, 103-4) 
there is surely no proof of his statement: “Aprés la prise d'une ville, on repousse les dioux vaincus 
et on éyoque lea dieux ¢gyptiens par la fumigation de Pencena." The first passage to which he refers 
(Piankhi 97) simply means that by fumigation Piankhi cleansed Memphis and ita temple after the rebels 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xv 16 
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had made use of them, while the second (Piankhi 102-1) records the accustomed use of incense, referred 
to above, when making offering to a god, in this case Ref (and again further on, when the king is purified 
in the House of the Morning), Another cogent reason for the burning of incense in temple, funerary, and 
other religious rites, waa the belief that thie substance was “the sweat of the god" (probably Osiris. C/- 
A. M. Blackman, Zeiischr. f. ag. Spr, u, T1-d). Thus through the incense-amoke both gods and dead 
persons were imbued with divine force. 

On pages $1-2 we are given to understand that the heart, together with the other viscera, was removed 
from the body during mummification, and that the heart-acerab was put in the body to take its place. 
This is a mistake often found in text-books; the heart was not removed from the body, but always left tm 
sitv attached to the great vessels, unless careless manipulation had severed it, Insnch cases it was replaced 
in the body and not wrapped up with the other viscera. (Seo G. Elliot Smith and W. R. Dawson, Egyptian 
Mummies, 145-6.) The heart-scarab, however, which is found either on or within the mummy, was 
certainly intended, as Professor Lexa says, to replace the heart in the judgment before Osiris, and secure 
the deceased's aequittal. 

The boundary between religion and magic is always a shifting one. The author, in his introduction, 
discusses other attempts to define magic, and himself presents us with a new one. His arguments are 
carefully reasoned, but suffices it to say in this short review that we fcel far from satisfied that the 
boundary between religion and magic has been properly established, or even that it is possible to do this 
to a satisfactory degree. At any rate a complete revision of terms and 4 much longer treatment is required 
before definite conclusions are to be reached. 

The translation of selected magical texts, which range from tho Pyramid Texts down to the life of 
Shenoute, and the story of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, are of a high standard. In tho preface to this 
volume the author states that he has intentionally allowed himeelf, for the reader's sake, greater freedom 
‘n traualation than is wsnal, and he haa been singularly successful in combining this freedom with accuracy. 
There is, however, no authority for hazarding for the difficult words nf nm ipnef af wet wt DAety in Papyrus 
Westear the rendering “cea charmes du dieu Thowt” (a, 198). For the latest, and certainly correet, 
interpretation of this passage see Gardiner, Journal, x1, 2 ff 

But these few defecta do not in any way seriously mar the excellence of Professor Lexa’s work as a whole, 
and we beartily welcome it aa a scientific atudy and a valuable book of reference. 

Aan W. SH0nTen 


Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings. I, The Theban 
necropolis. By Bentua Portes and Rosatmp L. B. Moss, B.Sec., Oxon. Clarendon Press. pp. xviii 
and 212 1927, 

A recent reviewer of this book in an important periodical has made a startling discovery, for which, [ 
am sure, be will retain sole credit. He has found a way in which the two ladies who are responsible for the 
volume could better have employed their time! I can conceive of none, and though the task they have so 
admirably executed is one of those which are generally styled “ungrateful,” it is one which, more than 
almost any other they could have undertaken, will ensure them the gratitude of every Ezyptologist, living 
and to come. ‘Time has beon lavished on it—lent on it, rather: for the expenditure will all come back in 
the time and annoyance saved to any serious worker in this field, who, when he desires to check the 
accuracy and fulness of the data on which he is working, can call up, by the use of this magic wand, all 
the dead or absent witnesses who have studied them before him, in 49 many minutes as it would have 
taken hours previously. Many years of labour have been spent, no doubt. But it has not bean realised, 
probably, that, by the addition of two or three more, the knowledge we have of the texts in temples, tombs 
and atelae down the whole valley of the Nile from Merot to Pelusium will have been tabulated and made 
easily accessible. So far it is the rich necropolis of Thebes which has been thus card-catalogued, and this 
sample of the whole affords « most satisfying Pisgah-view of the Promised Land, For a bibliography. 
useful when roughly complete and correct, ia invaluable when no such adverb need be used to qualify it, 
There are omissiona and errora, no doubt; but they are needles in the proverbial hay-stack, and fully 
redeemed by the inaccuracies which the authors have, over and over again, been able to locate in the 
books and manuscripts which are their raw material, and to rectify. Considering the mass of records which is 
dealt with bore, their deceptive similarities, and the inaccessibility of the sites where, in case of difficulty 
the final query had to be put, the volume might compete with the best of its kind for accuracy and 
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Tt appearance is not badly timed in the course which Egyptology has run. Competent annual 
bibliographies of the science in this and other countries enable us to control what ia being published, ao 
that, with the references to all published material prior to 1927 in our hands, wo may have courage to keep 
future contributions under control. 'The days of “Gleanings,” “Pages from my note-books,” ete, are nearly 
over, and the duty of clearly defining a subject of atudy, and of completing it within the limits set, will be 
more and more constantly observed. The increasingly high standarda of accuracy and documentation will 
more and more tend to make the aprawling amateur and the alovenly scientist extinct fauna, Hence the 
fact that this book must take 1927 to 1990 ua its artificial limit, whereas books flow on for ever, ia no 
disparagement to it. It is our task to make it out of date by producing works, with ite help, of such sort 
as completely to replace all previous studies and copies, 

If an addition to this Bibliography could have been wished for, it would be the very difficult one of an 
authoritative estimate of the comparative value of the sources here quoted; so that the inexperienced student 
might be guided towards the most reliable of the many witnesses before him, especially those of early date, 
when there was as yet no tradition and no common method, Each had his personal failings and foibles; 
each his disabilities in mechanical equipment for travel, for recording, for reproducing and for publishing. 
In some cases two witnesses are not really independent ; in others there are reasous why a witness is more 
reliable at one time and place than at another, Much of this can be determined, and if a competent judge 
could sum it up, it would be of considerable value. 

Attention ought to be drawn to the immensely increased value which hus been given to this volume 
by the inclusion amongst its references of manuscript collections preserved in libraries, museums, and private 
hands, such as the unsurpassed accumulations of Hay, Wilkinson, and Burton. By this severe inter- 
pretation of their mission the authors, when their volumes are complete, will have placed a key to these 
treasure-houses in the hands of scholars, who henceforth may escape the mortification of finding that the 
lacuna they deplored in their material could have been filled from these inaccessible sources, 

The authors, as is evident from the preface, have already received a gratifying tribute to the value of 
their work in the help that has been rendered them in their difficult task by experts in the fleld and elsewhere 
Such aséistance id not wont to be given in thin measure and with this readiness save to those who have 
merited it, and from such it is rarely withheld. The invitation of the authors to furnish them with a notice 
of all observed errors, with a view to their correction in a future volume of the serio, delivers the reviewer 
from the unpleasant, and in this case difficult, rile of devil's advocate, 





N. oe G, Davies. 


Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the Aritish Museum. Edited by H. J. M. Minne, B.A., Assistant 
Keeper in the Department of Manuacripta, London, 1928, Published by the Trustees, 

The publication of the Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the Britiah Museum by Mr, Milne (assisted by 
Prof. Cronert) is an event of great interest and importance, I haye never discovered any means (short of 
studying all papyri in all libraries) by which » worker could proceed. One can find a papyrus of whose 
existence and whose number one knows at several libraries: but if one doea not? And if one is not certain 
of one’s precise requirements? Can one trust, for instance, o librarian to distinguish an Anthology, or to 
separate Tragic and other ambi? Of one librarian [ know who with mach shrigging of the shoulders 
denies the existence of about 300 uncatalogued papyri in his charge, 

Mr, Milne’s welcome catalogue dispels, for the British Museum, all these difficulties, Papyri are given 
with « list of most recent or important editions; though perhapa it would have saved spacn to give 
references only to such researches as seriously affect the text of the papyri concerned. There are of course 
a few omissions, No, 97 (P. 1984) was printed at the end of Crusius’ Mimiambi. Crusius actually saw 
the papyrus at Oxford and added a fragment which has since disappeared. The reference to Wilamowitz 
article on Cercidas’ Meliambi is Sitsh. Berl. AE. 1138 (not 55), These are the only serious errors or 
omissions in notices of the few papyri on which I have worked. 

There are several papyri collated and edited either wholly for the first time or more fully than before. 
To these much interest attaches. Many of these, all perhaps, with one important exception ure plausibly 
identified, though I should prefer to regard 194 (P, 1647 4) a8 part of a speech of Lysias rather than of 
novel, and 105 (P. 1962 5) reading . ire: SoAlae....mderov- | dvSpa...vedryra | wirrov.... eure ride... 
.y.d. a8 part of an (early 7) elegiac poem rather than a mixture of prose and verse. Efforts at supplemen- 
tation and correction are creditably few, and the main ground on which I would criticise Mr, Milne, 
whose work on some papyri (notably 50—P. 2064) is beyond all praise, is that he bas no confidence in 

1s—2 
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metre and not even a fair English schoolboy's (I am thinking of the last century) knowledge of prosody, 
Even among German professors (other than those professing Metrik) there are several who are his 
superiors; but I doubt if Prof. Crinert be of this number, A few more glaring instanoas will suffice. 
Mr. Milne can have uo warrant for foisting ror Zuapre ddecow (instead of -rore piprre) on an unknown 
epic poot (38, p. 22) (ef. p. 48, L 10, ete.) ; and when p, 57, v.20, Mr. Milne says “one would expect” (at 
the beginning of an inmlus) ipéraiow "Ayal one really wonders if he has any right to poke fun at 
Dioacorea of Aphroditopolis. In 60 (589 4) attributed to Possidippaa, though, in view of such portions 
of the title as are legible, other posts must have come in this anthology, several improvements are easy. 
v. 4 might be dapa a ‘Ayoperdar, v. 13 must be dipale 8 of dedoeofe worm, #. 17 cannot be lepaetfyes 
iGaverdar tut might be dede or ddr, and «, 16 might well be, not the mysterious aifporier but paxpoS Vow 
tarde Alduiwe.. So with Parthenius 64 (Add, MS, $4473, Art, 4) in, 11 eye: ovr akAo is clearly rent’ 
dhAu, inv, 2 xai Sbpe o.[ must be col dé bpare[, inv. 10 ye re must be y' ére[, while Mr. Milne nendlessly 
heightens the mystery of some misplacement of order by reading as jpeipiy pévor what looks to me 
like AaiAa)e fet éiperos and as qyrcecevfer what was rpAd oe eet, wv. 21 has the interesting reading 
éy]xoupdth Spoirqs (Hesch. 2. eovpds) not xovpAgs So remarkable are the deficiencies of the editors m 
muotrical knowledge—apart from manifest evidences of haste—that I venture to deal at greeter length 
with two papyri of special interest, In the first place, despite many conflicting suggestions, the elitors' 
treatment of 53 (FP. 1568 c¢) is unsatiafactory. The recto is in Tragic iambi, o¢ rapddAerg | eis éo | reivar | 
&éuas and woke |piov ~ — wép: being inconceivable in the Ionian iambic ; flaws in dialect fatal to metre like 
Ned and Ge for Gore are numerous; while as to other flaws of dinlect (fvouetrrur, yerar, Gapoveer, ete.) 
one wonders what is Mr, Milne's explanation of the same poem being written by the same scribe in 
flawless Ionic on the verso and in wholly incorrect Tonic on the recto. We have of course a Tragic pyorw 
on some battle: on one side, and some story of ineubatio (éyearéipabey v. 2 (Milne) and Gey jlo 
éyedéeic) on the other. Whether it is by Simonides may be doubted since we have quite clearly d «peu 
in line § whereas S. has the long syllable even at the end of a word before mute and liquid, except once 
whore rote d¢ diary eo rérot péeipover Gyyray is, a3 o variant shows, an error for rots dé Bierrpwo. Bporay 
@. votrm. In line 8 | aeem to see dervos [8 a]Aarror, Clearly we have an ordinary lambic (Choliambic) 
anthology. But the deficiency of the editors to which | have called attention appears most strikingly in 
62 (P. 2208) which | transcribe as I read it, profiting by their readings, (Professor Cronort in PAvlologus, 
LEXZIV, 157 9qq. sinks still deeper into error.) 


AL KOPH. = 1 ¢waleipare od fpara powdperc 

cal pt) cabuapi{tere rpOror euie- 
ri wep obipa pov} dias “EBdAere ; 
ud, rvyyore Adp} Bape, wApacadeir; 

s ieéric, tporpé, val, Eeérracac duod* 
quiddekthe wpdvotfa, Adyar dvéxn; 
rapatoudey | Sorori{Opn. 
obre ri [Seow ojaives Gepern; 

t 2. redror, Le, my lomanity: treat meas on equal not os a God, 

v. 4. oiryyore appears to be the father, vr. 5 the nurse, ¢. 6 the sister. That the characters are so 
carefully introduced seems to point to a solo in which one singer changes parts. So, too, do the equal 
divisions of 32 feet, 32 feet, 30 feet and (7) 32 feet. 

v.& Thore is no difficulty here, but as we have only a verb-in -aires and the object of depérn is lost 
we are left with “Why do you— (me 7) so —ingly f” Literally hundreds of puesws are possible, 

re. 2-8, Note that the anapaests admit (a) the spondes, and (4) one irrational syllable, which I 
indieate by a capital letter, in the last two feet; it does not admit the dactyl as substitute, 

B. TPO@OE. 9 wai cai tpdowra Torre 
1 kai TADedpows Crap <> et. 


viv “EuedOy dknfoe 

6 [rh }ecor of wodeiy pe or P, correxi., pe non per P 
(AED oteA ri Adem. cAdoved F. 

fie. pe Alraveiorn we oe P. corres. 


1§ «ai ov Tapyy ror <> 


woe worrA ceAcuou. 
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#9. corre ard Indic. 

v. 12. persh@ocea Crimert contra metrum. The papyrus is whole and there is no upright to the r. 
Compare the writing of the final ¢ of «SaAere v. 3. e. 14. Or éhee re with woeiv pe in 15. 

vv, 9-16, The verses are of a type very familiar in the Anacreontea. They are iambic dimeters cata- 
lectic. 

ac. AAEASH, #7. dpiror lirepHeudrn Adve rapeive* tanriva wee: 
eld, xipn, havepastddynhiva’ lpndéra hbOSow - 
ei Geay dorw 4 waricoréyar hpivals, Lotde]y ables 
a0 ole Zyoper yerérqy | dypebraror +P qpepa hpOrer 
cal cake ¢otur Tqig {Bog G ode raya, peal ov dé «AAs. 

v. 18, ppd’ dud pessime Milne, Crinert: it would mean “do not fear even me.” Incidentally the v. is 
quite clear, v.19, Suppl. Crinert. «move P. 

vv, 18-21. Note that the spondee is rarely used and the third caeaura marked. Contrast, Coll. Aler. 
pe 1, 

D. KOPH. 22 ¢rieapifesteat petics, 
cours 84 gid poor fAchpodirns rodor Adipodarrns P. 
widow alrip<dvev> flours hindor 
as dypurvor bwd eckopor Pavopa Adyen, 
cai rovroy ¢a-} Spayvraroy fv 
dripqnpa, warep i yordornes 
frepow &@ Adyw i [wior] érepow 
raph warrv ioe te we Se 

r. 22, “Knocks af (my) door in a drunken state” ©. 23. coiuqje “ like all men,” 

v.24. ovtor Milne non dispicio: num aarar! 

v, 25. droge Ady “ minkes dishonourable proposals,” 

v.27. Or dkirnpe @vyarep Crinert metri, ut solet, oblitua. 

E. 1 OATHP. 30 ==r0 eareA\Gor. 
od Oe ee 

¢z. 30-31. The reading is very uncertain. 

I fear that Mr, Milne and his colleague, despite their extreme ingenuity in places, have not done any- 
thing to rival work like that of Prof. Hunt. But the value and importance of the whole book are beyond 
question, a 
A. D. Kxox. 


Papyrus grees, publids sous la direction de Prenne Jovever, avec la collaboration de Paun Conant, 
Jeay Leaguer. (Institut Papyrologique de l'Université de Lille.) Tome premier, Fascicule tv. 
Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1928. Pp, 265-311; 12 plates. 

This fascicule concludes vol. t of the Lille Papyri. It contains only the additions and corrections, the 
indexes, with a table of the papyri, and the facsimiles, Many years have passed since parta 1 and «1 
appeared, and some of the papyri are in places extremely difficult to decipher, as a glance at the excellbut 
and very welcome facsimiles will show, Hence it is not to be wondered at that the “Additions et correc- 
tions” are fairly numerous, It is useful to have them collected in one place ; and moreover they have been 
checked by the editors with the papyri before them, while those which an examination of the originals 
failed to confirm have been rejected. The list ia therefore authoritative. The editors are to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of their heavy task. . 

H, I. Bec. 
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Statuette, in painted limestone, of a private person. Sonle 3. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT EL“AMARNAH, 1928-9 


Br H. FRANKFORT 
With Plates xx—xxix. 


The Society's expedition worked last winter for three months at Armant and for two 
months at El-‘Amarnah, This article, however, deals only with the resultd of the work 
at El-‘Amarnah, the discoveries at Armant having been made public already in The 
Daily Telegraph of December 11th, January ord and 4th, The [[lustrated London News of 
July 13th, and in Notes and News in the last number of this Journal, 107; for a fuller 
appreciation of this new material further excavations at the Bouchaion, and above all a 
deeper study of the texts on the stelae and offering-tables which we found, are required. 

We arrived at El--Amarnah about four weeks later than we had originally planned, 
as it had been considered desirable to continue at Armant almost up to the end of 
January. The party consisted of Mr. Seton H. F. Lloyd, architect, Mr. and Mrs, J. D. 5, 
Pendlebury, and Mr. Alan W. Shorter, besides Mrs. Frankfort and myself. Our plan 
was to complete, if possible, the excavation of the northern part of the site, and in any 
case to advance northwards up to the large villas in the vicinity of the Northern Palace. 
An unexpected circumstance, however, prevented us from achieving even our minimum 
programme: as will be explained below we found ourselves suddenly obliged to dig down 
to the enpeecetienten depth of 2 to 3 metres in the western part of the suburb proper, 

‘ogress was much slower than had been expected’. A narrow strip of small 
houses was therefore still unexcavated when our funds came to an end, It lies between the 
West Road and the cultivation, in the line of the 36-squares only, and it is unlikely that 
it will add materially to our understanding of this part of Akhetaten. We give the plan 
of the suburb provisionally* in Pl. xxii; for its situation within the site as a whole, 





1 Not only was the wady to the north of the suburb so deep, but another very deep spot exists behind 
the first row of houses to the west of West Road, The wall with the double curve to the sowth of T.36, 20, 
for instance, isa deep retaining wall, starting with a couple of courses on the east but’descending for two 
metres at ite western end. It is the investigation of the ancient state of affaire at this point which will 
require such a considerable time. The most serious consequence of this unexpected delay during the last 
smson was that we had to postpone once more the final investigation and planning of the great Aten 
temple; I had proposed to do this at the end of the season, in order to give Mr, Lloyd an opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the problems of the site by dealing with the more regular private house first. For 
the temple presents extreme difficulties, firstly because it was never finished and contains & number of 
provisional brick constructions alongside ita stone work ; secondly it has been wilfully destroyed, either 
by Horembheb’s contractors or by less authorized stone quarriers or by both ; thirdly it has already been 
dug through by Professor Petrie, who dumped the rubbish back from one part into another. Now that 
the remains have been once more cleared by ws in 1926-7 the final work should be done as soon as 
possible. At the beginning Mr. Glanville spent a week exploring the boundary stelae, and recovered 
various sculptured fragments. This work is not yet concluded. 

3 The plan is provisional in that its ten large sheets are not joined with absolute accuracy, 
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Journal, xm, Pl. xliv should be consulted. This, in the first place, will show which part of 
the work was done in 1926-7, when excavation of this part of the ancient town was 
started for the first time; we then merely followed the southern boundary and cleared a 
narrow strip to define its extent; from this strip we worked northwards this year until 
we had reached at every point the wady on the north. Then a very important fact 
became clear: just as we had found at the southern edge of the suburb that the ancient 
watercourse had not damaged houses to any extent, and that, on the other hand, no 
buildings were to be found within the wady as it is to-day, so we found that the wady 
to the north of the suburb had through the ages maintained its course?; the houses 
stopped on its edge, and only a few were somewhat damaged by the water. The houses 
of the north-western quarter of this suburb stand actually on a terrace, which is reached 
by an easy gradient from the south, but they stand a full 2 to 3 metres above the ancient 
level of the wady on its north. The terrace is therefore on the northern side supported 
by one or more brick retaining walls. These, of course, would be of no use if a powerful 
stream of drainage water from the eastern desert were to flow out through this wady. 
Hut the watercourse, as is shown on the map, is very wide, and nowadays contains at 
most afew centimetres of water on the rare occasions when it “works”; the brick retain- 
ing walls might perhaps be slightly damaged on such occasions; they would suffer from 
accumulated effects of the water only if neglected. 

Now the conclusion to be drawn from these observations is this, that contrary to 
what had been observed in the south, in the main town, the physical formation of the 
site where we worked has remained the same since antiquity; it seems even that the 
edge of the cultivation has not shifted, though this is not yet ascertained with certainty. 
In any case we have obtained for the first time at El-‘Amarnah a complete unit of the 
town-plan, enclosed between desert, cultivation and two wadys, exactly as it was laid 
out and built. 

When we ecrutinize the plan we find the name “suburb,” given in the previous 
season, fully justified. One or two buildings seem to be official; for the rest it is a purely 
residential quarter, clearly dependent on the adjoining districts. This is particularly 
obvious in the dominating feature of the town-plan, the two large thoroughfares which 
run from the south to the north and find no explanation in the suburb itself. We know 
already that they are to be interpreted as a continuation of the corresponding arterial 
roads in the main city to the south. But no direct connexion exists, since the great Aten 
temple intervenes, Yet the West Road is an important means of communication, It 
connects the main city site with the Northern Palace, and moreover, with the northern 
entrance of the bay in which Akhetaten was built. (See Journal, xin, Pl. xliv, and 
Journal, x, Pl. xxxvi.) The East Road, however, planned originally as an equally 
important thoroughfare, was soon used as mere building ground in the absence of much 
traffic. At the north its exit, apparently from the beginning narrower than the rest of 
the road because of the projection of the estate of U.35.15, was entirely blocked by 
numerous middle-class houses. These may well have accommodated the craftemen who 
worked on the Northern Tombs, which are easily reached from this point and which, as 
we know, were on the whole of later date than the Southern Tombs. It will be casy to 
verify this suggestion when our town-plan has been coordinated with the Survey map on 
which traces of ancient paths are marked. House U.35,2 was certainly inhabited by a 


' Tt has widened, though, towards the north, v¢., on the edge farthest away from our suburb, where it 
damaged some houses not yet excavated, 
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statuette, in painted limestone, of a private person. Seals 
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‘painter, to judge by the large number of pots of paint, a large rough palette and other 
objects found there. : = ee eee oe 
_ The blocking-up of the exit of the East Road reduced it to a thoroughfare of 
restricted local significance: it connected the eastern part of the suburb with the main 
artery, West Road, by means of the narrow but very straight street. It may be, as 
Mr. Glanville has supposed', that the suburb was a late extension of the town towards 
the north, called into being by the existence of Akhenaten's Northern Palace farther on; 
but in any case it seems that the development was either prematurely arrested (by the 
death of Akhenaten?) or never came up to expectations, For not only does East Road 
appear to be planned on too ambitious a scale, but the part immediately to the west of Bast 
Road was never fully occupied, and contains some estates of considerable size (such as 
U.36,34 and 48) belonging to houses which are hardly adequate, and seem a disappoint- 
ing outcome of what was laid out rather grandly, Into this open space and into East 
Road crowded from the south a very large number of small and poor dwellings*, Yet 
these intrusive houses are too numerous, and not small enough, to be considered servants’ 
quarters. Such are, we think, either the large halls with aquare brick pillara found on 
most of the large estates, or the rows of diminutive dwellings such as stretch in a row 
to the west of V.37.1 or to the east of V.36.5. But the small houses in the west part 
of East Road are independent of the larger estates, T would suggest that their occupants 
were connected with what lay immediately on the other side of the wady which borders 
the suburb in the south: the Great Aten Temple, where the inhabitants of these hovels 
and cottages may well have filled the numerous minor appointments. 
‘Very remarkable indeed ia the north-western quarter of the suburb. A number of large 
houses stand here close together; no space is lost, or sacrificed to gardens. On the other 
hand, T.35.6 and 9 own an exceptional number of corn-bins, and the occupant of T.35, 11, 
who also owned T.35.12 and 16, had a number of corn-bins in the last-named building 
converted into magazines with a greater capacity, The houses themselves have their 
entrances from the south, from the side of the town, therefore. The corn-bins stand in 
courtyards directly accessible from the wady, by means of long stairways in the case of 
T.35. 3 and 6 (Pls. xxii and xxii). Now, aa we have seen, the physical formation of this 
part of the site has not changed these three thousand years. Nowadays the ferry of the 
village of Et-Till (Journal, xim, Pl. xliv) and the quay where the boats are unloaded lie 
immediately to the west of these houses. This may have been the case in the days of 
Akhenaten, and the quarter which we are discussing may well have been a merchants’ 
quarter, where, amongst other staple products, corn was stored; the easiest and most 
direct way from the quay would have been through the wady, and the corn-bina and 
magazines were thus placed with great advantage on the terrace at the head of stairs 
leading up from the wady direct, The bigger houses had their own corn-bins, two 
generally, sometimes three, very rarely four. Their owners evidently possessed land, 
either on the opposite shore of the Nile or elsewhere in Egypt. But a good many 


! The Mural Painting of E!-'Amarnah, 44, with pote 1, 

* Since this report was written we have found « remarkable confirmation of the architectural argument 
which Jed ua to believe that this alum quarter is of comparatively late date and intrusive. Of the ring- 
bevels inseribed with royal names those of Akhenaten are elaewhere by far the most common, Yet in the 

quarter which we are here considering these are outnumbered by those of his successors, We found only 
three of Akhenaten—two of these in houses which contained also bezels of Smenkhkaréf. Of this king 
we found three, of Ankhesenpaaten one, and of Tutfankhamin three, two of which actually bore the 
“Amin "-name. 
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. mouths remained to be fed in the suburb, which I reckon roughly to have counted 3000 
inhabitants. Re a 
Mr. Lloyd has made a perspective reconstruction of T. 35, 3 and 9 (PL. xxii), in which 


much of our new information on domestic architecture is embodied. We look at 1t from 
the north, from the wady, in fact, where we know that the rubbish was thrown down. 
The corn-bins were filled from the top, small steps being built up against them. The 
reconstruction of the porter’s lodge is perhaps the most uncertain part of the drawing. 
The houses represent two types, the existence of which is well established at El-‘Amarnah. 
N That on the left shows the central room projecting above the rest of the house to 
receive light through the clerestory windows. The flat roof was surrounded by a parapet 
| or, maybe, was built up high so as to exclude any view on to the roof, which thus served 
| as a closed-in court. The house on the nght shows the other type we know. The roof of 
| the central room is partly hidden behind a loggia, which is nothing but the northern part 
| of the flat roof covered over. Already in 1926-7 we obtained evidence that some such 
construction oceasionally existed above the northern part of the house, for we found in 
| V.37.1 the small stone pillar-bases of this roof-loggia exactly where they had dropped 
| down, They were lying in the northernmost room of the ground floor, the so-called 
| “north loggia,” where they were covered by large portions of painted plaster which had 
| subsequently fallen from the walls of that room, the ceiling having naturally collapsed first 
when the house had been deserted for a time and the wood and palm-ribs had decayed. 
As to the so-called “north loggia” on the ground floor, we have never found any 
evidence that it had a large open window!, though we have been particularly on the 
look-out for material bearing on this and similar problems. The two houses shown in 
) the reconstruction would have the corn-bins exactly in front of their open loggias, if 
| these existed on the ground floor, which would be absurd. We have therefore given them 
| ordinary grille windows in their ground floor “north loggia.” The house V,37.1 also 
| gave us valuable information in this matter, for we found there, in the “north loggia,” 
| a dummy window of the ordinary type*, which is only explicable if we assume that it 
continued in a decorative frieze a motive that was actually supplied by real windows 
| placed here and there in the frieze, This arrangement has been adopted in Mr. Lloyd's 
| reconstructed section, shown in Pl, xxiv, Its plan will be found at the right-hand bottom 
| corner of Pl. xxu; but asa further illustration of the disposition of the various rooms we 
| add in Pl. xxv a plan of the largest house found in the suburb, which in its separation 
. of servants and masters, and of public and private parte of the house, is particularly 
| instructive. If we now return to the section of House V.37.1, shown in Pl. xxiv, we 
notice on the left the entrance porch, with the shallow steps leading up to it and a frame 
of red mud plaster, crowned with a torus and cavetto moulding and a block pattern, all 
of which were actually found*. Next is shown the so-called “north loggia” on the ground 
floor, with its frieze imitating the grille window by bars of applied mud plaster. The 
doors are painted red and yellow, the door frames red; the door on the left communicates 
with the kitchen. A frescoed garland was found here, Either this was placed above the 
door leading to the central room, or two of these garlands existed, one on each side of 
the door. The frieze probably did not continue on that wall where real windows 
were impossible. Next comes the central room, with its dais against the wall on the 
' But see Poot and Woolley, City of AbAcnaten, 1, 20. 
* Mural Painting, PL. xxi, and p, 1. A dummy window had not been found before. 

| ® This reconstruction solves the difficulty referred to in Mura! Painting, 52. Unfortunately the petal- 

friews has been left out between torus moulding and block pattern. 
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1. Remains of roofing in the bedroom of U. 3c. 
2, Niche in V. 35.6, modelled in imitation of a 
3. Lavatory in the Tax-collector's House, \V. 36 
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right, and its lustration slab behind the pillar. Behind that wall the stairs lead to the 
roof-loggia. The roof of the central room is carried by a main beam painted with a 
block pattern, and rafters painted pink, orange or reddish brown, while the ceiling, 
reflecting the light which enters through the high windows, is white. White, too, 
are the upper part of the rafters and their ends where they enter the wall, All these 
details of the roofing of the houses were established in the past season. The windows, 
with a grating of atone, or of mud modelled round palmsticks, are set in a frame of red 
painted mud and are painted red themselves; outside, the windows, like the rest of the 
house, are whitewashed or mud coloured, To the right of the central room 1s shown the 
passage which separates the public from the private apartments, and finally we see the 
inner or women’s sitting-room on the extreme right. The differences between this 
drawing and earlier reconstructions show how much our knowledge of domestic archi- 
tecture has increased+, And surely this is an important matter for the history of eiviliza- 
tion. Yet it is only at El-‘Amarnah that we may hope for further light on these and 
similar problems, a fact which must once more be stated emphatically as the work at 
that site is chronically suffering from shortage of funds, notwithstanding its nnigue 
importance. Perhaps the value of the ruins of 3 town which, being an artificial founda- 
tion without economic basis, was soon deserted after it was built, will be better under- 
stood if it is realized how fragile the material is which gives us our most valuable clues, 
The accompanying photograph (Pl. xxvi, fig. 1) records one of the numerous stages 
by which we recover knowledge of essential parts of the Egyptian dwelling which are of 
necessity lost in every case. Such parts are, in the first place, roofs and second storeys. 
The only traces which are left are to be found in the painted mud plaster with which 
walls and woodwork were coated and which survives, though it may crumble at a touch. 
Thus this photograph shows the bedroom of U.35.1, looking into it from the passage. 
In the debris, which had not been disturbed since the collapse of the house, are traces of 
all the rafters of the ceiling. One is just uncovered; the wood only survives as a black 
powder. The mud coating is intact and shows the colours already enumerated in 
describing the section of Pl. xxiv. This coating shows that the beam toppled over and 
is now lying on its side, because on the left-hand side we see what was originally its 
upper side: on it are still to be discerned the impressions of the gerid, the palm-ribs, 
which were laid over the rafters to form the roof. A fragment of this side of the beam 
has been broken off and laid next to it, to show these impressions more clearly, On the 
right of the beam is shown a flat fragment of white plaster which is from the ceiling 
proper, #.c., the flat under-surface of the palm-ribs which showed between each successive 
pair of rafters. The colouring of rafters and of the main beams in the large rooms has 
already been discussed in connexion with Pl. xxiv. It need hardly be stated explicitly 
that only very numerous observations, all coordinated, and endless care in the clearing 
of debris, as soon as the possibility of painted plaster among it arises, enable one to 
reach conclusions such as are here given. Yet the opportunity to reach such conclusions 
gives to the work at El-‘Amarnah a fascination and an interest to which the chance of 
making finds is entirely subsidiary. 
Even our finds, however, give reason for satisfaction; we can, of course, only publish 
! ‘The question aa to the origin of the niches in the houses, which some hold for religious, while othera 
see in them a purely ornamental feature used to balance the doors (latest reference: Vou Bisaing, Archiv 
fir Orientforschung, M1, 174), seems decided by our discovery in V.36.6 (PL. xxvi, fig. 2). Here the niche 
shows, modelled in mud, a detailed replica of a door, consisting of two planks (the joint 1s indicated in the 
middle of the door) and turning on one pivot, in the right-hand corner, 
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a few of the moat important: here. As persona 





adornments we found a bronze Menat, 


beautifully engraved (Pl. xxvii, fig. 1); the face of Hathor recalls the profile of Queen Ty, 


More important still is the large necklace shown in Pl. xxvii, fig. 2. Every year numerous 
broken fayence pendants kept turning up in excavations, but now for the first time 


« complete necklace has been found, and we have succeeded in establishing beyond 


doubt the sequence of the concentric rows: at the top there were cornfiowers, then 
poppy leaves, then bunches of grapes, next lotua petals and cornflowers alternately, 


then dates, green and red, and finally long lotus petals with blue tips. The string had 


entirely rotted away and, though the sequence of the rows is certain, the spacing by 
means of the amall beads is less a0. The string at the back was restored because the 
lotus petals used there were not only of a different type from the others, but were alao 
found in a cluster together in such a way as to suggest some such solution as here 
adopted. The end pieces represent lotus flowers in polychrome fayence. Mr. Glanville 
has recently dealt with the relation existing between real garlands, their fayence 
imitations and their decorative use in ceramic and domestic decoration, in The Mural 
Painting of El-‘Amarnah. It ia interesting to note that eight of these necklaces were 
found in the tomb of Tutrankhamin, but they were different enough from ours to make 
it necessary for the Cairo Museum to retain the latter. The point is that they contain, 
with a few exceptions, pendants of purely ornamental forms, new evidence how short- 
lived the naturalism of El-‘Amarnah was. The extraordinary chance which preserved 
for us this perfect garland seems to redeem an ancient offence: it was found hidden 
under a brick in the courtyard of a very poor house (U.36.25), and one is led to 
surmise that it was stolen from some richer dwelling but that the thief did not dare to 
display the new finery, and hid it where we found it. 

Another interesting object is a limestone toy made to be drawn on wheels. It 
represents a monkey groom trying to make a large monkey move, while another monkey, 
with a smaller one between his arms, holds on to the rems. The relative position of the 
two monkeys in the chariot is sufficiently like that in which Akhenaten and one of his 
daughters are sometimes pictured in the tombs to suggest that in the harmless shape of 
a toy some fun was poked at Akhenaten’s horsemanship. The monkeys are pamted 
green, with red faces and white breasts. The reins and the detaila of the chariot 
are ted. It was found in U.35.3. 

A large number of finds we must pass over, tools, weights (Pl. xxviii, fig, 2)1, 
and beautiful fragments of glazed tiles, some with scenes from the marshes, some with 
decorative designs such as ducks like those used with the mural garlands, or fishes, 
Then there were an ivory and a stone ushabti, the first a rarity,and the wealthy merchant 
of T.35.11 owned a beautiful large porphyry stone bowl, of the middle pre-dynastic 
period. Almost as inexplicable was the presence, in the obscure complex U.35.31, of a 


! The cotalngue pumbers of the weights in the photograph fire, from: left to right : top row, S50), a77, 
242; middle, 30; bottom row, 291, 200, 265. Their weights are as follows: 7 | 


$i, Hronee, bull's head, one aie ; : 706 grammes 
2. “ ‘ ‘ : ; Fier dl ~ 
divs i panthers head , ‘ 1o-3 - 
(401. ns » fat, not in photograph: fy ‘. ) 
204). Cube of lead, marked with two line: ; . Bora af 
S08. Hnematite © «© «= «= «© « « SE | 
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tr. Menat in engraved bronze. Seule 3 


Necklace of fayence beads. Sale 4. 
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1. Vase of multicoloured glass. Seale }, 


3. Weights in various materials. Seah 
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delightful figure of Bes of steatite, on an alabaster foot: an opening in the head may 
be cither for the feather-headdress, or perhaps the figure pte: as a mirror handle. 
Pl. xxviii, fig. 1, shows a delicately shaped vase of multi-coloured glass. 
Quite by itself stands the small! statuette of a private person, rare as such at 
~Amarnah, and rarer still by the exquisiteness of its modelling (Pls. xx and xxi). Note 
aspecially the parts round the mouth, and the neck and chest, In the profile we notice 
that the fashion of shaping the body after the peculiarities of Akhenaten’s physique is 
also followed in this statuette, though it is otherwise a remarkably individual portrait. 
The chair is rendered in colours, which show the two kinds of wood of which it was 
made, and even the pegs with which these were joined. The Department of Antiquities, 
in taking this statuette, gave back to us the one found some years ago by Professor 
Whittemore and then provisionally retained (Journal, xm, Pl, viii). 

All these objects were found in private houses. Two structures, however, seem to 
be public buildings. One was situated to the south of the suburb, in the middle of the 
wady, and was therefore much denuded. It was certainly not an ordinary house, and 
I am inclined, provisionally, to see in it a police-station. If anything happened im the 
northern half of the bay, a runner could reach the station along the shortest route 
(West Road), and subsequently nobody would be able to pass the wady on his way to 
the main town without being observed by watchers at the station. 

The other is shown in detail in Pl. xxix and can easily be recognized in the plan of 
Pl. xxii on East Road. Its main feature is the combination of a normal large house and 
its outbuildings (V.36.7) with a courtyard (V.36.15) of exceptional size, and above all 
with a remarkable pillared hall (V.36.12). In this hall is a dais, the occupant of which 
was protected from the importunate cries of those who might crowd round the entrance, 
kept back by a doorkeeper. At the back of the hall are six large magazines, only 
accessible from the hall. The arrangement suggests that goods were brought mto the 
hall, shown to an official on the dais and then stored under his supervision in the 

es. This is exactly what happens when taxes are paid in kind, as they were m 
Beet Notwithetanding the direct communication between the hall and the central 
room of the tax-collector’s private house, a communication which ts the only unusual 
feature in this house-plan, it seems that special arrangements for the comfort of the 
tax-collector had to be made in his office for the days when business was too pressing 
to allow him to leave the hall at all. On the right-hand side of the hall we see, there- 
fore, a lustration room and a lavatory (Pl. xxvi, fig. 3). 

It may be objected that we assign a detailed meaning to this extraordinary group 
without due proof. To this we answer that buildings answering to this purpose must 
have existed at Akhetaten, and if our supporters will enable us to clear the site com- 
pletely, we shall then be able to judge whether our interpretation does or does not gain 
probability when considered in connexion with the town-plan as a whole. It should 
never be forgotten that most of the labour spent on El-'Amarnah will be lost unless the 
work be completed and the unique chance to study the organism of an ancient city in 
its entirety be utilized to the full. 
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PTOLEMAIC COINAGE IN EGYPT 
By J. G, MILNE 


A papyrus in the great collection known as the Zeno Archives throws some light on 
the old problem of determining the rates at which the Ptolemaic coinages circulated in 
Egypt: and, as its evidence has not been fully used in the recent discussions of this 
problem by Dr. A. Segré! and the late M. Théodore Reinach®, it may be useful to draw 
further attention to it. It suggests that the relation of gold and silver as bullion in 
Ptolemaic Egypt was materially different from what it was in Greece: and, if this is the 
fact, it would naturally affect the ratio of the metals when coined. 

Silver was always scarce, as compared with gold, in Egypt and there is some reason 
to think that in early times it may have been actually the more valuable metal of the two. 
However, there is little doubt that, towards the close of the dynastic period, gold waa 
worth about twice as much as silver: Segré does not think the use of such a ratio in 
problem 62 of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus is conclusive, but it would be quite 
natural in a sum to assume values approximating to those in current use: and a more 
definite proof is given by a passage in the unpublished B.M. Papyrus 10068, communicated 
to me by Professor Peet, which, when dealing with certain stolen metal, mentions 
“9 deben 34 kite of gold making 4 deben 7 kite of silver.” This document is of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. 

Though no later equation seems to have been preserved, it is not likely that the gold 
value of silver would depreciate under the native dynasties. A good deal of silver was 
probably shipped to Naukratis by the Greeks, if we may judge from the hoards of 
archaic Greek coins found in Lower Higypt*; these of course would come over as bullion, 
since there was no use for coined money in Egypt at this time: and it is noticeable that 
the hoards are chiefly made up of the issues of the districts which produced silver and 
put iton the market in the form of coin, while the great commercial centres which were 
partners im the factory at Naukratis are poorly represented: the currencies of the latter 
group would have a mercantile value, and so would be less readily consigned to the 
melting-pot than those which were simply appraised at their silver content. But silver 
could have been, and probably was, shipped to Egypt as readily under the Twentieth 
Dynasty as under the Twenty-sixth, and there are no circumstances known which would 
suggest any alteration in its value between the two periods. Nor would the Persian 
conquest change the situation to any material extent: Persian sigloi and Phoenician 
silver coms are found in Egypt, but, like the archaic Greek coins, under conditions which 
clearly suggest that they were regarded as bullion. 

It may be objected that, if the gold-silver ratio in Egypt before its conquest by 





1 Metrolona « ciroanene monetaria degts anticls, part 1, chap, ut: this contains references to earlier 
articles, 

2 #.E.G., xva (1928), 121-106, 

3 For details, eee &, P. Noa, A Sibfiograply af Greek Coin Hoarels (New York, 125), where the beards 
are indexed. 
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Alexander had been 2:1, or anything near that, it would have been absurd for him to 
introduce into the country his own currency based on a ratio of 10:1. But it has to be 
remembered that this currency was a forced one, with values fixed arbitrarily for the 
coins throughout the empire, and making no allowance for fluctuations in the market 
value of metal or local variations in exchange: it was modelled on the Athenian coinage, 
which had probably been similarly forced for Attica from the time of Solon, and in the 
middle of the fifth century for the whole Athenian empire, So long as the kingdom of 
Alexander held together, it would not matter much if in one province the silver circulated 
at a value below its market-price as metal: some amount of coin might be melted down, 
and some merchants might make considerable profits; probably the price of silver would 
drop temporarily, as the amount available would be enormously increased by the capture 
of the Persian reserves of coin, and the risks of transport would be diminished. But 
this state of things would continue only while Egypt was under the same rule as silver- 
producing countries: as soon as it became a separate kingdom the situation was 
materially altered. 

Under the Ptolemies the conditions of Egypt in regard to obtaining supplies of silver 
were not unlike what they had been under the Ramessides: it had to come from abroad, 
subject to the usual risks of merchandise, and involved an outlay of capital, which would 
necessarily send up the price in the Egyptian metal-market: and it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the gold value of silver in the third century B.c. might 
return to something like what it had been in the Twentieth Dynasty. So, if Ptolemy 
wished to continue the Alexandrine system of currency, he would be faced with the 
problem of securing his silver at a price which would enable him to strike coins without 
loss. He could of course buy it abroad, but it would hardly have paid him to buy tetra- 
drachms in Greece, transport them to Egypt, and then recoin them on the same standard: 
and foreign silver coming in by way of the ordinary course of trade would be secured by 
the metal merchants, who could easily outbid the government in the market if the bullion 
value were much above the specie value. The result may be seen in the decree quoted 
in P, Zeno 590211, which is practically an attempt to commandeer all the precious metal 
that entered Egypt: the king ordered that all external money should be exchanged for 
Egyptian currency, or, in other words, sold to the government at its own price, and that 
manufactured articles should be similarly requisitioned for the purposes of the mint. 

It was however evidently impossible for the Egyptian government to secure silver at 
a price which would enable it to continue the silver comage on the standard set by 
_Alexander: and the first expedient tried was the reduction of the standard: within a few 
years the silver tetradrachm dropped from an average weight of slightly over 17 grammes 
to one of about 15-7, and then again to one of about 142%. But even this did not keep 
the silver in circulation, and little more than half a century after the death of Alexander, 
in 270 .c., Ptolemy [1 gave up the attempt to force an exotic currency on the country 
the standard of values, and, while he still struck gold and silver for foreign trade and 
for his possessions outside Egypt, he issued a series of copper coins which were clearly 
intended to have a real value, not simply to serve as tokens like other copper comages 
of Greece and the Levant. As the natural consequence of this, the copper drachma was 
recognized as a standard in Egypt, and, after the middle of the third century p.c. down 





t First published by C, C, Edgar in Awa. Serv, xvim, 167: there is an Important commentary on it 
by Schubart and Regling in 2. 7. V., xxur, 74. 

7 For details, see Segré’s article quoted above. 

Journ. of Eeypt. Arch. xv. a 20 
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to the Roman conquest, internal business was habitually transacted on the basis of a 
reckoning in copper drachmas'*. | 

There are numerous instances of equations between silver and copper stated in papyri 
of this period, and the ratio has perplexed metrologists who have sought to explain it on 
the normal Greek basis: it ranged generally between 500:1 and 400:1, usually nearer the 
higher than the lower figure: and this would of course be impossible as a ratio of metal 
values in Greece itself, But, if the ratio of silver to gold in Egypt were anything like 
what it had been in the Twentieth Dynasty, then the ratio of copper to gold—perhaps 
about 1000:1—would not be so startling; it is simply the high value of silver in Egypt 
which makes its position in the scale seem abnormal. It must be remembered that the 
Ptolemies controlled supplies of gold and of copper, and could stabilize the prices of 
both: it was only in regard to silver that they were helpless. 

The second reduction of the weight of the silver tetradrachm under Ptolemy I had 
brought it down to what is known as the “Phoenician” standard, which suited the 
requirements of the Asiatic parts of the Ptolemaic empire: and silver continued to be 
coined on this basis, with a gold currency related to it on the Asiatic ratio of about 13:1. 
A very considerable proportion of the third century Ptolemaic silver was issued from the 
Phoenician mints, mainly from Tyre and Sidon, though the mint-marks of Joppa and 
Ptolemais-Ake are also found: and, so long as Phoenicia remained in the hands of the 
Ptolemies, the purity of the comage was fairly well maintained. The Phoenician metal- 
market would be independent of the Egyptian, and the Phoenician merchants would 
expect a sound currency on the standards to which they were accustomed: this would 
secure that the tetradrachms of Tyre and Sidon were kept up to the mark, and react on 
the mint of Alexandria as regards the coinage of silver, It is evident that the Phoenician 
and Egyptian issues circulated side by side, as they are constantly found mixed up 
together in hoards, both in Egypt and outside. 

In the second century 8.c., however, when Phoenicia had passed from the Ptolemies 
to the Seleucids, a depreciation in the Egyptian silver began: the tetradrachm was struck 
at about the same weight, but with an increasing quantity of alloy, till it consisted of 


only about 25°/, silver. So far as the Egyptian market was concerned, there was an 


advantage in this reduction in fineness, as it brought the metal content of the coin to 
something nearer its nominal value, and so helped to secure its circulation: and the 
rather scanty evidence of Egyptian finds euggests that the debased tetradrachms of this 
period did in fact circulate more freely in the country than the good silver of the earlier 
kings. The only district outside Africa which was still under Ptolemaic rule was Cyprus, 
and that island was not of sufficient importance commercially to maintain the standard 
of the tetradrachm: the three Cypriote mints of Paphos, Salamis, and Kition followed 
the Egyptian lead in the debasement of their silver, Beyond Egyptian territory the 
Ptolemaic silver was naturally exchanged at its metal value: in the Greek markets the 
tetradrachm was generally tariffed at one-fourth of its nominal value as a drachma, at 
Rome as a denarins: but there would be little coin exported from Egypt in the first 
century 5.c. Ptolemaic gold and ailver of the third century are found not infrequently 
in various parts of the Aegean area, later issues hardly ever occur. | 
It is a curious fact that all the late Ptolemaic silver bears the marks of the Cypriote 
mints, at first of the three just named, afterwards of Paphos only. It would be under- 
standable that silver should only be struck in Cyprus in the latter part of the second 
century and beginning of the first, as this was the only part of the empire which trans- 
| See The Copper Comaye of the Ptolemies, Liverpool Annals, 1, 30. 
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acted its business on a silver standard: but the TA of Paphos continues to appear on the 
tetradrachms after the island had ceased to belong to the Ptolemies. It is hardly likely, 
though possible, that the Roman governors of Cyprus would take on a contract for 
striking coins for the kings of Egypt: and it seems more probable that towards the end 
of the second century the mint of Paphos had monopolized the coinage of silver to such 
an extent that its mark was regarded as an essential part of the type of the tetradrachm, 
and was alavishly copied when the coins were actually struck at Alexandria’. 

The final state of the Ptolemaic currency is fairly clear. Gold had probably ceased 
to be struck by about 100 &.c.: there are no yold pieces which can be dated with 
certainty to the first century. There was an abundant supply of base silver tetradrachms, 
with a silver content of about 25°/_, which served as a nominal unit of reckoning for 
the silver standard and for purposes of foreign exchange. For internal trade the real 
circulating medium was copper: and under Cleopatra the two chief denominations of this 
metal were marked as of the value of cighty and forty drachmas respectively. These 
values were probably chosen for convenience of relation to the silver standard: though 
the ratio of exchange between silver and copper, as already stated, fluctuated, a tabula- 
tion of the figures shows that the point of maximum frequency is near enough to 490:1 
to suggest that this might have been the official ratio, which would be affected by the 
market quotations and liable to go up or down in the transaction of actual business like 
modern exchange rates. If thia was the official ratio, then pieces of eighty and forty 
copper drachmas would be reckoned as obols and half-obols on the silver standard. 

This was the scheme of currency found in Egypt and taken over by the Roman 
conquerors: and, as it was the declared policy of Augustus to keep Egypt apart from the 
rest of the empire, it persisted, though gradually decaying, until the monetary reform of 
Diocletian was applied to Egypt equally with the other provinces. 


Note: That a ratio of 2:1 between gold and silver was not impossible in a country 
in touch with Mediterranean trade is shown by the fact that such o ratio actually existed 
in Southern Arabia in the time of Augustus (Strabo, xvt, 4, 19). 

The argument of this paper has been criticized on the ground that, if silver had been 
so valuable in Egypt, merchants would have imported such quantities of it as to send 
the price down. This seems to assume cither an altruism or a stupidity in the merchants 
which would be hard to credit. Moreover, Mr. Lucas has shown (Journal, xtv, 313-9) 
that there may have been some local production of silver in Egypt, though only in small 
quantities and under conditions which would make it comparatively expensive: if this 
were the case, it would be quite natural for the Egyptian government to control imports 
of foreign silver so as to keep up the price. 


| With regard to the distribution of these coins between Alsxamiria and Paphos, see E. T. Newell on 
the Kenah hoard in Two Mecent Egyptian Hoards (New York, 1927). 
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A PORTRAIT-STATUETTE OF SESOSTRIS III 
By H. R, HALL 
With Plate xxx. 

No. 36298 of the British Museum (Pl. xxx) is a small statuette of grey slate 
representing king Sesostris ITT. It is not insoribed, but the portrait is evident, though 
hattered about the nose and mouth. The eyes, a characteristic feature 
of the king's face, are well preserved, (Cf, the series in Evers, Saat aus 
dem Stein, Pls. 78 ff.) It is 8 in. (202 em.) tall. The king wears the usual 
memes headdress and the necklace with the peculiar pendent double 
amulet with a pin through it, which he is always represented in his 
statues as wearing (cf. Brit. Mus., Nos. 684-6; Naville and Hall, Devr 
el-bahari, XIth Dyn. Temple, 1, Pl. i; tm, Pls. 1, xl): if was usually 
worn by the Twelfth Dynasty kings. The beads of the necklace are well 
shown as a succession of longa and shorts. The original long beads will 
have been about 2 in. (5 om.) in length, The tail of his uraeus is disposed as shown in 
the accompanying cut: in an angular style characteristic of the reign. 

The statuette was seated, as is shown by the bending of the left arm: the other is 
broken away above the elbow. 





This is a good example of smaller official portraits of this king, and it 1s to be 


regretted that the features have suffered damage. 





Plate AAX. 





Portrait Statue of Sesostris [I], B.M. No. 36,298. Seale « 3 
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AN INCANTATION IN THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM 


By ARTHUR 8. HUNT : 

With Plate xxxi, fig. 1. | 

In Plate xx, fig. 8, of Sir Flinders Petrie’s Hawara, Biahmu and Arsinoe, 1889, a ‘ 
drawing on a reduced scale is given of an object described as a “mud figure bound ona 
papyrus: a charm?"’: a more exact illustration is afforded by the photographic reproduction { : 
which accompanies the present article (Plate xxxi, fig. 1). Nothmg is said about the circum- ‘ 
stances of the discovery of the hypothetical charm: presumably it was among the casual 
products of the surface soil of the Hawira cemetery, like the miscellaneous papyri found = 
during the same season's work (cf. op. cul., 8 and 28), with one of which, as will be seen later, ‘ 


it has a close affinity. Having been presented to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, it lay : 
undisturbed in its case until one day last year, when with the approval of the Keeper of 
the Museum I removed the fibres of papyrus by which the clay figure was attached and 
flattened out the tightly rolled sheet. This measures 17°83 x 9-5 em. and contains the 


= 


appended text, written in an ill-formed cursive hand which may be of the second or third I 
century. : 
‘Os o Tudeow av tidie- dotépaw kal weno 
\x|[os] elo yruv Tol HAELow, ovTo- auTor Tow "Ap(p avenue 4 
¢ xavooy xapdiay «al yu- aiv érexey EXevy ab- wo 
xq abrov "Ap(p)ovelou ob Tov Sepatriaxoy oy &r- : 
s érexev "EeAc wal erdia ps) 20 exew Openty wacar op- 
toa, abwra(:) aSpacal we- av Kal Tagay juepay Kai : 
ploluTs kal caBaos, ade- Tagay puxTa, diw adg- ut 
ov Yuyyy cai xaptiar vat, ooerrte Beor, ob ; 
avrot 'Apewpeiov ot éte- ori Tavonas tw dhet- 
ro xew EXér(y) er’ atrov Zepa- as Giver dow xai above. 
qwTiakev Ov érexer Uperr- On the verso 
n, Gott alors, Taryy Tay, Ty a- wopeae 
[O}9 Ope xai tH auTy 1- Sepa 
pepa, eFouTHsy oureKaTa- Tidceew. 
is perkow Tag yruyas ar- Xx 


2 L. otras. 6. |. “EAgrn, 10. 1. Separiaxdy. 12, First ape[i] added above the line. | raye. 
Possibly rac was altered to ray, 13, L dpa: similarly in |, 20. Ld. L. e&aurne. 15. L dutboripaw. 
16, L woigpoov. 17-18, L"Appovior de. 23. Liurre Gear, 24. | rh Gropa to dAjOudy, 28. w of 
repariaecoV above the line. 


Of this I take the meaning to be as follows: 


“As Typhon is the adversary of the sun, even so inflame the heart and soul of 
Ammonius whom Helene bare, even her own womb, adonai abrasax pin[{o}uti and sabaoth, 


eed tio deel... toca 


Se ee 
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inflame the soul and heart of Ammonius whom Helene bare towards Serapiacus whom a 
slave-woman bare, now now, quickly quickly, in this very hour, on this very day, forth- 
with commingle the souls of them both and cause Ammonius himself whom Helene bare 
(to love?] Serapiacus whom a slave-woman bare, every hour and every day and every 
night, dio adonai, most exalted of gods, whose true name is dioo and adonat.”’ 

A text very similar to this, but broken at the bottom, was published by Mr. J. G. Milne 
among other papyri from Hawira in Archiv fiir Papyrusforechung, v, 393. I reprint it 
here for comparison, Like the Ashmolean papyrus, it is in a rude hand, which Milne 
suggested might belong to the second century. Perhaps the two spells were cast by the 


same writer. 

‘EEopxit(w) ve, Evayyere, ila] iw érewer e(dia payprp- 
cata tod "ApouBide)s «al a paces oTe cA Swoatox 
rod ‘Eppov «ai (tiv houlraw) Tav- ahaoufnramers| 
Twr Kate dfa: xai eaTaé- .anv afow wai xalraénoor! 

s Horas Lapaviasa Fv ere- rs our Wiryy [ 
ev ‘EXérn er avryy Hpa- @ iv Evrexer [..... € ab- 
eiday fy erexer Bepyo- vnv Hpaeil dap iv érexe- 
vdapw apte dps, tayd Ta- yp Beppovial pir... . 
x, &E royce wa) wapdias, [ss] odeae 

12 arye auTir THY Lapa ui- ee ee 


Upon this the following explanatory notes were contributed by the Inte R, Wiinsch, 
op. cit., 897: “2. 6 ér adty» muss, wenn es richtig gelesen ist, von «dtm afat abhingen. 
Dann ist Herais schon in der Unterwelt. ... Demnach ware jene Herais bereits gestorben, 
und zwar, wie man glaubte, durch ein Fluchzauber. Z, 11 ... Der Schreiber des Papyrus 
ist zweifelhaft: geworden, ob er Z%. 7 den wirklichen Namen der Mutter genannt hat und: 
setzt deahalb die allgememe, sicher zutreffende Formel. ... 2%. 14 f....Mit afor beginnt ein 
neuer Fluch, wenn Z. 16 @ richtig ist, gegen eine nene Person.” 

While hesitating to differ from a epecialist in such matters, | cannot but think not only 
that Wiinach was mistaken on certain points of detail, but that he failed to understand 
the purport of the document, Evidently the two papyri are to be interpreted in the same 
way, and I suggest that, so far from being curses intended to injure, they are a-yaryat, 
incantations the object of which was to provoke love. dyew and «aiew are recurrent terms 
in amatory formulae, ¢.g., P. Brit. Mus., 121, 471-2 (1. 99) aye jor TH dilva)... racoperqy 
TH spuyny Kai Thw Kapdiay, P. Oslo, ed. Hitrem 1, 1, 110, dfow cot re i(ve) thw bi(ra) 
xcopévyy, rupovpévny ...dcdovear épé «7, 346 ifow xafeor thy dilva), 4, 18-21] éFopxife 
ge...dva dye (l. -ps) wor ‘Hpaxdiv by erexev ...em2g mpoy “AAXoty fy (1. ay) érexer 
‘M\cFardpia, jon Hoy Taye Taxyv. Wiinach was perhaps misled partly by the fact that the 
two persons named were both female, as in the Ashmolean papyrus they happen both to 
be male: that, however, is not really material, 2¢° avr in |. 6, on which Wiinsch threw 
suspicion, was quite correct, ¢wi, which reappears in the Ashmolean text, being parallel to 
awpés in P. Oslo, 1,4, 21. «are@ in |. 4 is not to be connected with dfae but with what 
precedes. The @col yaoi are similarly invoked m a love-charm in Bibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 
H74, 296 aqq. (Prewendanz, Pap. Gr. Mag., 1,82), Kovpy Deporedary...cai "Adaveds...' Eppa) 
catayGovim Qwovd...cai “Avoi8chi...rq ray xheibag Eyorts tow wall’ Aléou, Beoig wal 
daiuoot xatayoviots,...dfor Kai natddnaor, afor tiv Seiva...éXce THY Selva... wpos due 
Tor beiwa wary aipa Tov aigros, yuxTos eal The pas, «vd. Whether or no 6 inl, 16 is rightly 
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read, it is now clear from the Ashmolean papyrus that afow in |. 14 does not, as Wiinsch 
thought, begin a fresh incantation directed against another person, but is merely a 
repetition. I suggest that Il. 14 aqq. should run d@for «al walrddqe- oviv} proyrle 
Zapariaéo- ¢(f) fv Erexer [Eden ex” ab- the ‘Hpaei[éav fv erexe- » Geppov@d[pw..... 
[¢F]auris (of. P. Ashmol,, 1. 14), As for (8a yzizpa, whether the use of that phrase implies 
a doubt of the correctness of the mother's name seems very questionable, 

A few notes on the Ashmolean text may here be added. For the omission of ¢ in eetiv 
ef. 1. 24. In 1. 5 Exedu, not EXxer as in 1 10, seems certain. Iiw[olure (1. 6) is the Egyptian 
word from which the personal names [ivobdres, Duvoutiwy, ete. are derived: its meaning, 
Professor Griffith informs me, is “the god.” In the clause beginning wineor in 1. 16 
something has apparently dropped out. dim in L 22, spelled three lines later Som, which 
is coupled with admvai, is an unusual form, the origin of which is not obvious. Possibly it 
is connected with Aids; it can hardly be a corruption of law. Another obscurity occurs in 
the first line of the verso, which ia shown both in the photograph and in Sir Flinders 
Petrie’s drawing. The second letter may be v, 4, or y, but @va: is unintelligible here, and 
though there are some faint marks on the edge of the papyrus above, they do not look like 
remains of letters, and it is difficult to believe that w... was not the first line. Hence 
neither [aé-] wva: nor [Ay(u)-| w., is acceptable, and for the same reason [dy-] ayaz, 
which would otherwise be attractive, is aleo excluded. 

The little figure which was tied to the papyrus roll seems to be a rude approximation 
to human shape and presumably represented Ammoniua, the object of the incantation. 
The use of clay or wax figures is sometimes specified in magical papyri, ¢.¢., P. Brit. Mus., 
121, 566 Sq]. Na Baw ayo avo Tpoyou [we |pauixon... TAdcor KUpLaD (ceAswny), P. Bibl. 
Nat. cit., 297 (Preisendanz, op. ctf., 82), AaGew xnpow (7) wyvov!) ard Tpoyo! Kepapixoi 
wiacor Cmdca Ovo, dppemxov «ai On huxodw (these for a love-spell). Whether other actual 
examples of them have been recovered I do not know. 
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A MUMMY-HEAD OF UNUSUAL TYPE 
By M, L. TILDESLEY 
With Plate xxxi, figs. 2 and 3. 


In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England is a mummy-head of 
unusual type, presented in 1875 by Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney. No archaeological 
history accompanied it, only the unillaminating record that it was obtaimed by the donor 
in that same year from an Arab at Medinet Habu, near Thebes. 

Wishing to ascertain its period, for entry in the new Catalogue of the Human 
Qsteological Series on which I have been working for some years, I made enquiries of a 
number of distinguished Egyptologists both here and abroad, submitting to them photo- 
graphs and a description of the specimen. M. Jean Capart, director of the Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth in Brussels, based upon an analysis of its features a 
suggestion as to period (see his letter below), and it was eventually dated by its re- 
semblance to the head of a complete mummy which lay no farther afield than the 
British Museum. The fact, however, that specimens of this type were not known to 
those authorities of whom I enquired is sufficient justification for placing a description 
of this mummy-head on record. 

Pl. xxxi, figs. 2 and 3 (facing p. 155) illustrate its appearance full-face and from the 
right side respectively. The restored features are modelled in a kind of plaster, which ia 
covered by an exactly fitting linen “skin.” On this are painted eyebrows, eyes, and beard- 
line in black pigment; nostrils, mouth, the detail of the ears, the circular spot on the 
tip of the chin and the corresponding spot in the centre of the forehead, as also small 
spots in the inner and outer corners of the eyes, are painted in red. 

The calyaria of the mummy was doubtless originally covered with a wig or head- 
dress, now missing, which overlapped and hid the uneven cut edges of the linen. Most 
of the scalp, however, still remains, and to parts of it there adheres some short wavy hair, 
dark reddish-brown. This may have been its original colour, though the resinous substance 
with which the scalp is impregnated would have dyed it dark if it were originally different. 
The interior of the calvaria is quite clean and empty but for some loose pieces of broken 
bone. The neck is restored to life-size by swathes of bandages, and their overlap with 
the piece of linen which formed the integument of the restored face is cemented with 
plaster. A necklace formed of o triple row of small blue beads also helps to cover the 
join, and the necklace too is held in place by plaster. 

The following is the verdict as to date for which I am indebted to M. Jean Capart: 

“Jai montré au Caire la photographie de la téte de momie et |'impression est la 
méme que la mienne. I] ne s agit pas JA d'une momie du moyen empire, mais bien d'une 
époque beaucoup plus récente. Je serais tenté de |'attribuer méme A I’époque romaine. 
Le dessin des sourcils, la relation de ceux-ci par rapport aux paupiéres, le petit dessin a 
la commissure des lévres, tout cela me parait peu égyptien....Je regrette de n’étre pas i 
méme de vous donner des indications plus précises et de devoir me borner & une mm- 
pression.” 
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The mummy by which this head was eventually dated bears the number 6704 in the 
Egyptian Galleries of the British Museum, Its face is similarly moulded in plaster and 
covered with linen. The rest of its body is encased with linen bandages and furnishes 
one of the finest and best preserved examples of mummy-wrapping extant. The whole 
body, with the exception of the forearms, is bound round with bands of linen laid on so 
smoothly over the under-wrappings as to give the effect of tights. The wrappings of the 
arms from the elbow down form an elaborate diagonal pattern (a late Egyptian feature), the 
lozenges so formed being each outlined with strips of dark brown linen. The body wears 
a belt and other dark brown strappings, Gilded toe-nails and finger-nails are fixed on in 
their appropriate positions, but outside the wrappings. This mummy was found at 
Thebes, and near it an anthropoid coffin, preserved in the British Museum under the 
number 6703. The latter is of wood covered with plaster, painted dark brown, head, wig 
and face well modelled and folded arms indicated. On it is an inseription, giving the 
name “ Mut-em-Mennu, a lady of the college of the God Amen-ra, at Thebes,” 

Although the mummy, when found, was not in the coffin, and although the face on 
the coffin lacks the beard-mark seen on the mummy, little doubt was entertained that 
they belonged together. Both are assigned by the British Museum to the Roman period, 
though the date “100 a.n.”” which is painted on the exhibit may be more exact than 
the evidence warrants, The use of the same method of making up the mummy face 
indicates the same period for our specimen. 

Although the technique of moulding the features in plaster and covering them with 
a linen “skin” is exactly the same in the two specimens, there are, however, certain 
differences in the painting. The eyebrows of the British Museum mummy show a fringe 
of hairs only on the upper side; the lines representing the rims of the eyelids are not 
continued beyond the outer corner of the eye to form part of a triangle as in ours, but 
prolonged in a horizontal straight line, making the familiar Egyptian eye-shape, The 
beard-line is thicker than in our mummy-head, and has a zig-zag line along its upper 
border to indicate hairs. The openings of the nostrils are marked by two spots of red 
paint as in the other specimen, but the curve of the nostrils is not painted on, nor do 
the red lips end with ornamental twiddles at the corners. The detail of the ears is 
indicated in red, just as in our mummy-head. 

Many of these differences of detail are such as might be expected in different speci- 
mens. Two, however, are more significant: the un-Egyptian appendages to eyes and 
mouth in the specimen at the Royal College of Surgeons Museum indicate a more marked 
foreign influence and possibly a somewhat later date. Broadly speaking, however, the 
period must be the same, namely the Roman domination of Egypt in the early centuries 
of our ern. 
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THE FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS OF DIDYMUS 
A NEW INTERPRETATION OF BGU 607 
By CLINTON W. KEYES 


The Didymus whose financial affairs I wish to examine was an Alexandrian Greek 
resident in the Arsinoite nome and concerned in several! financial transactions carried out 
through banks in Arsinoe; he is atyled in full Aléupeg Ardtyov rod wai Anpytptov Géavas 
Sworeoopeos o eal “AX@areds. I shall first present briefly the evidence of the four papyn 
in which his name appears. 


BGU 607. June 22, 163 acn. 


After the date we find the entry da riz Sapariwwos tplawetys) whatias vpraciov. 
Next comes Didymus’ name in the nominative, followed by the names, in the dative, of 
two illiterate camel-keepers of Socnopaei Nesus; these are Pabus,son of Satabus, grandson 
of Harpagathes, mother Tases, about 40 years old, with a sear on his left forearm, and 
Pakysis, son of Naraus, grandson of Pakysis, mother Taues, about 37 years old, with a 
mole between his eyebrows. The papyrus continues as follows: 


exw atrods rapa rob 

[Acjéumov ara raw [6]di[Aop ev luv abrois 
1s PoAdér(par) of earijEay rupob ara Onrav- 

paw THe “Hpax(AciGov) wep[iSo]s trav aro wnvals) 

Tlayar tov 8 (érous) €o5 pqvos Eqeih tod dvert(aros) 

y (€ravs) dx wpodguaros, o wer Na Sots Lara- 

Rotros el ]i Aoyou apy(vpiov) (6payuas) Gaxociag éve- 
2 «mjcowra €F, o be Llextory Napatro[s) 

[o]uoiws eri Aoyou apy(upiov) (Gpayuads) éEaxocials] 

4g cal aroéal(covjorr te Atéuys oro- 

Tay dvaip[olivrat ta obi opera 

auTois @oXeTpa vo Taw elabo- 
1 Tor ..,. Te lo.... Onpociwr, cap 

G[é wn] avrodens, yeiverbar ta Ardu- 

pow [rv wpakuw ex re avrey Kai éx 

Twly vjrapyorray avrois wayTaw 

wadal 3 lel p] ey Gtu(ys). 

There follows, in a second and third hand, the subscription written for the two illiterate 
camel-keepera. This includes the words (lines 31-34): 

eywpmer apd top Ardu- 
plov] tLa¢ wlpole)|imevas Spayp[als cal 


al votwoop jer calles wpox(evrat). 
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C. P. Rainer 16. Aug. 3, 163 A.D. 


Through the same bank Didymus lends to Pabus, son of Satabus, grandson of Harpa- 
gathes, from Socnopaci Nesus, about 60 years old, with a scar on the right side of his 
forehead, 148 silver drachmas at 12°/, interest, to bs repaid in Hathyr (Oct.-Nov,), 163. 

On account of the general inexactness in statements of age and personal description, 
particularly in private agreements', it seems probable that this Pabus is the same as the 
one mentioned in BGU G07. This is confirmed by the fact that the amount of this loan, 
148 drachmas, is exactly half the amount of the advance made to the Pabus of BGU 607, 
which makes it very probable that there was some connexion between the two trans- 
actions. 

C,. P. Rainer 14 = Wessely, Stud. 22, 172. Sept. 11, 166 a.p. 

This transaction takes place é:a ris Sapawiavas Tpam( ns) Tapeiov. The same Didymus 
and Pabus, son of Satabus, repay to 'Aya@os Aaluaw 6 xal Swoixparys ‘xexogpnT (veo) 
viog Micfov xexoauyqr(eveoros) 360 silver drachmas, the full amount of a loan recorded in 
 Graypady of the same bank. 


P. Lond. 342 (11, 209 £.). Sept. 11, 166 a.p. 


Through the same bank Didymus, Pabus, son of Satabus, and three others (with 
Egyptian names) repay to Claudianus alias Serenus vidg Mvo@ov xexocpyrt(evectos) 1124 
silver drachmas, the full amount of a loan recorded in a é:aypady) of the same bank. 

The two documents last mentioned record payments made on the same day at the 
same bank. The creditors are brothers, and obviously belong to a family of Greek 
capitalists ®, 

It seems reasonable to identify the DlaSoits ZaraSotros of these documents with the 
one mentioned in BGU 607 and CPR 16. Evidently the Alexandrian Greek Didymus was 
in some way associated in business with the four Egyptians mentioned in P. Lond. 332, 
and particularly with Pabus, son of Satabus. It seems to be indicated by this fact and by 
the moderate amounts of these loans that Didymus is to be rated aa a business man of the 
middle class rather than as a great capitalist*. 

Let us now return to the earliest document in which Didymusa appears, BGU 607. This 
seems on its face to be a record of a partial payment of @épetpa to two «apnAotpédor for 
the transportation of government-owned wheat from the granaries of the division of 
Heraclides (to the docks). But it is hard to see why such a payment, which would naturally 
be made by state officials*, is here made by a man to whom no official title is given: and 
the documents just examined make it still more evident that Didymus was not a state 
official. Another difficulty arises from the provisions for the repayment of the doperpa 
under certain conditions which are made obscure by the lacuna in line 25, 

So far as I can discover, the only attempt to elucidate this document as a whole has 
been made by F. Oertel®. His theory is that the xapyXotpodo: here mentioned were 


tJ. Hasebrock, Das Signalement in den Papyrusurtunden, Ba—H4; 105, (Papy rusinatitut Heidelberg, 
Schrift 3, Berlin and Leipaig, 1921.) 

Cf. Wilckon, Grundziige, 143. Agathodaemon alias Sosicrates appears again as a money-lender in 
P, Flor. 1, 24, ine 10. 

7 07. BGU 437, the record of the aale of 4 camel by an illiterate Alexandrian Greek to an Egyptian 
of Socnopasi Nesus in 159. 

« Of. P. Lond. 295 (11, 100) ; Thunell, Sitologenpapyri, n. 2. 

+ Die Litwrgie, 118, n. 3 and 122, n. 6. 
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“private” rather than “‘state’”’ camel-keepers, and that therefore their right to do this 
work and to receive payment therefor might be called in question by the privileged guild 
of Sqpoctor eapndotpodo:, who perhaps had a monopoly in their occupation. He would 
make the mutilated phrase (lines 24-25) read: dard raw ciwOérev [xardyew ovqd(drow) or 
Kapyor(podu)| Squociar, and, if 1 understand him rightly, would interpret about as 
follows (lines 22-25); “which they will also repay in case the wages for transportation 
owed to them should be collected by the state donkey- (or camel-)keepers who customaril y 
transport (the grain from granaries to docks)."’ Didymus would then be using this formula 
to protect himself in case the legal right of these camel-keepers to receive the payment he 
was then making should ever be contested. Oertel believes Didymus to have been a 
vavednpo; whose contract included the land transportation as well as that by water, and 
who was therefore the employer of these camel-keepers. 

This explanation is put forward only tentatively by Oertel, and the chief difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance appear to he as follows: 

(1) In the restoration of line 25 little attention is paid to the letters clearly read by the 
editor. 

(2) The document is dated Payni 28 of the third year, and the transportation work 
extends from Pachon of the second year to Epiph of the third; therefore by far the greater 
part of the work had already been done. It hardly seems conceivable that these men would 
work so long without being certain that they had a legal right to be paid for it, or that an 
employer would hire and pay them under such conditions. 

(3) Such a vaveAnpo¢ would indeed bea frrossunternehmer}, but, as we have seen, there 
is some indication that Didymns did not belong to that class. 

I have been led to a different restoration of line 25 by the evidence of an unpublished 
papyrus in the Columbia collection (Inv. no: 1, 7, col. 3). This is a receipt given to the 
énuoio tTpawetirat by a kapnKorpados who writes: avreyxle lap ofc |v ta]: érirradeleas 
poe... ds yrycapny emetadiwas [iw ]ep poper|p|av rupad of xathfa awd Oly leaupiar .. . 
(épaxpas), ete. It appears from this that a man who had done such work requested 
(gryoapnv) payment for it from the state officials, or, as we should say, “sent in his bill,”’ 
Therefore I would supply in BGU 607, line 25 [amrai)ref{ijo[ Pac), which fits the space and 
makes use of the three legible letters, and would interpret lines 22-25 as follows: “which 
they will also repay at whatever time they receive the wages for transportation owed to 
them by the state officials to whom bills (for such work) are usually sent" (or, “from whom 
payment is usnally collected”’), 

This leads to a different interpretation of the document as a whole, Didymus is not 
hiring and paying these camel-keepers, as they are to be paid by the government upon 
completion of their work and presentation of their bills. He is lending them the money on 
the security of the wages due to them. All the expressions which make the document seem 
to contain a record of actual payment of wages must then be interpreted as emphatic 
statements of Didymus’ claim upon the dopetpa when paid?. Repayment of the loan is 
not promised at any definite date, but “at whatever time they receive the dopetpa®,” The 
expressions in lines 25-29 and 31-33 are characteristic of loan agreements. 

' Rostovtiwell, to whom Oertel refers, no longer believes that vavednoa took contracta for land trans- 
port (see Social aad Heonomie Alstory, 624, n. 44), and there is no mention at all of rovkAgom in the 
Columbia papyrus cited below, which contains a number of receipts of the type described. 

* Cy. P. Oxy. mm, S11. 

* Of. Mitteis, Chreat., 142 = BGU 69, in which « soldier agrees to repay a loan “as soon as he next 
receives hia pay,” 
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I mentioned above the probability that there was some connexion between the trans- 
actions of BGU 607 and CPR 16. My conjectural reconstruction of the course of events is 
as follows. On June 22, 163 two camel-keepers had been transporting grain for the 
government for over a year without being paid, and were in need of ready money. 
Didymus, probably a business associate, lent them part of the money due without interest, 
until the government should pay them. On Aug. 3, 163, a short time after the work was 
finished, the camel-keepers had received their compensation from the government, but one 
of them, Pabus, found it convenient to repay only half the loan, desiring to retain the 
balance for about three months. Therefore we now find him signing a note, at the regular 
rate of interest, for exactly half the amount of the original loan’. Three years later we find 
Didymus still associated with the same Pabus, since he is now repaying, in partnership 
with him and three others, sums of moderate size borrowed from Greek capitalists, 


' There is evidence that loans without intereat were sometimes nade with the provision thut, in case 
they were not repaid when due, interest should accrue from the duw date, See P, Rylands om, 176; 
P, Oxy, 0, 268, Therefore it was evidently quite the normal thing that Pabus should at this point sign 
an interest-bearing note. 
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THREE INSCRIBED STATUES IN BOSTON 
By DOWS DUNHAM 
With Plates xxxii-xxnxiv. 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has recently acquired a small group of Egyptian 
sculptures, of which three pieces deserve notice for the interest of their inscriptions. The 
group was obtained from a gentleman living in Lowell, Massachusetts, who reports that 
the objects came into the possession of his family in the following manner. During the 
American Civil War (1861-65) they were brought into the port of New Orleans by a ship 
coming from Egypt, were seized by the customs authorities, and subsequently sold to 
the grandfather of the recent owner, who brought them to Massachusetts and has had 
them in his possession ever since, The three pieces under notice are registered in the 
Museum's collection under the numbers 29.728, 29.731, and 29.732. 





29.728. Statuette of red granite (Pl. xxxii, figs. 1-3), Height 0-460 m. Standing figure 
of a man with arms at sides, Clothed in a long skirt, reaching from below the breast to 
the ankles, and supported by a cord passing around the neck. The head, feet, and base 
are missing. A heavy rectangular support, of which the upper and lower extremities are 
lacking, extends the length of the back. Apart from minor bruises the stone is in good 
condition, 

Inseriptions; On right shoulder cartouche Diweti-mé, 

On right breast cartouche Mn-hpr-Rr. 
Down front of skirt, complete inseription (Pl. xxxii, fig. 1). 
Dewn back support, incomplete at each end (Pl. xxxii, fig. 3), 

This statuette presents two points of special interest. 

lst, The natural assumption is that the figure represents the Nfr-wbn whom 
Newberry gives in his Life of Aekhmara as the father of that Vizier. This assumption is 
supported by the presence of the cartonches of Tuthmosis III, as also by the dress, 
which is the same as that worn by Rekhmerér in the tomb scenes. I can find no record 
of a Nfraebn with the title of Vizier, but it is significant that he is here 7A, os), 
Ti =, | |. and @\/, all of which titles were borne also by Rekhmerer. Cr-mit-tw, the 
father of the Nfr-whn of Rekhmerér’s tomb, also bore the titles is, and ‘ei: 

Newberry gives the relationships involved as follows: 

C7-m0-to! 
Viner, Governor of Thebes 


———_———— mm ™ ———} 
Ws Nfr-wim = Btrw 


Vizier, Governor of Thebes, years Wereb Priest 
21-28 of Tuthmoais ITI of Amiin 
Rh-mi-Re 


Vizier, Governor from year 32 of Tuthmosis 
It to early Amenophis IT 
' See also Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of AmenemAst, 39. 
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The last recorded date in the vizierate of Wr, uncle of Rekhmersr, is year 28 of 
Tuthmosis IT, while the first in that of Rekhmerar is year 32. It is tempting to suggest 
that this possible gap of four years in the vizierate may have been filled by Nfr-webn, 
brother of the previous incumbent and father of the next, and that our statuette 
represents this man, 

2nd. The inscription on the back of this statuette (Pl. xxxii, fig. 3) containa, following 
the name and titles of Nfr-wbn, the formula abt SUR CB ( [o%]. This formula, 
while characteristically Saite (Berlin Warterbuch, m1, &), occurs on statues as early as the 
Twenty-second Dynasty, aa on the figure Cairo 42196 (Legrain, Statues, ete., m1, 5). 
I believe, however, that the only previously recorded occurrence of it as early as the 
Kighteenth Dynasty, and that in a slightly different form, is on a shawabti figure 
published in Abydos, mt, 41, and Pl. xviii, which has been brought to my notice by 
Professor Capart. 


29.731. Statuette in dark green slate (Pl. xxxiii), Height 0-440 m. Figure of a man 
seated on the ground with arms folded across the knees, The face is broken away and 
the right forearm as well as the edges of the base are damaged. 


inservptions: On skirt over the shins six columns: complete (Pl. xxxiii, fig. 2). 
On top of base in front of feet, right to left, complete Inseription, 
damaged : 
Sole eS Sy | 

It appears from these inscriptions that the figure representa one Hr, son of Pnn, and 
that it was set up in the temple of Neith at Sais by Hr's son Pan, who was a priest of 
Amfin, and whose mother’s name was Jrrwrw. Two other persons, Jt and Dmuwt, are 
mentioned in the last column of the long inscription, but their relationship to Hr is 
difficult to determine. The trouble lies in the association of the verb <, regularly used 
of the father, with the feminine title — nbt pr, especially when this verb is followed by 
the feminine /)|!, used in an opposed sense and applied to the mother. I know of no 
masculine title —, and am inclined to adopt Dr. Gardiner’s suggestion that the title has 
been wrongly placed by the scribe, belonging properly before the name Dmwt, Alterna- 
tively, the =~ is improperly used in a feminine sense instead of (\l- In the first and 
more probable interpretation we would read “Hr, son of Pnn, (who was) begotten of Jt 
(and) born of the Lady Dmwt”; in the second “Hr, son of Pnn, (who was) born of the 
Lady Jt, (who in turn was) born of Demet,” 

The f in the name of Sais (main Inscription, col, 2) is a seribal error, as commonly. 

For the epithet of Osiris fin = [e, see dnn. Serv, vy, 124, and yu, 54, the latter 
referrmg to and quoting from D. Mallet, Le culte de Neith & Sais!. 

The name .3,\ would appear to be a shortened form of “=Tvjel?, a type of name 
common from the Twenty-second to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties, and used for both 
sexes. The woman's name S-} | occurs from the Eighteenth Dynasty to the Persian 
Period. 

In the base inscription the || has been omitted from |= by a scribal error. 


' T have to thank Mre. Caroline Ransom Williams for thesa references, as well as for other help with 
this inscription. 
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29.732. Statue in grey granite (PI. xxxiv), Height 1-110 m. Stand- 
' ' ing figure with arms at sides and left leg advanced. Head, legs below 
knees, and base missing, Rectangular back support, the lower part of which 
is missing. 

Insoription: (Pl. xxxiv, fig. 1), Vertical column down back support, 
being the protocol of King Hakoris of the Twenty-ninth Dynasty. (Gauthier, 
Livre des Roig, tv, Sec. m, Chap. 2, 2.) 

While the workmanship of the figure ts good, the chief interest of the 
statue is in the inseription, which shows some variations from the ortho- 
graphy of this king’s name in other known examples. 

The fragment noted by Gauthier (No. xix) and copied by Lepsius 
(L., D., 1, 284%) is very suggestive in connexion with this mscription, 
for it exactly supplies the missing end of the protocol. The present location 
of this fragment, which was seen by Lepsius in the courtyard of the Greek 
Consulate at Alexandria in 1842 (L., D. Text, 1, 1), is not known to the 
authorities at the Cairo Museum. A comparison of material and measure- 
ments would doubtless settle the point as to whether it actually belongs to 
the figure here published. On the Boston statue the width of the inseribed 
band between the framing lines varies from 9°5 to 95 cm. 
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FOUR GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS FROM THE 
MOSCOW MATHEMATICAL PAPYRUS 


Br BATTISCOMBE GUNN ann T. ERIC PEET 
With Plates xxxv-—xxxvi. 


Six years ago one of the writers, then engaged on the publication of the Rhind 
Mathematical Papyrus, was allowed by the Russian authorities to have photographs of 
the somewhat similar but rather earlier papyrus formerly in the possession of Professor 
W. Golenishchef, and now preserved in the Moscow Museum. Ata later date M. Romanof, 
Director of the Moscow Museum, very kindly supplied the other writer with a similar 
set of photographs, at the instance of M. V. Vikentief, of the Egyptian University. As 
the papyrus in question was to be published by Professor Struvé it was understood that 
its contents, although available for study and comparison, were not to be made public 
by others, and this condition has been strictly observed. One problem, however, 
involving the correct determination of the volume of a truncated pyramid, had already 
been published by Turaief in Ancient Egypt, 1917, 100-2, and was therefore exempt 
from the embargo, In 1925, moreover. Zinzerling published in the Bulletin of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences an article’ based on a paper read to the Academy several years 
previously by Turatef ; it contained an exposition of the principles of Egyptian geometry, 
together with transcriptions of four new problems from the Moscow papyrus. The 
transcriptions, stated to be by Turaief, are both inaccurate and incomplete, and it is 
probable that their author, had he lived, would never have given them to the world in 
their present form. Three of the new problems are geometrical; the fourth is concerned 
with measures of capacity. 

This full publication of the four new problema clearly frees these also from the 
embargo, and in view of the recent revival of interest in Egyptian mathematics? the 
present writers feel justified in attempting to give a fresh transcription and discussion of 
the three new geometrical problems as well as of that long since published by Turaief. 

The Moscow Papyrus is a long narrow document, written, on one side only, in small 
compact columns or pages of at most eight lines of horizontal writing®, A single problem 
may occupy as many as six columns. The whole papyrus contains, either entire or in 


'H. 11. Uunsepauar, Teomempua y dpeenms eunman, in Haaecomun Pocexyticesoti Anaad, Haye, 
1925, ser, 6, x1x, 541-68. | 

* See for example Otto Neugebauer's admirable Die Grundlagen der dgyptischen Hruchrechuung (Berlin, 
1926); O. Gillain, La Science égyptienne: L’ Arithmétique au Afoyen Empire (Brussels, 1927): various recent 
articles cited in the AibliograpAis of the latter work ; 8. BR. EK. Glanville, The Mathematical Leather Roll in 
the HritisA Afiecum, in /owrnal, xim, 232 foll; Professor Archibald’s immense bibliography of the Rhind 
Papyrus, now, we believe, in the Press; and Dr. Chace's forthcoming volume on the same papyrus, 

+ Formet and handwriting point to the late Middle Kingdom. Tt will be noticed as an unusual feature 
that each new line usually begins a new sentence, 
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part, 38 columns and 21 problems, The four problems with which we are concerned are, 
according to our numbering, as follows : 

No. 6 (Column 8), No. 14 (Columns 27-29). 

No. 7 (Column 9). No. 17 (Columns 33-34), 

The other problem treated in Zinzerling’s article is No. 21 (Column $8). The last 
three lines of the transcription of this problem given by Zinzerling are not to be found 
in our photographs, and it is difficult to see where they can stand. Column 38 is the 
last of the book, judging by the sets of photographs supplied to us and to others, and 
Professor Golenishchef, to whom the papyrus formerly belonged, assures us that there is 
no writing on the verso. The published transcription of these lines is manifestly very 
inaccurate, and in the absence of any means of controlling the text we prefer not to 
attempt a treatment of the problem, which, moreover, has nothing to do with geometry. 


Problem No. 6. 
(Transcription, Pl. xxxv.) 
Example! of calculating? an enclosure. 
If you are told; An enclosure of a set and 2 arurae, the breadth having 3 of the length: 
You are to treat 3 30 as to find 1; the revult is 1). (You are to take] this [12] which is 
in a set and 2 arurae 1) <times); result 16. You are to calculate its square root; resull 
4—for the length, and the breadth has 2 of it, namely 5. 


4 * 
Ne : j 4 
The correct procedure: 12 |3 5 j 


Notes on THE Text. 

Line 1. The word for the subject of the calculation is damaged both here and in 
line 2. The sign preceding © (the latter clear in both cases) will be =, the word being 
shown ‘by the following _ in line 2 to be feminine. ~— suits the damaged signs perfectly 
in both places—judging by the photograph—and seems to be the only word that does 
so. The word —c1 is used of many kinds of rectangular enclosed spaces, of. not only 
the meanmgs “room,” “house,” but also ct nt At, “enclosure of trees,” i.¢., ““orchard®,” 

Lines 2, 4. |l-#°"". On the reading and meaning see the commentary. 

Line 3. Before },|, || is a small gap, but it is unlikely that any signs are lost, For 
Apr-hr m X, cf. Berlin Pap. 6619 and the references Journal, xu, 125, _ 

Line 4. The scribe has certainly omitted ~~ before Oey 

Lines 4, 5. The fragment now mounted at the beginnings of these lines ia un- 
ey out of place. The restorations in the transcription, Pl. xxxv, suit the gaps and 

he sense, 

Line 6. The hieratic sign for “8” at the end is quite abnormal (as are a number of 
this seribe’s numerals), but the reading is certain. 


* To aveid confusion the numbers of the lines, given in the plates of transcriptions and referred to in 
the Notes on the Text, are omitted in the translationa. 

* Literally, “making” (trr). This verb is ofa number of various operations in the mathematical 
texts; in these four problems we find it meaning to “work out" the volame or area of a figure ; to “take™ 
4 number #0 Inany times (multiplication) or “take” a fraction of a number; to“ treat” a number so-as to 
find another (division); to “extract” a square root, 

* Cf. Brugsch, Worterb,, Suppl, 185-86, 
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COMMENTARY. 


The purely mathematical content of the problem is simple and obvious. We are 
given a rectangular enclosure whose area is 12 square units and are told that its breadth 
is = (the Egyptian has here, as always, } }) of its length ; find both. 

The modern method of dealing with this problem is as follows : 

Let x be the length in linear units; then }?2 will be the breadth, and the area will 
be }2* square units. Equating this with the given area of 12 we get 2*= 12, or r= 4, 

lf the problem were set as an arithmetical exercise we should solve it in just the 
same way, While employing a more complicated phraseology to avoid the explicit imtro- 
duction of the symbol z. 

A glance at the Egyptian method will show that the arithmetical operations there 
performed are the same as our own. The } (written } 4) is divided into unity? {1.«., in- 
verted), giving 14, and 12 is multiplied by this, giving 16. The square root of the latter 
if then taken and stated, correctly, to be the length required. Finally the breadth, 3, is 
obtamed as 7 of this. Thia close correspondence with the modern method need cause no 
surprise, for after all there is but one way of obtaining the correct answer from the data 
piven. 

At the same time tt is obvious that the mental process involved in the Egyptian 
method is not the same as that involved in ours. This is hardly the place in which to 
discuss the psychological meaning of the use of the unknown z in mathematics, but it is 
at least: clear that this, whether used explicitly in an algebraical solution or implicitly in 
some purely “arithmetical” one, gives to the modern method an abstract character 
entirely foreign to Egyptian mathematics, Once we have named our two sides x and ?z 
and multiplied them together to get the area—a concrete enough process this—we are in 
the realm of pure and abstract mathematics until we have found the value of z, namely 4, 
when we look back to the beginning to see what + was and so formulate our answer. 

The Egyptian method, if we understand it rightly, is much more concrete than this. 
As usual, the solution shown gives only the operations to be performed. In the following 
paragraph we attempt to reconstruct the reasoned Egyptian solution of this problem, 
those parts which are found in the text being printed in italic: 

“A rectangle having breadth } of the length will have ? the area of a square on the 
length, since, one side of any rectangle being constant, the area varies directly as the 
length of the adjacent sides. The length of our enclosure will therefore be equal to the 
side of a square whose area shall have the same proportion to the area of the enclosure 
that the length of the latter has to ite breadth. The breadth being ? of the length, you 
must divide - into I to find the proportion of length to breadth; the result is 13. The 
area of our ncloaurs, namely 12, is therefore to be multiplied by 11; result 16, which is 
the area of the square sought. To find the length of a side of this aquare, you are fo 


' The Egyptian expression is here “treat $ } 0 aa to find 1." To treat 2 so as to find y means that x 
is to be treated by multiplying by whole numbers or fractions, or both, until one or more of the products 
render y, See Peet, AAind Mathematical Papyrus, 13-14. In this case the working would be: 


\1 44 
2 4 (on this stage see Peet, op. cit., 20). 
3 adh 
Since 4, }, } and jy together render 1, the answer is 1 and }. For “treat” the Moacow Papyrus uses 
only irt, not wih tp or irt w7h tp as mostly in the Rhind Papyrus. 


22—2 
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calculate the square root! of 16; result 4; this ia the length of the enclosure*. The breadih 
of the enclosure is * of it (the length), namely 3.” 

The figure, with indications of length, breadth and area, and the multiplication ‘of 
4 by 3 which accompanies it*, constitute the proof, introduced here, as occasionally 
elsewhere, by drt mi Apr‘, 


So much for the mathematical aspect of the problem. We have now to examine the 
square and linear measures employed. 

The area of the enclosure is given in lines 2 and 4 as |=". No word written 
with |l=)* is known to us elsewhere as a measure®. The hieratic sign comidored by us = 
is & Short horizontal stroke, perhaps meant to be slightly curved in line 2, and straight 
(but inclining upwards to the right as do all “horizontal” strokes in this script) in 
line 4°; this sign is identical with that used, with numerals under it, as here, in Middle 
Kingdom papyri and in the Rhind Papyrus for the sefat (arwra), a unit of area containing 
a square Khel, the Ahet beng a linear measure of 100 cubits; this sign is represented by 
—=, = and the like in hieroglyphic, Now the group ||=9""__ ia clearly an equivalent of 
the “12” which is to be restored in line 4, for we there read “ [you are to take] this [12] 
which is in |=" )\, 1} ¢times); result 16.° Whatever doubt may exist otherwise as to 
the exactitude of our restoration here, there can be none as to the “12,” since the 
missing number, multiplied by 14, gives 16. _The simplest interpretation of this diffeult 
group would therefore seem to be that the “— stands, as elsewhere, for ‘2 arurae,”’ and 
is preceded by a word |=", otherwise unknown, representing & unit of square measure 
equal to 10 arwrae. The principal objection to this view is that it is impossible to 0 
understand why the usual term for a unit equal to 10 arurae, namely the “ thousand-of- 
land,” is not used here, as it is elsewhere in this very papyrus’. That in both cases the 
word |=)" has no determinative and is not followed by the numeral “1"* could be put 
down to the ignorance of the scribe; the whole book abounds in errors both of 
orthography and in the forms of signs, 






! The word for “square root” is written, here as elsewhere, with the sign “|, which representa cithoer a 
“corner” or more probably a “right-angle.” The underlying idea is perhaps that a right-angle with equal 
t 


arms, say of 3 in length, Bi is the root of, in the sense of giving the data for, a square of 9. It is 
word it is probably to be read tm; cf. Schafer in 2enfactr, £ dg. Spr., xu, 96, title Arl-(nl)-tm, 

+ ‘The reckoner might equally well have elected to find the breadth first, it being the side of a square 
whose area is § (Egyptian 4 }) of the given enclosure, ie, 9 square units. The resulting 3 would actually 
have been found more simply than the length, for the division of unity by } would have been avoided. 
This would, however, have had to be performed in the end in order to obtain the length 4 from the 
breadth 3. 

3 Once (4 is) 4; twice (4 ta) 8; (once and twice=3 times, 4 and 4 12), 

' See Peet, Rhind Math, Pap., 23, and Guan in Jowrnad, xm, 126, 

A word es occurs in Gardiner, ddmonitions, 14.4 (p. 90), and is tentatively translated by him 
“ground.” It is certainly not used there as 4 measure, 

* The apparent turn downwards at the right-hand end in line 4 is probably « deception of the photo- 
graph, though it is impossible to be quite certain. 

1 “9 thousands-of-lond" is written al !! in Problem No. 7 and ti in No, 17 (see below}, 


* The omission of the numeral seems to be without parallel The Egyptian for “1 cubit 2 palma,” for 


instance, is \|" eae eer 
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If this view, namely that ja" stands for “10+ 2 arwrae,” ie., 12 arwrae, be 
correct, the linear measures 4 and 3 ascertained as the dimensions of the enclosure will 
then be multiples of the chet (100 cubits, or 52-3 metres), which is equal to a side of the 
arura. Multiples of the kket are expressed as mere numerals also in Problems 7, 17 of 
this book (see below); ef. also the figure in Rhind Pap., No, 48. 

That the group [lo4"" is to be taken as a word |=4*—— followed by the numeral 2 
is most unlikely, This word would then have to signify a unit equal to 6 other units 
of square measure; such a quantity would figure strangely in Egyptian metrology, to 
which sextuple units are almost entirely unknown!. Further, the hieratic short horizontal 
stroke which we have transcribed by — is never found as the determinative of any word 
meaning & measure, square or otherwise, but only as a word by itself. Finally, the 
almost invariable custom of all periods of writing weights and measures in Egyptian 
demands that when the name of the unit is written out in full the numeral which follows 
it should stand free and not be inserted under the determinative’, 

There are two other interpretations that might suggest themselves : 

l. The short horizontal stroke, with numeral below, ie used also to express the 
“palm” or “hand-breadth” (see Miller, Hieratische Paldographie, 1, No. 680). But this 
is only a linear measure, and a measure of area is required here. 

2. The same hieratic sign occurs in the word “cubit” (see Méller, op. cit., 1, No. 679), 
but only as an abbreviated form of — in the writing ~ \8. Hitherto only one pre-demotic 
mention of the “square cubit’” measure has been pointed out‘, namely in a Wadi 
Hammiaméat inscription of the Middle Kingdom, where ~*~ \ seems to be this. It is 
thus very improbable that we have here to do with square cubits®. 





Problem No. 7. 
(Transcription, Pl. xxxv.) 


Example of caleulating a triangle. 

If you are told: A triangle of 2 thousands-of-land, the “bank” of 21: 

You are to double the area; result 40 (arurae), Take (it) 24 times; result (100. Take 
us square root, namely] 10. Evoke 1 from 24; what results ia &’. Apply this to 10; 
result 4. [¢ is 10 (khet) in length by 4 (khet) in breadth. 


! The only case known to us is the “littl enbit” of @ palms, Since the arura has no aubdivision of 
one-sixth, it is not possible to regard lari asin abnormal writing of i, Coptic cut, arena. 

* This is not, however, o very cogent objection, as there are many groupings of signs which indicate 
that this MS was copied from one written in vertical lines; with numbers of. ie No. 14, lines 2, 10, cc 
(r preposition), iid, line 3. The scribe was demonstrably ignorant, | | 

2 ais probably not a determinative here; a seems to be a compound word, mA-f, as will be shown 
olaewhere. 

* See Griftith in Proc, Soc, Libl, Arch,, 1892, 410-20, 


_ 4 —_— 
® Variant \ : 
" No measures equal to 10 square palms or 10 square cubite (such as would suit one of these alternative 
interpretations) are known. 


' Written 4 4',. 
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NovTes ON THE TEXT, 


Lines 1, 2. The determinative of ‘pdt, “triangle,” here, as in Problem No. 17 and 
the damaged Problem No. 4, has a shape quite different from that of the sign with which 
the same word is written in the Rhind Papyrus, In the latter the sign is the symmetrical 
upright point (thorm?!)*, with apex at top, with which all forms and derivatives of épd 
(primarily meaning “to be sharp”) are normally written in hieroglyphic and hieratic. In 
the Moscow Papyrus, on the other hand, it is a different sign, a scalene triangle, with 
vertical “base” and the apex high up on the right*. Thus the word épdi, “the pointed,” 
in its special meaning of “triangle” here receives a new determinative, a triangle. 

Line 3. The restoration of the determinatives of kvb is based on the writings in 
Cols. 33 (Problem 17, line 4) and 27 (Problem 14, line 5), 

Line 4, The restoration would just fill the gap. The tail of the —— is visible. The 
trace after £} suits “5 ~ (a8 in No. 17, line 6) and not © ¢. For the imperative dr in 
place of the more normal ir-hr-k ir-k, for which there is here no room, ef. lines, 3, 5 of 
this problem, Between —— and > there ia not room for more than \. though one might 
expect §} © as in the last problem. 

Line 5. For jpri im pw cf. Peet, op. cit., 14, bottom, 


COMMENTARY. 

Here is a problem in regard to which there can fortunately be no possible doubt. 
A triangle of given area is such that (to use our terms) its perpendicular height is 
2+ times the base*: find both. | 

The measures employed are well known. The unit of area is the “thousand-of-land,” 
expressed here, as in the Kahun Papyri and often in the Rhind Papyrus, by a simple 
“1" for each “thousand”; it was so called because it was regarded as made up of a 
thousand strips each 100 cubits (or one ket) long by | cubit broad*. It was equal to 
10 arurae (or square khet), and thousands-of-land and decuple multiples of the arurae 
were used imterchangeably im calculations, as we see from the odd-looking operation: 
ae 2 are 40°, The linear measure, although expressed merely by numerals, ia obviously 
the Khet. | 

We have seen in the preceding problem that, given the area of a rectangle and the 
proportions of its length and breadth, these latter dimensions can be ascertained. The 
Egyptian knew further that the area of a rectangle is double that of a triangle of the 
same “length” and “breadth*.” Therefore a problem of this kind can be solved by 
doubling the given area of the triangle and then operating as in the preceding problem. 

You are, then, to double the area; result 40 (arurae)?. We now proceed as in Problem 6, 
with the difference that there we were told that the breadth was } of the length, while 
here we are told that the length is 24 times the breadth. 


' Cortainly a concrete object. Influenced by the derivative gpdt, “triangle,” Miller (op. cit, No. 567) 
and Gardiner doubtfully (Grammar, p. 522) have classed the sign with “Geometrical Figures," 

* The triangles in the figures annexed to Problems 17 (see below) and 4 have the aame form: see also 
the commentary below. The figures in PL xxxvi are facsimiles from the photographs, 

* The Egyptian expression “the bank of 24" is dealt with below, 

' See Griffith in Free, Soe. Bibl, Arch., 1993, 415. 

* Similarly Hiiad Pop, No, 52: “you are to multiply 20 (arurac) 5 times; result 10 (thousands.of- 
land." 

* See Peet, op. cit, 91 foll.; Gunn in Journal, x11, 133. 

' The italicized words actually occur in the Egyptian text. 
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A given aquare will have 2 times the area of a rectangle whose length is equal to 
a side of that square and is also 2) times as long as the adjacent sides. To find, then, 
the area of a square having its side equal to the length of our rectangle, you are to take 
the area of the latter 2! times; result 100, Of this 100 (arurae) you must now fake the 
square root, namely 10, to find the side of the square, equal to the length of our rectangle. 
You must now find the breadth of the latter; to do this, evoke I from} multiples or 
fractions of 24, for the number or numbers which effect this will give us the number 
which has the same relation to 1 that I has to 24. We find that the fraction 4 of 2} 
gives @ } (i... }), and that, of 21 gives }: since § and } are equal to 1, what results as 
the answer is 4+ 4, or 7; #e., 2 is to 1 as 1 is to 24. Now, as the length of our rect- 
angle has been found to be 10, apply (the fraction £) fo 10, that is, take 2 of 10, to find 
the breadth; result 4, But we know that the rectangle thus obtained has the dimensions 
of the sought triangle; therefore the latter is 10 (khet) un length by 4 (khet) in breadth, 

We might expect the solution to be followed, as in the preceding problem and in 
the very similar No. lV, by ik figure and some sort of proof ; but our ascribe has Tot 
provided these. 











In conclusion we must discuss the way in which our text expresses the relation 
between those dimensions of a triangle which we call “base” and “height,” but which 
the Egyptian called, among other names, “breadth” and “length,” thinking as he did 
of his plane geometrical figures as lying flat on the ground, and drawing his triangles 
with the “base” |ying vertically, and the “height” horizontally (cf. the figure annexed 
to No. 17), 

In the Rhind Papyrus, and in Moscow Pap., No. 4, what we call the “height” of a 
triangle is termed the emrdyet (mrjt), a word meaning, among other things, a “ quay" 
erected on a river-bank®. A glance at Fig. 1 will show scr Re 
how appropriate the term is; the “ upper” side AP of the Wine 
triangle ABO appears as the sloping river-bank®, and the ~~~Ja 
emroyet is the horizontal quay BD above it. Possibly : | 
the pictorial conception of the emrayet included not only © a 
the flat surface of the quay (BD), but also its edge (DA), Fig. 1. 
although the emrdyet as a dimension is of course BD alone and not the combined 
BD + DA. 

Now the word ideb (|| =- |=, idb) used in this problem means a “bank.” and seems 
so close in meaning to emrdyet that our first instinct is to regard it here as a mere 
synonym of this, If this were so, “length,” emroyet and web should all signify the same 
thing, namely what we moderns call the height of the triangle. A glance at the present 
problem shows that this is not the case, for ide) here means not the “length” but the 
ratio of “length” to “breadth.” 

The solution of the difficulty doubtless lies in the fact that despite the general 
similarity of meaning between the two words emroyet and ideb there is a distinct difference. 
Emréyet is a “quay,” that is to say, a horizontal structure at the edge of the water. 
Ideb is simply the bank of a river or canal. and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it is sloping. Consequently when these words are taken over into geometry as technical 


! On this operation sce Peet, op. cit, 14: Gunn in Journal, xm, 124-5. Note that the operation “ evoke 
* from y" means in owr terms divide « by y, and the operation “treat x to find »,” discussed p. 169, note |, 
above, means divide y by 2x. 

* See Peet, op. cit, 91 foll.; Journal, xm, 133. 

* See, however, p, 174, n. 1. 
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terma it is natural that emroyet should carry with it the idea of horizontality and deb 
the idea of slope. Let us now glance at Fig. 1, m which a triangle ABC has been 
placed in the position in which the Egyptian mathematician apparently pictured his 
triangles, i.¢., with its “breadth” BOC vertical. Let AD be drawn parallel to BC and 
BD perpendicular to AD from B. 

Now BD is the emrayet, a horizontal line, Let CD be joined. It is clear from the 
data of the problem that the ideb of 2) 1s the ratio BD: BC, and it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that it is called the ideb precisely because it is the measure of the slope 
of the line DC, the picture in the Egyptian mind being the bank of a river’. The 
Egyptian says that the “bank” is 2) just ae we say that a slope is 1 in 24 or, more 
technically, that the cotangent of the angle BOD is 24. 


Problem No, 17. 
(Transcription, Pls. xxxv, xxxvi.) 

Ezample of calculating a triangle. 

If you are told: A triangle of 2 thousand(s-of-land) in its area, and what you put on 
the length, you must put } thereof* on the breadth: 

You are to double the 2 thousands; result 40 (arurae). You are to treat — so as fo 
find 1; result, 24 times. You are to take 40 21 times; result 100. You are to caloulate us 
square root; result 10, See, wt is 10 (khet) in length. You are to take ¢ af LO; result 4. 
See, it is 4 (khet) on the breadth. 

You will find (it) right. 





“4 20 Total 100. Square root 10. 


Nores on THE Text, 


Lines 1,2. The writing \Jj-= (elsewhere in this book ||0— —) is interesting as 
showing the early reduction of p to 6 in this root, a change already known for the late 
period from |/o‘~ \ > cobre and \, [E> shdt] > Taig; of. Sethe in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 
L, 80. 

Lines 2, 4. The hieratic sign for | { is quite abnormally formed, but the reading is 
not in doubt. 

Line 3. <= is an interesting example of the Prospective Relative Form. 


1 If thie view be correct, and if one and the same picture is at the base of the terma enirdyet anil tadeb, 
it seems not improbable that the “ bank" on which the “quay” AJ is regarded aa built is () rather than 
BA (seo above, p. 173), the vertical edge of the quay heing thus AC not D4 (Fig. 1), Possubly the technical 
term fp-r for the base of the triangle belongs to the same mind-jucture, though we have no examples of its 
use in connexion with a quay or harbour. 

? Here and below, 2 is » translation of the “4 7," of the original, 
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Line 7. © a bungle of ae | 

Line 8. The abnormal determination of a dimension-word by ¢} occurs elsewhere in 
this book; ¢f. p. 178, note 4 below. 

Line §. This sentence frequently follows the solution of a problem im this book 
(cf. No. 14 below); it occurs also in Berlin Pap. 6619 (Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., xxxviu, 
Pi, 4), No, 3. 

Figure. In the original the triangle ts carelessly drawn, with no regard to the 
proportions, as in the transcription. Three of the numerals to the left (in the original) 
of the triangle are damaged, but traces remain of all of them, and of the reading there is 


no doubt. 


CoMMENTARY. 


In its nature and in the measures used’, this problem is similar to that of No. 7; 
the only difference is that here we are told that the breadth is 2 of the length, whereas 
in No. 7 we were told that the length was 21 times the breadth, statements which 
amount to the same thing, but which necessitate a variation in the Egyptian method of 
solution. As in No. 7, the given area of 2 thousands-of-land is doubled, giving 40 arurae, 
the equivalent of 4 thousands-of-land. The problem is now precisely similar to No. 6, 
and is worked out in the same way. 

There follows a figure accompanied by some of the detailed working, not, as in 
No. 6, by the proof. In the triangle is a 2, indicating its area, 2 thousands-of-land, 
Beneath this is 40, the area in @rurae of the rectangle formed by doubling the area of 
the triangle, Below are the three lines needed to arrive at the product of this 40 and 24, 
namely 100, and to the last line ts added “square root 10.”* Over the triangle stands 
not simply ite length 10 (thet) just found, but a 10 immediately preceded by a 1. It 
may be that the 1 marks the 10 as the object of multiplication in the following 
computation ; 

1 WwW 

¢ 4 
for to the left (in the orginal) of the “breadth™ is # 4, standing for ? of 10 = 4: but in 
such cases | as multiplier is always written in hieratic with a dot? instead of the usual 
stroke. Under the figures ¢ 4 stood the numeral 4; this is the measure in khet of the 
breadth, found by the above computation. As its correct place against the breadth was 
already filled up by the “{ 4," the writer placed it as close as possible below, 

The way in which the ratio of breadth to length of the triangle is stated in this 
problem is not without interest. In Problem 7 we saw that the ratio of length to breadth 
was expressed by the idiom “ideb of 24." For the contrary ratio, however, namely 
breadth as fraction of length, there appears to be no technical term. This fact would 
be fully in keeping with the view adopted above, pp. 173, 174, that ideh was simply the 
common word for a sloping bank taken over into geometry in the sense of the ratio of 
the length of a triangle to its breadth, ie. BD: BC in Fig. 1. If it be true that the 


' Note that the samo dimensions occur in the one problem (No, 51) in the Rhind Papyrus dealing with 
the triangle, a problem which is the converse of the two dealt with above: “If you are told: A triangle wf 
10 bhet on ita length (mri) and 4 thet in its breadth (fp-rj, what is its area ?......... (answer) its area is 
2 (thousands-of-Jand).” 

2 The lower part of this line is broken away; but the general dimensions of the vapv y 
there was no room for any further working-out, t — s of the papyrus show that 

2 Rendered, however, in our plates of transcription as a short stroke, 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv. 99 
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Egyptians measured slope by the number of units of length one must move ina horizontal 
direction in order to rise or fall a single unit in the vertical direction’, then “an ideb of 
91” is a reasonable expression for the ratio BD : BC, in which BU is regarded as being 
unity, and it is exactly parallel to our “slope of one in 24."* When, however, the 
converse tatio BC : BD, ie., 1:24, had to be expressed the technical term ide) was no 
longer suitable, for this was not the ratio by which the Egyptian was accustomed to 
measure slope. 


For our knowledge of the Middle Kingdom geometry of the triangle we now have 
four documents: Rhind Pap., No. 51, Moscow Pap., Nos. 7 and 17, discussed above, 
and No. 4, unpublished and incomplete, but of the same nature as Rhind Pap., No, 51%. 
On these the following general remarks may be made: 

1. They make it certain that the Egyptians of the period knew of the properties of 
the isosceles triangle which we should express by the following equations (@— area, 


A = height, b = base): ae _ 
ecw. ti dag/ mea: bah / wd, 


2, There is nothing to show that these calculations were restricted to isosceles 
triangles, In the formulation of the problems the general word #pdt, “triangle,” is used, 
and the solutions, both in the terms used and the methods employed, apply equally 
well to any sort of triangle. The figure attached to the Rhind problem is, it is true, 
isosceles; but that attached to Moscow Pap., No. 17, is definitely sealene*, as is the 
determinative of the word pdt in Moscow Pap., Nos. 4, 7, 17. In the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary, we may take it as quite probable that the calculations sum- 
marized in the preceding paragraph were known to be valid for all triangles. 


Problem No. 14. 
(Transcription, Pl. xxxvi.} 

Example of calculating a truncated pyramid. 

If you are told; A truncated pyramid of 6 for the vertical height by 4 on the base by 2 
on the top: ; 

You are to square this 4; result 16. You are to double 4; result 8. You are to square 
this 2 result 4. You ere to add the 16 and the & and the 4: result 28. You are to lake 
1 of G; result 2. You are to take 28 tice; result 56. See, it is of 56. 

You will find (it) right. 


t This is certainly the point of view adopted in calculating the slope of pyramids in Rhind Pap., Nos, 66 
to 698, where the batter, there called afd, is measured by the amount of horizontal divergence of the line 
of slope from the vertical in a vertical rise of one cubit 

? The parallel must not be pressed too far, for when we reach the steeper angles we teverse our 
phraseology and speak of a slope of 3 in | and eo on, , 

2 The obscure and fanlty hind Pap. No. 53 ta disregarded here. In Aimed Pap., No, 52 the transla- 
tion, Peet, op. cit, 34-5, Gunn in Jowrnal, x11, 123, of Aske as “truncated triangle” correctly renders. the 
idea conveyed by the Egyptian word, but obscures the fact that we have to do, from our standpoint, not 
with any sort of triangle but with a symmetrical trapesnidd. 

‘ That of No, 4 is damaged, but os far os it goes it resembles that of No. 17. 
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2 Squared 4 





, 2 I 28 
2 56 
4 | oe 
Squared, 16 2 8 Total 28 


Novres. ON THE Text. 


The text is well preserved and presents no difficulties. 

Line 5. The first determinative of h7)h has an abnormal form. 

Figure. The solid is of course represented, as in the hieratic ideogram (see below), 
as a simple trapezoid, and in the original is roughly drawn without regard to the 
proportions, as in the transcription, 


COMMENTARY. 


The problem is to determine the volume of what we call a truncated pyramid, or 
frustum of a pyramid, the data being the vertical height (stwti) and the respective 
lengths of the sides of the two squares which bound the solid below and above. 

If we call the height A and the sides of the lower and upper squares a and & 
respectively, the working may be represented as follows: 

Square «, result 16, Multiply a by 6, result 8, Square 6, result 4. Add these results, 
total 28. 

Take one-third of A, result 2. Multiply 28 by this, result 56, which is the volume 
sought. 

Expressing these operations by a general formula, we have 


V=(a* + ab + be) . , 


which ts exactly the formula used to-day to determine the volume of such solids. 

The figure, and the numbers which accompany it, are quite straightforward. In the 
centre of the figure stands its height, 6. Below is the side a, namely 4, “squared, 16," 
Similarly above we have the side b, namely 2, “squared, 4.°% On the left (in the original), 
opposite the 6 inside the figure, we read } 2, indicating that one-third of the height 6 
is 2. Below on the left (in the original) is the multiplication of a and 6, that is 4 
multiplied by 2, and this is followed by the total, 28, of the 16, the 8 and the 4. Above 
this is the final step, the multiplication of 28 by 2, giving 66. This number, which is 
that of the required volume, is then inserted in the figure, near the base. 

Preliminary to a general discussion of the problem, some remarks on the technical 
terms appear necessary. 

(a) The word for the solid with which the problem deals is written with an ideo- 
gram, namely, as in the figure, a trapezoid [\* the only possible two-dimensional 


' The hieroglyph will have had much the samo form as the hieratic sign, 


=3—3 
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representation in the absence of the perspective art. No phonetic elements being given, 
and the word not being known to us elsewhere, we are ignorant of its reading*. It 
should not be assumed as a matter of course that the Egyptians regarded this solid, as 
we do, as a modification of the pyramid; it is quite possible that its name was taken 
from some other construction or object of similar six-sided form*, especially when we 
recall that the funerary pyramids were in no case known to us truncated in their 
original state, Nevertheless, since a trapezoid was called Ask, “the truncated (fem.),” 
the feminine fpdt, “triangle,” being evidently understood’, our solid may have been 
analogously called Ask, “‘the truncated (masculine),” mr, “pyramid,” being understood; 
or perhaps mr-Ask, “truncated pyramid,” 

(b) The dimension of vertical height is expressed by | F ,\, @}, doubtless to be 
read #twii4: the word occurs elsewhere in this MS, but nowhere outside it to our 
knowledge. Its etymology is quite obscure to us; it has of course nothing to do with 
the ||_} |! dwt? of Rhind Pap., Nos, 45, 46, 60. That it here means “vertical height” 


F 


18 certain ®, 

(c) In lines 4 and 6, and in the operations accompanying the figure, we make the 
acquaintance of a technical term for “to square” a number; e.g., fr-ir-k 4 pr m A, 
“vou are to ealeulate this 4 in going”; 4 1 16, 4; squared, 16." A is of course the 
abbreviation of a verb of motion®; the idea underlying the term is obscure’. But 
doubtless, as with us, although the concrete name remains, the operation has long since 
become a purely arithmetical one. 

Turning now to a general consideration of this problem, we will firet record our 
admiration of the mathematicians who, with the modest means at their disposal, succeeded 
not merely in determining the volume of a truncated pyramid, but in expressing this 
determination by a formula which, while far from obvious, has the maximum elegance 
and simplicity, and which has not been improved upon during four thousand years of 
mathematical progress; and we will next enquire how they achieved this*®, Our enquiry 
will fall into the two parts: 





t Tt ia masculine; note the genitive al in line 2, and the pronoun #w in line 12, 

' Compare the plinths, on square bases, of the old solar obelisks, discussed Borchardt, Ae-Ffeiligtum 
des Kimigs Ne-woser-Het, 1, PLS; further the mastaba, which differs in form from our solid only in its 
oblong shape, and whose name, is, is sometimes written with the determinative /_\ in early times. 

* Riind Pap., No, 62; literally, “ having its tail cut off." : 

4 Por rai aa a determinative of a dimension-word of. No. 17, line 8. 

‘ Egyptian mathematical documents show a curious diversity in the words used to express the vertical 
height of 4 figure with sloping sides, In RAind Pap, Nos. 56-59 n, the height of a pyramid is pr-m-l, 
the literal meaning of which is doubtful; and that of a iwn (cone?), In No, 60, is Hi-n-Arw, im height 
upwards ". in Papi. Anoaafasi 1, 14.3, the height of it ramp with sloping aiies is simply Ai, “height” : and 
in 15.3 an obelisk is described as “of 110 cubits" itn ni And (this a6 an anatomical expression, “nasal 
bone (f)," Reeweil Champollion, 412), if thia be not the height along the slope; and here we have dterel. 

* Tt is strange that in Rhind Pap, No, 28, m A is used for simple addition; probably the A there 
stands for a different verb, ; . 

' Compare the explanation of tm (1), “square root," offered p. 170, note 1 above, 

* It may be objected that this problem perhaps does not contain the application of a general formula 
but is merely an empirical solution, based on some kind of trial, of a cuse involving very simple numbers, 
This can be disposed of at once, for were it the case the Egyptian could have given us only the answer, 
accompanied perhaps by a botched-up working, We may not even suppose that he jugeled with the 
a?+a6+6%, while 2 was one-third of A, for if he had done this he would have teated the formula in other 
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By what means could the early Egyptians determine the volume of a truncated 
pyramid ? 

How did the determination, when accomplished, furnish the method of calculation 
which we find employed? 

Now with one reserve, dealt with below, it is not a difficult matter to ascertain the 
volume of @ given truncated pyramid! by experimental means, namely by the fairly 
obvious method of division into parts and recombination of these parts into simple 
solids the sum of whose volumes will give the volume of the frustum. Make a frustum 
of manageable size and of some easily cut substance, and divide it by four vertical cuts, 
each one coinciding, as to part of its length, with one side of the upper surface, as shown 
in Fig. 2, in which the frustum is seen from the top, the thin lines representing the 
downward cuts. The fristum will now have been cut into nine parts, numbered 1 to 9 
in Fig. 2; these parts, all of which have the height of the frustum, fall into three classes: 

(2) Part No, 1, the central portion, a rectangular solid having the base equal to the 
upper surface of the frustum (Fig. 3, A). 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


(6) The four equal parts Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, each a wedge, in section a right-angled 
triangle, and having a base one side of which is equal to a side of the upper surface of 
the frustum, and the other side of which is equal to half the difference between the 
sides of the lower and upper surfaces of the frustum (Fig. 3, B). 

(c) The four equal parts Nos. 6, 7, 8,9. Each has two vertical surfaces and two 
oblique ones; it terminates at the top in a point, and its base, always square whatever 
be the proportions of the frustum, has the side equal to half the difference between the 
sides of the lower and upper surfaces of the frustum (Fig. 3, (). 

The combinations necessary to group these solids into larger and more regular ones 
become obvious after a few moments’ manipulation. Taking any two of the wedges 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and turning one of them upside-down, we find that they fit together 
into a rectangular solid having the same height and base as one of the wedges (Fig. 4, A). 
The other two wedges being similarly fitted together, and joined to the first pair with 
all the wedges in single file, we obtain a rectangular solid having a base double that of 
one of the wedges and equal in height to these (Fig. 4, B). To this we may now join 
part No. 1, m single file with the wedges, for, whatever the proportions of the frustum., 
any vertical face of the square-based part 1 will have the same breadth as that of the 





eases, by his assumed method of trial, and arrived easily at the discovery that it was a general formals. 
In other words, the application of a general formula is just as clear and certain here na it is in those 
problems in which the area of « circle is taken as the square of j of the diamater, 

' Called below “the frustum" for short. That it i« on a aquare base ia of course underste 
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vertical rectangular faces of the wedges, and the heights of all the parts are equal. We 
have now built up a rectangular solid equal in height to the frustum, and standing on 
a base the sides of which are respectively equal to the sides of the lower and upper 
surfaces of the frustum (Fig. 4, (). 





Fig. 4. 


Turning now to the four parts Nos, 6, 7, 8, 9, we find that if they are pushed 
together in the directions shown by the arrows in Fig. 2 until all their vertical faces are 
hidden and in contact with each other, they constitute a true pyramid having the height 
of the frustum, and a square base the side of which is equal to the difference between 
the sides of the lower and upper surfaces of the frustum (Fig, 4, D), 

By a method remote from those of pure geometry, let us say by cutting up a lump 
of half-dry Nile mud with a piece of stout thread, we have now converted a frustum 
into a rectangular solid and a pyramid. To find the volume of the former is of course 
an elementary matter’, and provided that we also know how to determine the volume 
of the pyramid (the reserve made above), we have only to add the two volumes to get 
that of the frustum. 

Now there is no direct evidence, from the mathematical documents or other sources, 
that the Egyptians knew the very simple caleulation required to determine the volume 
of a pyramid; yet it is almost inconceivable that they did not. Being accustomed, 
from the Third Dynasty onwarda, to construct large pyramids in stone and brick, and 
it being of the greatest importance to know in advance the amount of material, and 
made every effort in their power to solve the problem. Here again experiment yields 
the secret. If, again with Nile mud and a thread, we attempt to find it by dividing a 
model pyramid into parts and combining these, no useful results follow, because there 
will always be polyhedra which refuse to make wp into simpler solids. But the obvious 
way to make a small pyramid of some fairly soft substance is a take a rectangular solid 
on a square base (parallelepiped) and with two slanting downward cuts passing through 
the middle line GO’ of its upper surface to separate it into a central triangular prism 
with a wedge on each side of it, as shown in Fig. 5 a, Next, without removing the 
wedges from the prism, make two similar cuts passing through the line XX’ at right 
angles to OO". The result will be to divide the whole solid into nine parts. In the 


1 Just as the area of a rectangle can be shown graphically to be length x breadth, ao too the volume of 

he rectangular solid can be shown by experiment to be length x breadth « height. As ‘the computation of 
the fortuer requires only the conception of square measure, so that of the latter requires only the conception 
of cubic measure. It would seem that Egyptian writers on mathomatics took thig knowledge for pranted, 
for we nowhere find the volume of s rectangular solid as the subject of a problem, although there are of 
course a number of probleme which incidentally involve this determination. 
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centre will remain a pyramid, visible in Fig. 55, on a square base, and of the same 
height as the original parallelepiped. Resting against its four sides we shall have four 
equal tetrahedra, two of which are shown detached in Fig. 55, Between each pair of 
these tetrahedra is another tetrahedron (e.g., OPA'B'S in Fig. 5a) whose vertex B is 
one of the corner points of the square base of the original figure, whose base is a square, 
OPX'B’, forming a quarter of the upper surface of the parallelepiped, and one of whose 
edges BH is at right angles to this base. The position and shape of these last four 
tetrahedra can easily be imagined from Fig. 5c, where they have been removed, leaving 
only the central pyramid with the other four tetrahedra attached to its sides. 





Fig. 5, 


Now it is obvious that these four corner tetrahedra, OPX’'B'R, etc., can be fitted 
together (exactly in the manner of those which we obtained by cutting up a frustum of 
a pyramid, p. 180) to form a pyramid precisely similar and equal to that left in the 
centre of the parallelepiped. We have thus dissected our parallelepiped into two equal 
and similar pyramids and four tetrahedral, This result may Well have suggested to the 


‘ Modern geometry can deal with the problem very neatly at this: point. For suppose we take the 
central prisin left in Fig. Sa after the detachment of the two wedges one on each side and halve it 
symmetrically by a plane parallel to those of its two triangular ends, 
passing through the middle point P of its top edge. Let AAQR, 
Fig. 6, be the rectangular base of this figure and OP its top edge, 
Now let two cuts be made, one in the plane PAB and the other in 
the plane PA. The figure is now separated into three tetrahedra, 
PASO (which is the same figure as that detached in the foreground 
in Fig. 56), PARQ and PARO of which the last two together make 
up half the pyramid in tho centre of Fig. 64. But these three 
tetrihedra are all equal, since each pair stands on an equal base 
and is of the same vertical height. Hence the tetrahedron 
PABO=4 (PABQ+PARGQ)=4 the solid PABOR, which solid is 
clearly half the pyramid of Fig. 64. Thus the four such tetrahedra 
formed by the construction of Fig. 6 are together equal to the central 
pyramid. 

We are not prepared to assume that the Egyptians were aware of 
the theorem on which this result is based, namely that two solid 
figures of the same type on equal bases and of the same vertical height areequal in yolume. On the other 
hand there can be little doubt that they did experiment in cutting up solid figures, just as they also doubtless 
experimented in cutting up ppyros figures in two dimensions, and the dissection of a prism by the very 
aimple method described above, followed by the discovery that the thres dissected portions were of the 
same weight, and therefore of the same volume, may have afforded material for fruitful thought, 





f 
Fig. €. 
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Egyptian the possibility of some constant relation between the volumes of the pyramids 
and that of the parallelepiped from which they were cut, and since the four 
remaining tetrahedra cannot be combined into any simpler solid we may suppose that he 
had recourse to weighing, which would at once reveal the fact that the four tetrahedra 
are together equal to each of the two pyramids, Consequently each pyramid is one-third 
height « base 
5 

We see, then, how the Egyptian could easily find out that the volume of a given 
frustum is the sum of the volumes of two solids both having the height of the frustam, 
one a rectangular solid the base of which has the sides of the lower and upper surfaces 
of the frustum, and the other 4 pyramid the base of which is the square of the 
difference between the sides of the lower and upper surfaces of the frustum. Knowing 
how to find the volumes of these solids, he would he able to say that the volume of a 
frustum ia equal to the lower side times the upper side times the height, plus one-third 
of the square of the difference between the lower and upper sides times the height, or 
as we should express it, calling as before the height A, the lower side a and the upper 


=, 
one 6: V= (o.t) 42. 


To simplify? the formula thus arrived at it would first be necessary to know that 
the sum of two or more products having the same multiplier is equal to the product of 
the sum of the multiplicands and the common multiplier—the “distributive law” which 
we symbolize by the formula ax + bx = (a + hb). This was well known to the Egyptians, 
and is implied notably in the calculations contained in Nos. 62, 63 of the Rhind Papyrus. 
It underlies even simple calculations of book-keeping, such as that the total number of 
loaves consumed by gang A of 13 men, each of whom consumes 8 loaves, and gang 8, 
of 18 men, each of whom consumes the same amount, can be ascertained most simply 
by adding 13 and 18 and multiplying the sum 31 by &. 

This being the case, we can see how the matter would be simplified by making the 
height the multiplier of all the rest, and recasting the calculation thus: the volume of 
the frustum is the lower side times the upper side, added to one-third of the square of 
the difference between the lower and upper sides, the whole multiplied by the height; 


4“ 
or, 48 we should put it, ¥ = \a ~O+ (a | h. 

At this point the Egyptian, whose solutions of problems were often very cumbrous, 
might well have rested content; that this was not the case was perhaps due to tc Fook 
that the quantities now collectively multiplied by the height may be regarded as areas, 
expressible in terms of the sides bounding the upper and lower Aorizontal surfaces of 
the frustum. One of these areas, indeed, is the rectangle formed by the longer and 
shorter of those sides, the other is one-third of a square of which the sides are equal to 
the difference between those sides. The Egyptian mathematician may have felt that 
just as it had been necessary to split up the solid frustum and recombine ita parts to 
obtain its yolume, so something might result if he drew out these areas attempted 





of the original paralleleprped in volume, or V = 





! ‘The writers are entirely indebted to Mr. B. Engelbach for the essentials of the following method of 
resolving, by very simple means, the experimentally ascer vined yolume of the frustum into the formula 
of the Mostow Papyrus. ‘The method is intentionally presented in the most concrete way possible; the 
Egyptian investigator may have reached his end partly or wholly by more abstract methods, but it is not 
necessary to assume this. 
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to combine them. But here he would meet with a diffieulty, for the second of these 
two areas is equal to one-third of a given square; either it must itself be a square the 
side of which it would in most cases be impossible to determine exactly, or it must be 
some other rectangle the proportions of which would be optional, and which would 
therefore be quite unsuited to serve in the establishment of a general formula. This 
difficulty could be removed by multiplying the two areas by three and dividing their 
multiplier, the height, by the same number, on the principle that the product of two 
quantities remains unaltered if one be multiplied and the other divided by the same 





number: rey = xe." 
i 


Here, again, the writers are unable to point to any definite evidence that this 
principle was known to the Egyptian, but it is such a simple one that it is difficult to 
believe that he was ignorant of it, If it be granted that he could and did apply it here, 
the resulting formula would run: the volume is equal to the lower side times the upper 
side, multiplied by three, together with the square of the difference between the lower 
and upper sides, the whole multiplied by one-third of the height!; or 


V = {Sab + (a — hj} 
His chances of finding another formula would now be improved by the fact that not 


only, by the elimination of square root, are 
his areas easy to draw ont, but he has now | 
four of them to manipulate instead of two. | 
Taking, for example, a = 5, b—3, he would 
have three rectangles each 5 x 3, and one 
small square with side 2 (Fig. 7). 

Drawing these figures to scale, and perha ps | 
cutting them out of papyrus, he would now Fig 7 
have to see into what other figures they might a 
combine. Once he had combined them in such a way that two of the rectangles and 
the square had a disposition similar to that in Fig. 8, with the third rectangle in any 
position relative to this group (e.g., in such combinations as those shown in Fig. 9%), 
he could hardly help seeing that the two rectangles and square together formed two 
squares equal to the lower and upper square surfaces of the frustum respectively, and 
that one of the a.b rectangles was left over. After ascertaining that this held good with 
frusta of various proportions, he would be able to say: the volume of a frustum is 
equal to the square forming its lower surface, added to the square forming its upper 
surface, added to the product of the sides of its upper and lower surfaces, the whole 
multiplied by one-third of the height. All that would remain would be to range the 
first three quantities in descending order of magnitude (for, given a >6, then a* > ah = 6°), 


and he would have reached the elegant formula V = (a? + ah + b*) : which we find in 
the Moscow Papyrus and which is used to-day. 





' This conversion would doubtless sliggest itself more easily to him if “one-third of the height” 
already entered into the formula for determining the volume of a pyramid, ie, if that formula were 





base «4 rather than oes or — i 


* There are four other dispositions similar to these, and an indefinite number of leas compact ones, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 24 
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To be able to determine the volume of a truncated pyramid was specially important 
to the Egyptians, for, as Mr. Engelbach points out, an obelisk is a tall truncated 
pyramid surmounted by a small pyramid of greater batter, and for successfully removing 
it from the quarry-bed and transporting and erecting it, it was very necessary to know 
its exact weight, There were also large masonry plinths of the sort referred to on p. 178, 
note 2 above, of which it would be most useful to know the exact volume before 


building. 





Fig. &. 
Scale double that of Fig. 9. 





That the present writers have appended such lengthy commentaries to their transla- 
tions of the four problems results chiefly from the extremely summary form of the 
solutions, which has made a good deal of interpretation necessary. For these solutions, 
like those of the other geometrical problems extant, deal only with the numbers or 
measures contained in the problems set; the mathematical author directs hia reader to 
perform certain operations to arrive at the answer, but gives him no reasons® for these 
with reference either to the particular problem or to general geometrical principles. Th 
fact, the geometrical problems are treated purely as arithmetical ones. 

One wonders how the ancient student used these texts. It is very probable that 
they were not his sole source of knowledge, but that he also received oral instruction 
from a teacher. But did the student necessarily learn from his master the geometrical 
principles underlying the written solutions? or was he not to concern himself (unleas 
specially interested) with principles or reasons, but to acquire from the texts a mere tule 
of thumb by which to attack analogous problems as best he might ? | | 
_ There is an indication—it can hardly be called evidence—that the latter was the 
intention of the compilers of mathematical handbooks, It will have been nition that 
the numbers and quantities given in the problems set are those which lead to the 
simplest answers consistently with the easiest working out—a feature which is slightly 
irritating to the modern reader, In No. 6 the breadth of the anolosre 4040 be # of the 
length, #.¢., the sides are to be as 3 to 4, 0 the area is given as containing 12 units 


| 1 Excepti ayes “you are to doulile the area,” Moscow Pap., No. 7; “you are to combine ite basa with 
the cut side,” Rhind Pap,, No, 52; “you are to divide one cubit by the batter doubled.” ibidd., No. 57 + and 
perkaps the references to “its rectangle,” ibid., Nos. 61, 82. an eis 

' Exceptions: “you are to reckon with 8 to find 6, for this is half the height,” RAind Pap., No. 59, and 


similar explanations in No, 57 and in a geometrical problem (unpublished) of the Moscow Papyrus 
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in order that the number of which the square root has to be taken may be the very 
easy one 16, and that the answer may be that the sides are 3 and 4. In Nos. 7 and 17 
the lengths of the triangles are to be to their breadths as is 5 to 2; consequently their 
areas are given not as | but as 2 thousands-of-land, so that the number from which the 
square root has to be taken may be not the difficult 50 but the easy 100, and the 
answers, 1) by 4 khet, are only double the simplest ones possible. In No. 14 the dimen- 
sions of the frustum are double the very simplest ones conceivable, which would he 
lower side 2, upper side 1, height 3, and these were probably avoided so that the student 
might not be confused by the unique square 17=1. A like simplicity characterizes 
most of the other geometrical problems. Now from our standpoint this simplicity is a 
defect; we feel that some difficult divisions and square roots would have been more 
instructive to the student as showing that the problem does not depend for being solved 
on containing only fours and sixes and hundreds, and that in the case of square roots 
he would see what degree of accuracy was expected when the roots would not “come 
out” exactly. 

The present writers suggest that this elementary simplicity was given to the problems 
that they might be the easier to learn by heart; that the education of the student 
consisted partly in his committing them to memory in order to be able to apply them, 
mutatis mutandis, to similar ones that might arise. A person who used Moscow No. 14, 
for example, in this way would be under no necessity of understanding the principles 
involved in the solution; confronted with a truncated pyramid of different size and 
shape, he need but substitute its lower side, upper side and height for the 4, 2 and 6 of 
his memorized model to reach the correct answer mechanically. Obviously the form in 
which we find the problems is extremely well adapted for this purpose, for the simpler 
the numbers given and the answer, and the easier the working out, the better they will 
be remembered; and even if the student understood the principles involved, it would 
be unnecessary to include them in what is to be memorized. 

If this view be correct, the geometrical “problems” (and not only the geometrical 
ones) of the Middle Kingdom treatises are to be regarded not as problems containing 
formulae but as formulae to be applied to the solution of problems. 


The writers cannot conclude without testifying their indebtedness to Mr. R. Engel- 
bach, not only for many suggestions embodied in the text, but in particular for a 
contribution of such magnitude and importance (see p- 182, note 1) that his name 
should rightly stand-at the head of the article as joint-author. 


24-9 
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A NOTE ON THE EGYPTIAN MUMMIES IN THE 
CASTLE MUSEUM, NORWICH 


By WARREN RK. DAWSON 
With Plate xxxvu. 


For many years the Castle Museum, Norwich, has possessed two Egyptian mummies 
that have long been familiar objects to visitors. The collection has lately been enriched 
by the addition of a third specimen, the gift of H.M. the King. On the 30th March 
1929 the Curator, Mr. Frank Leney, was kind enough to allow me facilities for a 
thorough examination of these interesting specimens, and aa no account of them has 
hitherto been published, I now offer a full description of one of them, and some notes 
upon the other two. 


I. The Mummy from Sakkarah. 


This mummy, in a wooden anthropoid coffin, was presented to the museum on the 
Lith December 1827 by James Morrison, M.P.! It had apparently been unrolled before 
it came into the possession of the museum. Morrison presented another mummy a few 
years later to London University, and mention is made of this second specimen by 
Pettigrew in his famous “book, but he makes no reference to the Norwich mummy and 
had apparently never seen it*. 

The coffin is typical of the Saite Period (Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 663-525 8.c.) and is of 
the “pedestal” pattern then in vogue. The style of the decorations and the orthography 
of the inseriptions are also quite unambiguous as to date. It was made for a man 
named | o—, Heribrer, but the mummy within it is that of a woman. Whether this 
substitution was carried out by the Egyptians in antiquity or by their modern successors 
we do not know, as nothing appears to have been recorded of the finding of this mummy. 
Modern Egyptian antiquity dealers when selling a mummy-case will often substitute for 
its original inmate another mummy if the former is in poor condition. Such substitu- 
tions are very obvious when we find, for instance, an Eleventh Dynasty mummy in a 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty case. It seems likely, however, that the ancient Egyptians them- 
selves are responsible for the usurpation of Heribrer’s cottin, for the mummy within it is, 
as we shall see, of the same period. 

The Norwich mummy had been unrolled before it reached the museum, but it has 


' James Morrison waa born in 1790 and died in 1857, and waaa very remarkable man, From modest 
beginnings he rose to great eminence in commercial life and had a distinguished political career. He 
amassed « large fortune and made an extensive collection of antiquities and works of art. For one year he 
was Treasurer of the Zoological Society, See P. Chalmers Mitchell, Centenary History of the Zoological 
Society of Lonalon (1929), 64, and het. of National Biography, xr, 1005, 

* History of Egyptian Mummies (1834), Introd. xx. I have recently published a portrait of Pettigrew 
in Mémoires de l' Inet, d Egypte, xu (1929), PL i. 
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been rewrapped by replacing the bandages in an arbitrary manner so as to expose the 
face and the nght hand. The mummy is that of a woman, probably under middle age', 
and of small stature (5 feet)*. It is very dark in eolour owing to the lavish use of 
black, pitch-like resin’. 

The head was formerly completely covered by a hard carapace of resin-impregnated 
linen, This still adheres to the hinder portion of the head, but it has been removed 
from the face and from the top of the skull, The face is black, but the skin is reddish 
on the forehead, where there is the well-marked impression of a linen fillet once bound 
tightly round the brow. The hair has been eut short like a man’s, and is of an auburn 
shade. The ears are still embodied in their resinous covering, and it is accordingly not 
possible to ascertain whether the lobules have been pierced. The eyelids are open, and 
the sockets filled with a packing of linen pushed in over the collapsed eye-balls. No 
artificial eyes have been inserted in the orbits, as was customary in the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-second Dynasties. 

The brain has been removed through the nostrils, the ethmoid bone having been 
pierced on both sides of the septum. The skull is full of packing material, probably 
linen dipped in resin, as it is somewhat springy when pressed with a probe. There is no 
packing In the nasal fossae. 

The lips are parted, and expose the incisor teeth. The upper teeth project con- 
siderably over the lower, like those of the royal mummies of the Tuthmoside period. 
The head is inclined somewhat towards the right shoulder. 

The arms are laid at the sides of the body: the hands, with fingers extended, resting 
on the frontal aspect of the thighs. The right hand has been broken off at the wrist. 
The fingers still retain the innermost linen bandages, but the thumbs are uncovered and 
show the “thimble” of epidermis which was carefully cut to retain the naila when the 
rest of the epidermis peeled off in the macerating bath. The nails are rather long, but 
neatly trimmed, I did not examine the feet, as 1 wished to avoid disturbing the 
wrappings as far as possible, 

I removed the bandages so as to expose the chest and pubie region. The innermost 
bandages, impregnated with black resin, still adhere to the skin. There is a small 
puncture (accidental; not made by the embalmers) in the chest, and through this I 
inserted a probe and found that the thorax had been eviscerated and a small quantity 
of packing material inserted in the vacant cavity. I had no means of ascertaining 
whether the heart was im situ. It was usual to leave the heart in place attached to its 
great vessels, and not to remove it with the other organs of the chest. The embalming- 
wound in the left flank is very difficult to discern, owing to its edges having been 
brought into apposition, and the whole area covered with adhesive linen and resin. So 
far as it can be made ont, the embalming-wound (through which all the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera were removed) seems to have been a slightly oblique incision, about 


' Tt is possible to give « fairly accurate estimate of age only in cases where the bones are available for 
examination, The evidence of the teeth cannat be relied on, 04 the coarse food eaten by the Egyptians 
aften cansed severe wear of the teeth even in early life. 

* This is below the average for European women. The average height of twelve adult ancient 
Egyptian women of various periods from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties whose mummies 
have been measured is 1°550 metres. (=5 ft. | in.). Some allowance must of course be made for thie 
shrinkage resulting from the embalming-process, 

* T take this opportunity of repeating that resin, and not bitumen, aa commonly stated, was the staple 
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34 inches long, its upper end slightly below the level of the navel, and its direction 
nearly parallel to the line of the groin. 

The body-wall of the abdomen has been broken in the region of the symphysis 
pubis, and through this gap it was possible to observe large masses of linen that had 
been inserted into the abdominal cavity as packing material after the removal of the 
internal organs’. The pudenda and perineum are free from the linen and resin that 
elsewhere adhere to the body, and they were evidently originally covered by a linen pad, 
a device that was customary in preparing female mummies. The labia majora have 
been pushed inwards and in close apposition, so that the rima pudendi is inconspicuous. 
There is, of course, no trace of pubic hair; this was lost with the epidermis during the 
macerating process. 

The body was originally wrapped in large quantities of linen of various textures and 
of excellent quality. This linen has been distributed over the body by those who first 
unrolled the mummy, and some large pieces, 8 to 12 inches in breadth, placed trans- 
versely over the mummy so as to give it a neat appearance for exhibition, The right 
hand, which now protrudes from the bandages, was originally, of course, concealed 
beneath them. 

The general method of treatment resembles that of Theban mummies of the same 
period, and the details of technique allow us to date the mummy to the Saite period. 
A Theban mummy of this period that I recently examined in the British Museum con- 
forms almost exactly to the same details*. There are, however, certain differences which 
may probably be assigned to variation in the local methods of technique. The British 
Museum mummy had been treated with resin of a better quality, for the skin was not 
darkened to the same extent, and the bandages came away clean from the body, 
whereas in the Norwich mummy they are tightly adhesive over the greater part of the 
surface. It would appear that the innermost wrappings had been dipped in very thick, 
dark resin and applied while the resin was “ tacky.” There are two features present in 
the Norwich mummy that were retained at Sakkdirah as aurvivals of earlier methods 
after they had been discontinued at Thebes, These are: the head-fillet, general in the 
‘Twenty-first and Twenty-second Dynasties, and still surviving in the Twenty-fourth at 
Thebes, though abandoned after that date®: and secondly, the fillmg of the eye-sockets 
with linen packing, a feature usually absent from Saite mummies from Thebes, although 
common in earher periods. 


Il. The Mummy of Nesmin from Ekhmim. 


The wrappings of this mummy have never been disturbed, and consequently no 
examination of the body is possible; but it is, externally at least, a good specimen of 


the embalmer’s art in Ptolemaic times. It is an excellent example of the degeneration 
in the use of cartonage easing. During the Pyramid age it was customary to paint the 
features of the mummy on the outermost wrappings of the face in order to perpetuate 
the personal identity of the deceased. In the Eleventh Dynasty the same object was 
attained by modelling a head-piece made of a kind of paste-board known as cartonage, 


* This breakage of the body-wall was not done by the embalmers. It is an accidental fracture made in 
modern times, probably in the attempt to remove the tightly adhesive Wrappings, 
? Journal, xm (1927), 156-159, 


+ W. BR. Dawson, Proceedings of the Soctety of Antiquariea of Scotland, uxt (1927), 205-296 [Twenty- | 
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which, like the earlier painted examples, was intended to be a portrait of the dead man. 
From this beginning was evolved the anthropoid coffin of the familiar type on which 
the features and ornaments of the deceased were detailed with great elaboration. In the 
New Kingdom, the cartonage head-piere had given place to a complete shell of cartonage, 
covering the whole of the mummy. This “one-piece suit” was laced up the back after 
the mummy had been placed within it. The Norwich Museum possesses an excellent 
specimen of this kind in the next mummy to be mentioned. The one-piece cartonage 
case persisted until the Thirtieth Dynasty and into early Ptolemaic times, but it soon 
degenerated into four or more separate elements. The head-piece, made separately, 
reverted to the Eleventh Dynasty type, consisting of the face surrounded by a heavy 
wig. The breast-ornaments were designed on a second piece, or group of pieces, those 
of the legs on a third, whilst the feet were enclosed in a fourth piece of cartonage, known 
as the “boot,” on the sole of which the sandals are usually depicted with great elabora- 
fion. The separate pieces of cartonage were sewn on to the outer shroud, which was 
often dyed red*. The mummy of Nesmin is a good example of this procedure. 

Ekhmim, or Akhmim, from whence this mummy was obtained, stands on the site of 
the ancient Khemmis, the Panopolis of the Greeks, which was the capital of a separate 
Nome. The Egyptians named it |n}e, #pu, also =~ © (@, Khenti-Min (with many 
variants of spelling), after its god, the ithyphallic Min?: whence are derived the 
Coptic again, Shomin, and the modern Arabic ..1,'Ekhmim. When the late Sir Gaston 
Maspero explored the site of the necropolis of this town more than forty years ago, he 
wrote: “Jamais cimetiére antique ne mérita mieux que celui d'Akhmim le nom de 
nécropole. C'est vraiment une ville, dont les habitants se comptent par milliers et se 
lévent tour 4 tour i notre appel, sans que le nombre paraisse en diminuer depuis deux 
ans. J'ai exploré la colline sur une longueur de trois kilométres au moins, et partout je 
l'ai trouvée remplie de restes humaines. Non seulement elle est pereée de puits et de 
chambres, mais toutes les fissures naturelles, toutes les failles du calcaire ont été 
utilisées pour y déposer les cadavres3,”" The city of Ekhmim was one of the oldest in 
Egypt, and tombs of all periods from the Old Kingdom to the age of Christianity have 
been found there‘. 


Ti. The Mummy of ‘Ankh-Hor. 


This fine specimen of a mummy in its intact cartonage casing, together with the lid 
of its wooden coffin (Pl. xxxvii), was presented to Norwich Museum in 1928 by H.M. the 
King. The mummy had been for some years at Sandringham House, 

I assumed at first that this mummy was one of the nineteen brought to England in 
1869 by King Edward VII, after his visit to Egypt (as Prince of Wales) in 1868. All 
these latter, however, belonged to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty and were typical examples 
of the period’, They have been dispersed to various collections. A careful examination 
of the cartonage and of the coffin-lid, however, at once convinced me that in spite of 


! For examples of Ptolemaic mummies fashioned in this way see Elliot Smith and Dawson, Egyptian 
Mfummaes, frontispiece (in colour); Ared, Survey of Nubia, Report for 1908-9 (1912), Pls, 26-28, 30, 32 ; 
op. cit, Hepert for 1909-10 (1915), Pl, 28, ate, 

* The name of the man whose mummy has just been described, —) 7 ¥#, Vermin, means “ belonging 
to Min." : 

* Bulletin cle f Jnat, Eqyptien, 2nd ser., v1 (1BSH) a Kinetas ale mythologies, t (1899), 215, 

‘ PLE. Newberry, The Juserihed! Tombs of Etimim, Liverpool Amnals, rv, 99-1230, 

* They were described by Samuel Birch, Prana, Royal Soe. of Literature, new ser., x (1870), 1-29. 
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the label, “Twenty-sixth Dynasty or later,” the Norwich mummy and its case are in 

reality some three centuries earlier in date, and must be assigned to the Twenty-first or 

Twenty-second Dynasties. The workmanship of the cofiin, the nature of the scenes 

decorations and the orthography of the inscriptions do not tally with the fashions of the 

Twenty-sixth Dynasty but are comparable with those revealed by the coffins and 

mummies of the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Dynasties of which so many examples 

now exist in various collections. A great many finds of mummies of this latter period 

have been made during the last hundred years, the largest being the great “haul” of 152 

mummies made at Dér el-Bahri by Grébaut in 1891". Further deposits of mummies of | 
this period have been found during the last ten years in the same district. 

On the coffin-lid is represented the weighing of the heart from the Book of the 
Dead, and it is depicted in the style usual in the funerary papyri and coffins of the 
period. The female divinity with three heads (lion, crocodile and brazier) is a graphic . 
abbreviation for three demons usually represented separately and which are, together 
with others, very commonly seen in Twenty-first Dynasty funerary scenes, as is aleo the 
large serpent in front of the throne of Osiris*. Beneath the weighing-scene ts the text 
of the so-called “Negative Confession,” in which 42 gods are invoked and a disclaimer 
for the committal of a specified sin associated with each. The order in which the names 
of the gods is given is here very promiscuous. Those that are usually first in the list m 
the texts of the New Kingdom are here written in the lowest register, just above the 
feet, The text in this example does not follow either the approximate order of the 
earlier copies, nor the definite sequence adopted in the Saite Period. 

The mummy is that of a priest of Amiin named + | ‘\\¥}, *Ankh-Hor (“ Horus 
lives”), and it and the coffin are in a perfect state of preservation. The ornamentation 
has been carried out by the ancient craftsman with great care, and the realism of the 
face, both of the cartonage mark and of the coffin, is enhanced by life-like imlaid arti- 
ficial eyes. On the surface of the coffin-lid, the prominences of the knees are very 
skilfully rendered. 


'G. Maspero, Guide dv visiteur au Muade dia Caire, ed, 4 (1915), 274 ff. ; G. Dareasy, dan. Sere, 1 
(TSO), 14) fy op. cat, vi (107), 3 if. 

* E. Chassinat, La seconde trouwnlle de Deiral-Bahari: 1° partie, Sarcophages (1008), passim ; 
G. Daressy, Cerewsila dea Cachettes Hoyales (1900), Pla. 44, 48, 66, and often; Budge, The Greenfield 
Papyrus (1912), PL 106; Blackman, Journa/, ¥ (1918), Pls. 4, 5; Mariette, Papyrus de Houlag, O11, 
Pla. 19-21 ; Pap, Lowere 3287 ; and many other examples. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF VELAR, PALATAL AND 
DENTAL STOPS IN COPTIC 


By W. H. WORRELL 


The confusion between = and s in Coptic is a serious obstacle to an equal mastery of 
Boheirie and Sahidic, The telationship between words in the two dialects and in Egyptian 
does not at once appear. Tables have to he consulted, tables which are not easily rationalized, 

This confusion exists, partly because the problem is itself complicated; partly because 
discussion of it so often fails to consider sounds, and so often stops with being merely 
descriptive. £.g.: the table on p. 16 of Steindorff's Koptische Grammatik (2nd ed., 1904) 
equates symbols, not sounds, and is merely descriptive, So also the various sections 
therein referred to. We do not learn the true, or hypothetical, values of the conventional 
symbols in terms of precise phonetics, The terminology is vague, What is a ‘‘ guttural”? 
Evidently a velar, since here we find x and &. But on p. 7 we read that + has the phonetic 
value of “tsch, jetzt sch”: therefore not velar after all, Of course, the velar value is 
derived from the observation of Sahidic orthography, while the palatal value comes from 
the actual pronunciation of modern Boheiric (probably) as observed and set down by 
Stern (Koptische Grammatik, 1880, 16). The beginner in Coptic pays little attention to 
this section of grammar, and proceeds to learn the usual pronunciation, which is really 
Boheiric applied to Sahidie, The resulting conventional pronunciation is fatal to all reason- 
ing about the sounds involved. Arabic transliteration shows that the probable values 
of x wv + are nearer tog b d di than to the k pf Wi assigned to them on pages 6-7. Not 
to know that they are partly voiced (mediae) or fully voiced, again blocks the way to any 
rationalization of the history of sound-changes. On the other hand, any attempt at 
rationalization must be based upon the unimpeachable observations begun by Lepsius 
(Standard Alphabet, 1868, Zeitschr. J. dg. Spr., v, 71), and continued by Stern and 
Steindorff (ap. eit.). 

The sounds to be discussed are represented in the conventional transcription of Egypto- 
logy by the symbols t kg tt dd, and the first step is to decide if possible upon actual 
phonetic values for them. 

About three of these sounds there can be little doubt: & gt were at one time equivalent 
to the Semitic sounds represented by 5 5 A, and were therefore & gt. 

Two of the sounds are more doubtful. They are said on the whole to correspond to the 
Semitic sounds represented by the letters p and , whose values are not certainly known: 
andin reality the correspondences are more complicated than that. Too much reliance should 
not be placed upon transliterations of Semitic words into Egyptian by practical scribes as 
late as the New Empire. Such a seribe would represent an unfamiliar sound by its nearest 
equivalent according to his local dialect. Did not the Greeks write Ver- for nuyen- and 
Yev- for tayen- and ¥¥¢ for Mit’; and do they not still write uzad«de for balcone, simply 
because they have no characters for the strange sounds? The letters jf and © may have 
stood for simple & and ¢ respectively, followed by a glottal explosion, ?, the oldest 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xy" a5 
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“emphatic” sounds, still heard in Abyssinian Semitic and in certain Hamuitic languages; 
or they may have been “emphatics"' of the Arabie kind: the first having become a voce- 
less velar stop, g, and the second a voiceless velarized dental, ¢. In either case they stood 
for unaspirated stopa, in contrast to the normal aspirated, ft, We cannot tell whether 
the nearest sounds in Egyptian at that time were likewise g and ¢, or merely the half- 
voiced, unaspirated, stops 7 and d. As there is already a g-sound in the language, with its 
own sign, but no d-sonnd with its own sign, we may suppose that a voiceless uvular stop, 
q, did exist alongside of k and g; but no “emphatic” sound alongside of t. It would be 
strange to find p and 5, & and g, and not f and d. If a velarized sound ¢ ever existed, it 
had been absorbed by d, as there is no separate character for it, The velar stop g survived, 
with a special character, because it is not the same as a velarized dental, and does not 
share the same history. Probably all the “emphatics” of this kind had disappeared from 
Egyptian by the time of written fixation. There is only one other, d, that is commonly 
supposed to be an “emphatic,” and reasons for rejecting that supposition will be found in 
the next paragraph. 

The last two sounds in the list, f and d, are most difficult of all to identify, To equate 
them with D and ¥ does not help; for, though the value of D is «, the possible values 
of ¥ are many. It is hard to make any scheme of sound-change without supposing that 
t and d are voiceless and voiced counterparts, otherwise identical, as any experimenter 
will soon discover, But D and ¥ are certainly not such counterparts. | | 

Erman, in his elementary Hieroglyphen (1912, 24), defines £ and d cautiously as 
“varieties” of ¢ and d respectively. They could not well have been ‘“‘emphatics”; for in 
that case ¢ would have been the voiceless member of the pair; and, because “emphatic,” 
would have been incapable of aspiration in Boheiric. Both its dental and palatal 
descendants are aspirated in Boheiric, The commonest “variety” of dental is the 
palatal, and the palatal may develop out of the dental or out of the velar, Supposing 
then that ¢ and d are palatala, we immediately find support in the fact that -f and -In, 
Egyptian pronominal suffixes, are parallel to the oldest Semitic forms -Ai and -kind, The 
velar k became the palatalized velar &, and finally the palatal, f, under the influence of the 
palatalizing vowel, i. We may reasonably suppose then that ¢ and d were f and d. 

In summary: k kgttdd may be given the values g kg tidd. 

Four changes took place in this stock of sounds: (1) Palatals became dentals, (2) The 
uvular became velar, (3) Velars became palatals, (4) Voiced and voiceless became confused. 
The first three are due to one tendency: shifting the point of articulation forward. 

(1) As early as the Middle Kingdom the palatals, i d, in most cases became dentals, ¢ d. 
It would be desirable to know what were the determining factors in the exceptional cases. 
This change is reflected in writing. 

(2) Later than the above, because not reflected in the writing, the voiceless uvular, q, 
seems to have become the voiced velar, gy, and then to have been indistinguishable from 
the g: a common change in Arabic dialects. 

(3) Still later, certainly after q had become a velar, the velars, £ g, became partly or 
wholly palatalized, & g or ¢ d, im some cases. Again it would be desirable to know the 
determining factors. Here the northern and southern dialects diverge. In the north the 
new sounds seem to have become completely palatal, and therefore indistinguishable from 
the nF geo fd. In the south they remained merely palatalized velars, k g, distinct 
from i a. 
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(4) At some time or other the voiced and voiceless sounds became partly or wholly 
indistinguishable. In the north the voiceless sounds, & ¢ t, apparently lost their normal 
aspiration and became mediae, 9g d d, except when protected by a strong accent or the 
proximity of certain semi-vocalic sounds, The voiced sounds, g d d, apparently lost their 
normal voicing and became mediae everywhere. In the south all (voiced and voiceless) 
stops became mediae without exception. 

The outstanding feature of Boheiric is confusion between palatalized velara and palatals; 
of Sahidic, confusion between voiced and voiceless. 

For practical purposes the Coptic letters involved should be pronounced as follows: Jn 
both dialects: x as thongh half-way between cold and gold, or exactly as south-German Kanne, 
7 as though half-way between tin and din, or exactly as south-German Tinte (also spelled 
Pinte), = as though half-way between chin and gin—though that would be merely a con- 
venient approximation. In Boheirie: ¢ approximately as chin. 5¢ as cold. @ as told. In 
Sahidic: + approximately as though half-way between cure and ‘“qure." 

Manuscripts, and particularly unliterary documents, show irregularity in the operation 
of the principles above discussed, as though phonetic decay had left the Copte at last with 
many more letters than they knew what to do with. 

The table which follows sums up the results. 


TABLE. 
Bodeiric Sahidie 
123 4 12a4 
19 ¢@68 14868 & 
dd = fie 
kk kk gn kk kek eu 
Kk x 
td = kf @ 
t 
ee £e eM Reeeg 8 
dd 1 tee 
ttt tae t ttetad- 
t 
t & dtodd: « t £42 d-« 
t o« 
t & + din tttd-+ 
t @ 
ddddd + ddddd-¢+ 
dddddm ddddadd-« 
ddddis+ dddd + 
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A NOTE ON THE “REPEATING OF BIRTHS* 
By JAROSLAV CERNY 


Readers of this Journal are aware that there exist several hieratic documents 
manifestly of the second half of the Twentieth Dynasty dated in the years not of a king, 
but of wim me-wt, “Repeating of Births” or “Renewal of Births.” Such a dating 1s 
so strange and completely contradictory to Egyptian custom that it has long been 
believed that the expression whm mst must here conceal the name of an Egyptian 
king, namely that of Ramesses X, who elsewhere bears the prenomen Khepermarer, 
Peet waa the firat! to recognize that this view is no longer tenable, and rightly suggested 
that whm ms-wt may designate some sort of epoch or era. He has devoted several 
discussions to this interesting question, but although all these appeared in the Journal”, 
it is perhaps not quite useless to recall once more all the known facts before going any 
further into the details which have led the present writer to the conclusion found at the 
end of this paper. 

Dating by means of the expression “Repeating of Births” occurs in five papyri: 

Years | and 2 in Pap. Mayer A, 

Year | m Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, 

Year 2 in Pap, Brit. Mus. 10403, 

Years 4 and 5 in Pap. Turin, Cat. 1903/180, and 
Year 6 m Pap. Vienna, No. 30. 

It is thus evident that “Repeating of Births" lasted at least six years; but the 
question where in the Twentieth Dynasty this epoch is to be placed is very difficult. 
Fortunately in this we are somewhat helped by the text on the verso of Pap. Abbott, 
which is itself dated ‘Year 19 corresponding to (Aft) Year 1." In the sequel the text 
gives a list of thieves precisely those whose trial occupies a great part of Pap. Mayer A 
and Pap. Brit. Mus. 10052, both of them dated, as has been said, im Years | and 2 of 
the “ Repeating of Births." Consequently it seems quite legitimate to consider the Year | 
of Abbott as identical with the Year 1 of the “Repeating of Births,” and further this 
latter as identical* with the Year 19, probably of a king, As the recto of Abbott is dated 
in the Year 17 of Ramesses IX Neferkerér, the probability has been admitted that the 
Year 19 of the verso refers to the same Pharaoh, that therefore the “ Repeating of 
Births” either followed the reign of Ramesses IX Neferkerér or rather, in view of the 
word “corresponding,” is another name for the part of his reign from Year 19 onwards. 
Plausible as was this assumption at first sight, it was nevertheless not altogether certain 
that the texte of both the recto and verso of Pap. Abbott were written within a short 


| The Mayer Papyri A and B, 4-5. 

? Jowrnal, m1, 40; 20, 256 and 258, and eapecially xrv, 65-72, 

2 That 4/t of the Abbott expresses identity, is beyond all doubt. Cf the example quoted by Gardiner, 
Ey. Grammar, § 168, 4, from Newberry, Bent Hasan, 1, 8, 3, Year 43,.....corresponding to year 25," and 
note that here too the official dating precedes the local one. 
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space of time, and it was just possible that the Year 19 belonged to the reign of a successor 
of Ramesses IX, more definitely to that of Ramesses XI, whose Year 27 is attested, 
less probably to that of Ramesses X, whose highest known date is only Year 3. And in 
fact, as the personnel of the documenta dated in whm me-wt is different from that of the 
reign of Ramesses IX and points rather to the reign of Ramesses XT Menmarér, Peet m 
his recent discussion of the problema of the Twentieth Dynasty chronology" is inclined to con- 
sider the epoch of “ Repeating of Births” as a part of the reign of the last Ramesses (XI). 
This is in the view of the present writer the only solution which explains satisfactorily 
three facts observable on a closer study of the documents of the “Repeating of Births,” 

These three facts are: 

1. The occurrence of on official named Menmarétnakht, overseer of the treasury, in 
two documents of whm ms-wt (Pap. Mayer A, 1. 6 and Pap, Brit, Mus, 10052, 1.4)". Even 
when we recognize the difficulty of identifying various persons occurring in the papyri 
of that epoch*, nobody will doubt that this Menmarérnakht must be identical with a 
man of the same name and title found in Pap. Turin, P.R. ix, 6, a document which 
ean with confidence be assigned to the reign of Ramesses XI Menmarée4. Now this 
Menmaréfnakht is certainly named after a king®, much more probably after Ramesses XI 
Menmarer, than after Sethos I, who had reigned some one and a half centuries before. 
If so, it becomes evident that whm ms-wt must have followed the reign of Ramesses XI 
or, if not, have been contemporaneous with it. 

2, Occurrence of two buildings named after a king Menmaréf Sety in the documents 
of the epoch of whim ms-wt. These two buildings are; —""'| ~ & eS sss Added 
(Pap. Mayer A, 1. 3), clearly identical with =r} PCS (AMIS of Pap. 
Brit. Mus. 10403, 1.9, and US} 4° S(o= fu $A]on} in Pap, Turin, Cat. 
1903, verso 2.12. The king Mnmstirt Sti is of course Sethos I of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
but the writing of his name in this form is quite exceptional and contrary to the use of 
the late Twentieth Dynasty. At that time a dead king was always named by his prenomen®, 
never with his nomen’ either alone or with the prenomen as well. The curious form 
Menmarér Sety instead of the simple Menmarér, which would be quite sufficient, can only 
be explained if we admit that at the epoch of whm ms-wt it was necessary to distinguish 


' Sournal, x1v, 71-72. * Quoted Journal, xrv, 66. 
* Cy, Peet's romurks in Jowrnel, x1v, 69. ‘ For the dating of. Peet, iid, 66. 


* Just as Wesermarifnakht (Pap Turin, P.R. xxxv, 2) ia nomed after Ramesses 11, Nebmaréfnakht 
(Abbott, 4. 15 and elsewhere) after Ramesses VI Nebmarér, and Neferkeréfemparamiin (Abbott, 1. 6) after 
Hameases IX Neferkerét, That Menmarofnakht must be named after Ramesses X] was seen alao by Peet, 
Journal, x11, 250, note 2, though be did not dare to draw the necessary conclusion from this. 

* The tomb-robbery papyri of the Twentieth Dynasty contain a mass of examples, Thoy speak of the 
temples of fAkheperkert?, Nebmaréf, Wesermaréf-setepenrét, Bineré-meriamdGn, Wesermaré¢-meriamin, 
ete, never of Tuthinosia, Amenophis, Rameses or Merenptah, So too the temple of Sethoa I is called 


Ene S fs under Ramesses IIT (Pap, Turin, PR. xuvi, 17) and [J] = & Grae IS » 
under Ramesses 1X (Pap. B.M. 10068, ys 24). The early Nineteenth Dynasty is not so rigorous in this 
respect, 4g. the account-papyri of the epoch of Sethos I (published by Spiegelberg, Rechnungen aus der 
Zeit Sens L) use both cio f (Pap, Bibl. Nat, 209, 3, 7. 10; 211, a, 20) and ca) 4) 9 i=) 
(Pap. Bibl. Nat, 20, 2 9. 12), or cai( 4 i i] (Pap, Bibl. Nat, 211, b, 20; 211, va. e, 5), 

* The only exception known tu me is Amenophis I, who became patron of the Theban Necropolis and 
is estly referred to as Amenophis par excellence (xo too in thé month name Phamenoth), His temple is 
natned pr Tuufitp (e.g, Abbott 1, B13; 2,3. 8; Pap, BLM. 10068, vs. 1, 6, ete, 
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between Menmarét Sety (Sethos I) and another king Menmaréf, 1.¢., Ramesses XI"; in other 
words we are forced to place whm ms-wt at least in the reign of Ramesses XI, if not after it. 

3. Among the “foreigners” (sf) to whom the papyri of whim ms-it make constant 
reference and who are mostly implicated in the thefts in the Theban Necropolis, one at 


least, Ra) Oa¥ RF HHBS¥LA, | ye of Abbott, verso, B 8, ocours once 
again in Pap. Turin, P.R. xevt, col. 2. 6 as —4) oY -=—Pe¥R- =i\— 2: 
This latter papyrus is in reality the verso of the papyrus published by Pleyte-Rosai on 
Pls. 100, 155 (= 101), 156 and 157 (= 97). The recto is dated in Year 12 (of Ramesses XI 
Menmarér as shown by Peet)*, the verso in Year 14 of an unnamed king, who in this 
case, too, is almost certainly Ramesses XT, as both recto and verso have the same contents 
(grain accounts) and name the same persons, 

Now the crime of Pakamen, son of Pauafamiin was so serious that he can hardly 
have escaped condemnation to death. Accordingly we cannot place his mention in the 
dockets of Abbott before Year 14 of Ramesses XI, in which year he is still at liberty 
and supplies a certain quantity of grain for the Necropolis people, probably as a tax 
from the fields cultivated by himself. I think we must deduce from this that the verso 
of Abbott (i.c., Year 1 of whm ms-twl) is posterior to Year 14 of Ramesses 31 Menmarér. 

I do not imagine that, taken separately, each of the above facts proves very much 
or is indisputable, but taken together they support one another and seem to me to speak 
very strongly for the reign of Ramesses XI as the epoch in which whm ms-vt ia to be 
placed. And Peet found my reasoning not unjustified, when I had the opportunity cf 
putting it before him in Cairo last winter, some days before Professor Spiegelberg brought 
from Upper Egypt a document which we at first believed to give definite evidence as 
to the position of whm mz-wt in the Twentieth Dynasty. 

This new document is a limestone ostracon, measuring about 16-5 cm. in height and 
19cm. in length. Professor Spiegelberg bought it in Luxor, realizing its possible importance 
for the chronology of the Twentieth Dynasty, and kindly resold it to the Cairo Museum, 
where it provisionally beats the number J. 52545 in the Journal dentrée. Professor 
Spiegelberg first suggested that Peet should publish it in connexion with the tomb-robbery 
papyti, but Peet kindly surrendered his claim in my favour. I am greatly indebted to 
these two scholars for their generosity. 

One side only of the ostracon is inscribed in its upper half with three lines of coarse 
hieratic writing. The second and third lines are incomplete at the end, and before the 
lost end several signa are very an The inscription runs aa follows: 


L {oll Als Nei + Ke =py 
NK a een A ry a ae) ro qq, a RBS. 


Wie S Ciaee (— > \ : Ws 
F: aX candle bBo = Ka A RN ad 


' This may also explain why the temple of Sethos | in the epoch w4m met is soretimes named 
BEAN 1 QDs ceap, Bat 1010, 1,98) and 24144 BGA) ie, 1. 30 

* Journal, stv, 65, The papyrus was correctly assigned to the last Ramesses already by Lieblein, 2 
Papyrus + Tarte (Christiania Videnabale-Selababs Forhandlinger, 1875), 11, 

7 The king's name is considerably faded, but the reading ie beyond doubt. My tracing shows what is 
to be seen in front of the original. 

a i > # corrected over an ermed 5, and the following hy is crowded in between © © and (0. 

: indecipherable trace, 
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This may be translated: 

1, “Year 2 (of) the Repeating of Birth (of) the King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Menmarer. 

2. What is credited in (the way of)! very large in/t-vases at the descending in the 
possession of...... 

3. What is credited in (the way of) small imft-vases at the great raising in the 
possession of.......”" 





Lines 2 and 8 may or may not be rendered correctly, and in any case their sense is 
very obscure. But it does not matter, What here concerns us 1s the first line, which is 
fortunately quite plain. It contains a date of Year 2 of whn mat which is clearly 
connected with a king Menmarér. All three of us, Professors Spiegelberg, Peet and 
myself, felt at first no doubt that this Menmarae was no other than Ramesses XI Menmarer, 
and the question of whm ms-wt seemed settled: whm ms-wt was a part of the reign of 
Ramesses XT. 


= a eae 
|, 38 Variant writing for the usual _»; Sccurs also Pap. Turin, PLR. 1, 3. 6: where, too, the expected 
preposition i is omitted after jt, 
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However, on examining the ostracon more closely, one doubt occurred to me which 
I feel obliged to put before scholars: Is it certain that Menmaré¢ here is Ramesses XI, 
not Sethos I? Firstly it is only the palaeography which allows us to decide whether the 
ostracon belongs to the Twentieth Dynasty rather than to the beginning of the Nineteenth, 
i.e., to the reign of Sethos I, who also was a Menmarér. Now such a criterion as mere 
palaeography is not absolutely reliable, especially as there are no sufficient materials for 
comparison, the ostracon containing in its three lines only a very limited number of signs. 
It is true that the general aspect of the writing seems to be really of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, and the form of | without a cross above speake for the Twentieth Dynasty, 
When both forms, with and without a cross, are in use, whereas the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
s0 far as I am aware, never omits the cross; the spelling of Ari without ) and of taf 
(influenced by ¢¢ “bind") would be rather curious in the Nineteenth Dynasty. But the 
spelling |. instead of | is suspicious. It is so rare in hieratic that I am inclined to 
consider it as a peculiarity of an epoch’, From the published documents I can quote 
only one instance of |¥, Pap. Bibl. Nat. 203, 1°, from the reign of Sethos I, that is 
from a period which would alternatively come into consideration for our text, I found 
several instances of the writing this year in unpublished texts. The excavations of the 
Institut frangais d’Archéologie orientale au Caire at Dér el-Medinah in January-March 1929 
furnished two more ostraca, both dated in the reign of Ramesses IT, which show the same 
rare spelling 4. Lastly, an ostracon acquired by Professor Steindorff in Luxor in the 
winter 1928-29 and now m the collections. of the Egyptological Institute of the University 
in Leipzig* bears the remains of a dating ...0 1% Cas => f ys. though here the 
palaeography allows the same doubts as in the case of our Cairo ostracon. 

In view of all this, it is perhaps possible that | was a writing peculiar to the period 
of Sethos I and Ramesses IT. Moreover, the appearance st the same time of all these 
ostraca contaming the spelling {& lends some ground to my suspicion that the provenance 
of both Cairo and Leipzig ostraca is Dér el-Medinah, and that they were either found 
by the natives in their clandestine excavations or stolen by them from the excavations of 





the French Institute. If this is so there seems to be a strong case for assigning the 


Cairo ostracon to the Nineteenth, and not to the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
Indeed, ostraca of the latter period are even rarer at Dér el-Medinah than those of as 
early a date as Sethos I; the great bulk of ostraca from that site belong to the reign of 
Ramesses III or thereabouts, That Sethos I did occasionally tse an whm mst dating we 
know from one of his inscriptions at Karnak? which begins { she BM=C¥ =) fe 
It is worthy of notice that the two Pharaohs who employ this dating, namely Sethoa I 
and Ramesses XI, both bear the prenomen Menmarer, T imagine that Ramesses XI 
copied in this, for some reason unknown to us, his homonymous predecessor, just as 
Ramesses IIT in several things imitated Ramesses II. Peet's suggestion to see in whm 
ms-wt an epoch “of restoration after a period of foreign invasion®” might be right 
after all, though the last known invasion of Libyans under Ramesses X Khepermare? 
becomes now separated from whm mst by at least 19 years, 


* In the words for * hee” and “honey ® the grow p a ia quite regular of course. 

* Published in Spiegelberg, Rechnungen aus dar Zeit Setis FPL A. 

3 Professor Steindorif has put me under a great debt by lendine me for study all the hieratic ostraca 
he bought:in Luxor. : iit ch fl! i 
| a 8 Ganthier, fea ligre des rova, 111, 11. Elsewhere the frpression iin met is always ineladed in the 
tyi-name, from his Year I onwards (Gauthior, op. ew, m1, 11, 13, ete.). 

* Journal, xiv, 67. 
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NOTE ON THE FEMININE CHARACTER OF THE 
NEW EMPIRE 


By WILHELM SPIEGELBERG 


More than once has it been left to a layman to make an observation which should 
never have been overlooked by the specialists in a science. Mr. George Spiegelberg of 
Manchester, while studying the collection of statues in the Cairo Museum, made the 
remark, never made before, that if in the Old Kingdom a man and his wife are united 
in & single? statuary group, the wife is represented with her hand round her husband's 
neck, never the reverse*. In the New Empire, however, though the Old Kingdom form 
of the representation persists, it is accompanied by two new forms, in one of which the 
man places his arm around his wife's neck, while in the other the embrace is mutual". 

The observation made in the Cairo Museum holds good in the case of the other 
material on which I have tested it. It would seem beyond doubt that the grouping in 
which the husband places his arm round his wife's neck, either with or without recipro- 
cation on her part, was unknown in Egyptian sculpture until the time of the New 
Empire‘, 

This change of expression in art agrees perfectly with the difference of mentality between 
the periods im question, In the hard manly periods of the Old and Middle Kingdoms the 
man is the support on whom the wife leans, though she is in no sense represented in an 
attitude of oriental slavishness, a conception of marriage which was already fast disappear- 
ing. The New Empire, on the contrary, presents in many ways a feminine aspect, which 
appears at ite strongest in the art of the El-‘Amarnah period with its creator Amenophis IV, 
whose very appearance has attracted attention by its effeminacy. 

Should further search bear out the absence of the later method of grouping conjugal 
statues in Old and Middle Kingdom monuments the difference will form a criterion for 
the dating of doubtful groups. 


* Man and wife may of course be represented without any contact, or even on sepanite bases, eg., Sepa 
and Neaa, Rahotep and Nofret. 

? One of the finest examples is the famous group of Mycerinus and bis consort (Schiffer, Propylden- 
Afunstgeschichte, 1, PL 221), For the corresponding position in design on the flat see Schiifer, Von aegyptiacher 
Aunat, 152-3, 

* Little evidence is available for the Middle Kingdom, In G. H, Evers’ new book on the sculpture of 
this period, Staat aus dem Stein (Munich, 1928), no examplea of conjugal groupe are to be found. There is 
one, however, as Mr. Engelbach has pointed out to me, of red stone, in the further right-hand case in 
Room 22 of the ground floor of the Cairn Museum, 

* The holding of hands, however, is oocasionally shown in the earlier period, e.g, Rorchardt, Catalogue 
gén., Cairo, Stafuex, 1, 151 and Fechheimer, Plastil, 38-9 (Berlin, 14108). In Cairo 107 the man, standing 
on the right of his wife, grasps her left elbow, It-would appear, though I have not yet gone through the 
whole of the vast available material, that in drawing and relief work the old design of the wife embracing 
the man has persisted through the whale New Kingdom and even later. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, rv, 26 
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THE SINAITIC INSCRIPTIONS 
By A, E, COWLEY 


In 1906 Sir Flinders Petrie published his Researches in Sinai, giving an account 
(on pp. 129 ff.) of some “ inscriptions in unknown characters” found at Serdbit. These were 
studied by Dr. A. H. Gardiner when editing (with Professor Peet) the Egyptian inserip- 
tions of Sinai, He came to the conclusion that a certain group of signs was to be read 
AS noys and that the unknown writing was in an early form of the Semitic alphabet. 
This view was developed in an article on The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet in 
Journal, 1, 1 ff. After much pondering over the texts with Professor Sayce, I ventured 
to write an appendix to Gardiner’s article in the same number of the Journal, 17 ff. By 
an accident this appeared with the title The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet. Ib was not 
at all intended to deal with that question, but was only an attempt to follow Gardiner’s 
clue a little farther by identifying other signs and groups of signs. Since then much has 
been written by various scholars and great ingenuity has been expended on these sorry 
remnants, without any convincing solution of them, Popular interest however was 
aroused by the speculations of Professor H. Grimme, who claimed to find in the texts 
references to Moses. 

When writing in 1916 I was painfully conscious that no real progress could be expected 
without more material, or at least better copies of the existing material, In 1927 Professors 
Lake and Blake, of Harvard, visited the site, photographed the inscriptions and found 
three new ones. All Petrie’s fragmenta and one of the new inscriptions were removed to 
the Cairo museum, With the help of the fresh light thus obtained, Professor Butin wrote 
an excellent account of the whole problem up to date, summarizing the results of previous 
scholars, giving references to their publications and stating his own conclusions. (See the 
Harvard Theological Review, xx1 [1928].) 

At the Congress of Orientalists held in Oxford in 1928 Gardiner returned to the 
subject and read a paper which has since been published in the P.#.P. Quarterly Stale- 
ment, Jan. 1929, 48 ff. He also exhibited some greatly enlarged (full-size?) photographs 
and careful copies, all of which he most generously left with me afterwards to be studied. 
As these give probably all the help we can hope to obtain from the existing monuments, 
I have studied them with the greatest care, and now offer my results, such as they are, 
partly i order to correct some of the suggestions in my previous article and partly to 
show the limits of what may be expected from the texts. 

The starting-point of the whole decipherment is Gardiner's ingenious identification of 
nya. now generally accepted, pace H. Bauer (Zur Entzifferwng d. neuentideckten Sinaischrift, 
Halle a. 8., 1918), who proposes wholly different values. The system of writing, it 18 
agreed, is alphabetic, and we know four of the letters for certain. Any other identifica- 
tions can only be accepted if the values give satisfactory words and a probable sense. 
We cannot however assume that this system contained gions corresponding exactly to 
the 22 letters of the “ Pheenician” alphabet. It may have contained fewer—or more. The 
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improved copies show that some signs derived from the earlier copies are really not in- 
dependent and hence some of the suggestions in my 1916 article (and those of others) 
must be rejected. It may also be the case that some of the difficult forms which still 
remain are due to the bad state of the originals or to defects in the copies, It is therefore 
useless to speculate as to a sign which occurs only in a place which ia defaced or unverified. 
In the new copies there are 17 signs of which the form (I do not say the value) is certain, 
and perhaps § more which are uncertain for one reason or another. There can be little 
doubt that some of the 5 will tum out to be identical with some of the 17, so that 
probably all the 22“ Phoenician” letters are not represented in the present texts. On the 
other hand the monuments are so few, and the inscriptions on them so short, that further 
signs might well occur In any new inscriptions found. 

As to the language: it is clearly not Egyptian, though several of the signs are good 
Egyptian characters. The word noys (our one solid piece of evidence) suggests that it is 
Semitic,and probably Canaanite, Petrie says ( Mesearchea in Sinai, 118 ff.) that the Egyptians 
employed the Aamu and people of Retennu to work their mines, and it seems likely that 
these monuments were erected by men of those Syrian tribes. They were inhabiting the 
South of Palestine and the North of the Sinai peninsula (Edom) at the time when the 
mines were worked, and the very practical Egyptian would not bring labour from a 
greater distance than was necessary. Local knowledge no doubt was also useful. Whether 
the date of the monuments is 1500 n.0. (as Petrie), or 1850 n.c. (us Sethe), we have no 
contemporary evidence as to the language of that region, We can only suppose that it is 
an early form of the language represented later by Phamician in the North and Hebrew 
in the South, the earliest traces of which are to be found in the Tell el-‘Amarnah glosses 
(c. 1400 z.c.). It would however be too much to expect that everything in the inscrip- 
tions should be explicable from our knowledge of the Hebrew of a thousand years later. 
Even in the periods we know best there is scarcely an inscription in Hebrew, Phoenician, 
or Aramaic which does not present difficulties, and this early dialect may have had 
special characteristics, ¢.g., an affinity with Arabic. Moreover, seeing that the method of 
writing, and even some of the actual signs, are derived from Egyptian, it would be strange 
if some Egyptian words were not also employed. 

In general, the inscriptions are roughly cut, and give the impression of being the first 
efforts of a primitive people. They are for the most part badly broken and the frag- 
ments had apparently been thrown away among the rubbish of the mines. Butin is 
probably right in suggesting (at the end of his article) that they were discarded, and 
sometimes intentionally defaced, because they were not considered good enough. See 
further below. 

The forms of the letters were probably invented at Serihit, in the isolation of the 
desert, by an illiterate people living in close contact with Egyptians. These people saw 
the Egyptian inscriptions being carved and thought they could do the same. There can 
be no doubt that this Sinaitic syatem is modelled on Egyptian, though not borrowed 
from it. [#/.g., in my first study in 1916 I began by assuming that av~ was Eg. N, but 
soon found that this led to no result.| It was therefore a highly intelligent imitation. 
That these intelligent illiterates invented the alphabetic principle is unlikely, It existed 
already to some extent in Egyptian beside the syllabic and ideographie principles, The 
“Sinaites” selected the alphabetic side of Egyptian writing (which was perhaps as much 
as they could understand) and applied it to their own (Semitic) langnage. Probably if 
they had been more literary, ie., had been really familiar with Egyptian writing, they 
would have contrived something much more elaborate. The system they adopted was 
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(like that of the phonetic signs in Egyptian) conzonantal and acrophonie, i.¢., each sign 
was a picture which stood for the first letter of its name. Some of the signs chosen were 
Egyptian in form, but the values attached to them, being derived from the Semitic 
names of the objects represented, were not the same as the Egyptian values. Thus (@ is 
no doubt copied from the Eg. m= A, but as it represents a house (Semitic Fy"9) its value 
i (OB, 

The values of the following 10 signe are now generally accepted, and are assumed 
here without discussion: 

2y ox(head) FON=N; (howe, pI=2; = =1; Ce oxgoad, apy—); 
ann water, =O: % snake, YN]=3; & eye, y=y;s EC) head, wxi="; 
cv tooth, j= wr; mark, =f. 

As to the contents of the inscriptions, I should like to emphasize again the view that 
they were written by a primitive people in an isolated condition, They are all short, 
most of them very short, as would be expected in first attempts at the new art of writing. 
They are not likely, judging from other similar monuments which we can read, to contain 
anything but the simplest, most straightforward statements. “A monument to Ba‘alat”, 
“In honour of Ba‘alat becanse she showed favour,” is as much as we can expect. They 
were strictly practical. The goddess had answered a prayer, and it was wise to give her 
credit for it, otherwise she would not do it again. To find much more than this is only 
to be led astray by imagination. Historical statements are not made in this concise form. 
They are introduced and elaborated with considerable circumstance, and this was evidently 
beyond the powers of our primitive Semites, Besides, engraving was difficult. 

Who were these primitive Semites? No doubt the Egyptian government used local 
labour to work their turquoise mines. If we are right in reading 333 in the inscriptions 
(though even this is questioned) the labour must have come from the South of Palestine 
or from Edom*—which is m any case what we should expect. Now the early inhabitants 
of Edom, according to Gen. xxxvi, were the Horites, “47, who are described in ver. 21 
as DYN PINI Vye! 2. The form is similar to "47 and ‘nnn. They are never called 
"35, like the nm ‘ja. The old explanation of their name was from “4)M a Aole, hence 
froglodytes, as though they were a race of primitive savages, There is no evidence to 
support this. Recently it has been proposed to connect them with the Harri or Hurri 
(Mitanni), who no doubt penetrated into Palestine at an early date. There is little evi- 
dence for this either, Egyptian records after the Twelfth Dynasty mention the H-r as 
equivalent to men of Retennu. If these are the Horites, they may have become known to 
the Egyptians through the expeditions to Sinai. Then the name might be derived from 
“iM not in the sense of troglodytes but as pit-men, miners and inhabitanta of the mining 
district. Perhaps however one may venture another explanation. They inhabited the 
region of Edom which with the South of Palestine was called 3335 77s, and if we rightly 
interpret the inscriptions they called themselves }21). Why was the country called the 
Negeb? The old explanation again was from a root 443 meaning to be dry. But there is no 

' The usual explanation weapon for this name is very unconvincing. | make the following supvestian 
with some hesitation, There is 2 late (Talmudic) word salier esi in ‘This looke like ; 
popular collective reduplication (of. {%f) water) of an original gq of which the dual would be PRT feo 
tuigs, eventually reduced to it. “a 

2 Cf. the wonderful description ining ‘in the Edomite bod ak ae ‘ 
waainty knew what le was talking Aelia: me he daanlte, Locks 0b: GOR) set Dek me reve. 
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evidence for such a root in Biblical Hebrew. It is found only in New Hebrew and late 
vazhaie. In Arabic (to which the language of Edom was locally near) the root ~~») has a 


quite different meaning, and derivatives from it ——_-= and i mean noble, free-man. 
I suggest that this is the meaning of 733) ee in the inscriptions, and that ‘7717 is the Hebrew 
translation of it, It would be a very likely name for an independent race in a mountainous 
country to apply to themselves, (There may be a reminiscence of this, quite in the prophet's 
style, in Is. xxxiv. 12, wan of Edom.) The name ]2J] was very old and was foreign 


to the Canaanites, so that ‘by the time Genesis came to be written its meaning was for- 
gotten and (333) A337 7S the “land of the free-man” became a mere geographical term, 
the land of the Negeb (433). Still later when it had come to mean the dry country in 
the South of Palestine (and even South generally), a denominative verb was formed 
meaning to be dry. The Horites inhabited Edom from before the time of Chedorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv. 6) till they were conquered (exterminated!) by the Edomites (Deut. i. 12-22), 
not in the time of Esau, but probably somewhere about 1200 B,c. 


We must now consider the text of the inscriptions, taking them in order, as 
numbered by Gardiner*, 
No. 345 on the two sides of the base of a sphinx (now in the British Museum) congjsts 
of two separate phrases: 
(a) On the right side, the first letter (reading from left to right, is $, then a 
broken &, then the sign which is taken by Butin, Sethe and othera as 7, then Yo and 


part of 6, after which the stone is broken. The whole therefore reads eSya 4. hep. 





Ste -a7ade+ 
——— 
No. 345 
From a comparison of the other monuments there can be little doubt that the last word is 
to be completed as [ndys. I cannot believe that the sign preceding it is , in spite of 
attractive comparisons. It is found only betore ny. whereas [7 would surely have a 
more Varied use, and it could not be the article in this connexion, because mops i ig used 
as & proper name, Other explanations have been offered, and other readings proposed 
instead of noys, but I think that reading ia certain and I still hold to my original view 
that the preceding sign is a determinative of divinity. If this is so, 8% must be an in- 
dependent word. I suggest that it has its primitive meaning “thing,’’ hence “ possession,” 
unless it be a cult-word. We may read then indy Det. 8D and translate “'The possession 
of Ba‘alat.” 
(6) On the left side, the last five signs (again reading from left to right) are nya 

quite clearly. The beginning of the line is very difficult. The first letter seems to be a 
5 with two small strokes above it but not, apparently, belonging to it. This combination 
cannot be a 5, if we are right in identifying that letter elsewhere. The next sign seems to 

1 My drawings of the inscriptions have po independent value, They are compiled from all the sources 


available and represent what | think [see They are inserted here merely to enable the reader to follow 
the discussion of the texts more easily. 
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be a pair of horns; but the rest of the ox-head (x) is not visible on the original. The next 
sign, which is clear on the original and on the photograph, does not occur elsewhere. 
The side stroke can hardly be accidental, and the sign cannot be a 2. I cannot at 
present suggest any probable reading. The line therefore is noya> Na) “[dedicated?] 
to Ba‘alat.” 


No, 346 is the best preserved and most intelligible of the inscriptions. It is a seated 
statuette with two columns of writing on the front, and another column on the right- 
hand side of the figure. Apparently nothing on the left-hand side. 

Taking the front first, the inscription seems to begin with the left-hand column (as 
you face the figure), since it starta with the sign for }, as do 351 and 353. Then a s. The 
third character is the fish. I cannot understand why this has been taken as a matter of 
course for Samek and hence on the acrophonic principle as D. It is true that en is 
the common word for fish in modern Arabic, but not, as far as I know, in any other 
Semitic language. It may have been used in very early Arabic, and our Horites may 


L + Sao Yb () 


Oar Fby 





+ 


ru, 46 


have spoken an Arabic dialect, but for the present they seem to be Canaanite. Fish is 
n3 in Accadian and Aramaic, but the only word in Canaanite (Hebrew) is 39, and the 
value of the sign should therefore be 4, One can atill recognize it in the earliest Phoonician 
form of the letter, but as the picture of a fish was no longer obvious, its name was 
changed. 

The next sign, a8 shown on the large photograph, has its lower end clearly forked, 
like the hands of the determinative. I suggest that it is an imitation of the Egyptian — 
representing an arm and hand, in Hebrew 5‘, and that the value is *. (The dot which 
Butin sees beside it, seems to me doubtful.) The other characters are known, and the 
whole column reads FY3 5 7 7. Vowels not being indicated, } is for ft (or Vt) a6 in 
Phoenician, and similarly § is for 7. In aia on the other hand the * is consonantal. 
FYI is Grd person fem. perf. of AY5. The column may be translated “This for the 
satisfaction of what she asked.” It is not very good Hebrew, but it may have been 
early Canaanite. Perhaps p really means the “thing” and the relative is omitted. The 
end of the column is marked off by a line. 

In the left-hand column the first three signs are known (j Sy). There is then a gap, 
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owing to an injury to the stone, The remaining characters are known (nbya> np). In 
the gap there is just room for § oy, and the whole would read moyad non ov) 7y.- 
Kisler suggested [ON and translated “oracle” (as in Accadian). Butin is more probably 
tight in taking it as “hand-maid" (Hebrew DN). Hence the feminine Aya. As to the 
meaning of DY) Ty, which occurs in the ord column (on the side of the statuette) and 
elsewhere, I now feel no doubt. It may be compared with the expression ‘5 “MN SY in 
later (Nabatwan, etc.) inscriptions, and must mean “for the prosperity of.” The whole 
column may then be translated “For the prosperity of the servant (1.c., priestess) of 
Ba‘alat,” or “For the prosperity of the priestess. (Dedicated) to Ba‘alat.” 

The end of the column is turned round and runs from left to right, as in no. 345. 
Elsewhere, in 349, the text reads from right to left. Evidently there was not as yet any 
fixed rule, except that the characters look in the direction of the writing, which is con- 
trary to the rule observed in some other syatems. 

Qn the side of the statuette the text is complete and the first seven characters are 
known (35 DY3 by). The remaining four are crowded together and we should be uncer- 
tain as to the order but for the fact that they occur elsewhere. They are taken by Butin 
as 2%) “the setters up,’’ meaning, as he thinks, the stone-cutters or engravers, and the 
jax) 37 was their foreman. But the engravers can hardly have been sufficiently numerous 
to form a class, with an overseer important enough to be commemorated several times 
on these monuments. The men were there to work the mines, not to engrave monuments, 
which was only an incidental activity. Petrie (Researches, 116-17) says there were 
only three sculptors in one of the Egyptian expeditions. I therefore still hold (as in 1916) 
that the sign which Butin takes as ¥ is a 3. In shape (as it appears elsewhere) it is 
probably derived from the Egyptian —, a bow! with a handle, in Hebrew m3 from which 
the value 5 is taken. When at a later stage it had lost its resemblance to a bowl, it 
received another name (‘s{3) from a fancied likeness to the head and neck of a camel, 
The word is then J}, In 1916 I took this as 333 with the nunation. For reasons given 
above I now take it as a gentilic noun (plural in Tr) the Nagibin or Free-men, which ia 
the same as the inhabitants of the region called after them later the Negeb. The ju) 34 
is the Sheikh of the Nagibin, who was in charge of the miners from that district and a 
very important person. See also on no. 351. 

The 3rd column then may be transliterated jad) 3" BY Sy “For the prosperity of 
the chief of the Nagibin." 

The purpose of the dots to which Butin calls attention in this inscription is not clear. 
There is a dot after by and another perhaps after Oy}, which might be supposed to mark 
the end of those words. Of the others, one may mark the end of 55 and another the end 
of ja), but there are also dots after } and 3 which cannot serve the same purpose. If 
they are really intentional, we can only say that their meaning is unknown. On other 
photographs dots appear frequently and I cannot feel sure when they are intentional, 
The 5 here is a well drawn Syrian head with a long nose and pointed beard. 

To produce a figure like this, plain and simple though it is, implies a higher degree 
of skill than the engraving of most of the monuments to be discussed below. The in- 
scription was no doubt carved by the same skilled workman who produced the figure, 
and this accounts for the careful tracing of the signs, which may thus be taken as 
models, 
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The whole inscription is to be read and translated as follows: 
nya 2 "19 T col. 1. 
nbyad nots pyls Sy col. 2. 
1333 37 OY] TY col. 3. 
“This for the satisfaction of what she asked, [is dedicated] 
For the prosperity of the priestess of Ba‘alat, 
(And) for the prosperity of the Chief of the Nagibin,” ; 

No. 347 is a bust (in duplicate) with the inscription M3M clearly cut on the front. 
There is apparently no doubt about the characters (thongh the is not well made) and 
their value is known. In 1916 I explained them as the name Tanith, but this is clearly 
unsatisfactory. Gardiner tells me that on one of the two busts the letters 535 are faintly 
visible at the side of Mam, the rest being broken. It is aleo possi ile that the other bust 
is broken off short and that something was inscribed below MN. We should then have 
to take AIM as “gift,” some form from ,/{M3: “a gift to Bia‘alat}.” 

No. 348. I have no photograph of this, and the early copies are evidently bad. 
Something may be lost at the beginning. Of what remains, the first and third signs Are 
uncertain. The first may perhaps be a broken tw. The second is a clear F. We might 


ell 
+ 
+ — 
+ be) : 
as ip 
a fi ae 
No, 347 ae 
& 
No, 446 


therefore read fit’, “set up,” either as a perfect, in which case a name or other subject 
is lost before it, or as a passive participle. This would require the next sign to be >. 
which on the copy looks unlikely, Or the first word might be M3. The rest is clear. The 
fourth sign is the determinative, which is followed by n>y2. The p is very badly copied, 
and the Fis unusual, but there can be no doubt about the group. 

Until a better copy is available, we may provisionally read: 


moy2 Det. > nt 
“Set up to Ba‘alat.” 


No. 349, This is the most extensive, but also the most difficult of the series owing 
to its broken condition. It has been read by Grimme as the chief support of his view. 

Line 1 reada (MON. I formerly took jy as = “1," but this would make the name 
following begin with win, which is impossible. Butin suggests that FIN is a cult-word: 
1 MN “this offering” or something of the kind. This may be right, though I doubt his 
comparison of Bab. wnutw, and there is nothing of the sort in Hebrew. Can it be Egyptian 
in-t | _? The last sign in the line is defaced. We might read either OY or NY; followed 
by its subject in 1. 2. There is hardly room for 0, which is a long letter. 
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Line 2. 2D 733) 327 is clear, except for the last sign, about which however Butin 
expresses no doubt. If {Db is a name here as it seems to be elaewhere, we should expect 
it to come before its title. Whether it is the same as [t'D, Moses, we cannot say. It does 
not at any rate denote the biblical Moses, who was much later. 

Line 3. The third sign is clearly an open hand, which in Hebrew is not “* but -2. 
The first word therefore is Ty: Then a clear §, then a small letter (52), a 53 (or 4), 
a 3, and one aign (or two) lost. If 77) can mean “as the value (or equivalent) of” and 
S="b as in 346, we want a verb after it like {9M3 or $793, with the subject im the next line. 

Line 4, Something is lost at the beginning. Then | fairly certain. This in Egyptian 
is A (e-) and might be expected to have a different value in this system, but as it repre- 
sents a twisted cord (\/Gym in Semitic) it may well have the value /. If so, it is probably 
the end of a word, The next four letters 1}MN are clear, After them the photograph 
suggests a 3, and then the atone is broken, but there would be room for one large or two 
amall letters. If my is “ brother” (e ), then | represents (both & and) ‘= The “ brethren” 
may well have been the name by which members of a gang of the Semitic miners called 
themselves. The combination suggests the reading MN MIN] “each brother,”’ and I think 
I see traces of the horns of the firet 8, which is perhaps enough to fill the space. On the 
other hand jn may be the plural, in which case the preceding word must be something 
else ending in M. What followed (?)}} I cannot guess. Butin’s 97} seems improbable. 

Line 6 in the original copies was hopeless. The enlarged photograph makes M#pry 
fairly certain, and perhaps the remains of the missing letter may be the top of a head =‘, 
and the word will then be "ey. The remains of about three signs complete the line. 
The first looks like the top of a head again =“: the second is perhaps an upright y, and 
the third is a fairly clear The line therefore reads probably Wn ney. 

In Il. 6 and 7 according to Butin the first two signs are marked off by a vertical line. 
This does not appear in the large photograph. 

Line 6. #0 is certain. Then § and, after a space, probably M. Then a break in the 
stone. The completion can hardly be anything but [TIM[JN, as in 1. 1. 

Line 7. wiy]=nev'y, followed by 5 very indistinct, but probable. 

The whole inscription may then be transcribed as follows: 

Ine 1 mix 
OS ja 34 
for the like 177) or 133] Db TY 
#(?7)21 AN ALS] 
yo ey 
[t] Mili wip 
indylad wiy] 
“This monument (was) erected (by) 
the Chief of the Nagibin, M3, 
in payment of what [they vowed ?] 
each brother... 
ten companions (in all). 
Ms [this] mon[um Jent 
made to Baf‘alat}.” 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv. 27 
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No. 350 is broken into several pieces, of which some are lost. Even admitting that 
all the remaining fragments belong to the same inscription, it is still uncertain how many 
signs are missing. | = le = 

Col. 1 (right-hand). The first sign is fairly certainly 8. The second is taken by Butin 
a8 ~ hut the direction of the line suggests rather a badly made J, or it may be some 
sign not otherwise known. The third sign is indistinct. If it could be n, we should have 
mis, as elsewhere, but I agree with Butin that it looks more like the fifth sign in 352, 
which is probably 5, or again it may be a new character. The fourth sign ts said by Butin 
(who saw the original) to be certainly @. A fragment of the stone, which contained the 
right-hand end of the sign, was lost before the large photograph was taken. What 1s left, 
I confess, looks more lke part of GS than of w. Of the fifth sign only a single atroke 
remains. This is distinctly curved towards the right. It is therefore not part of the sign 
which I take as * (Butin 4), but is probably the horn of an x, which would just fill the 





WO? ~& | 


No, 349 Wo. 350 


space if the fragments are in correct position. The sixth sign is a broken 3. If Mx in 
349 means a member of a gang of miners, 38 “father may well have been the title of 
the foreman: The seventh sign is clearly . Then there is a break in the stone and the 
remains of a sign which may (?) be ¥) (as Butin). Possibly there was something between 
it and p. I suggest yw'r. Then (1133) quite clearly. The 3 here is a very fair imitation 
of Ec, =, 
Col. 2 is lost except for two signs, & and the determinative at the top, and traces of 
a 3. There is room fora sign above the w, so that the column is no doubt to be restored 
as in 345 and elsewhere. 
Col. 3 lost except for a doubtful 9 at the foot. 
The inseription then may perhaps be read: 
[I 1/333 YEN AN #5 IN col. 1. 
cnby)s Det. &(5) col. 2. 
“Tam K&, foreman of nine (miners), the Nagib (or of 9 Nagibin). 
The possession of Ba‘alat.” 
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This result is not put forward with any great confidence, because of the broken con- 
dition of the stone. Objection has been made to taking (*)3N as “I” on the ground that 
an inscription would only begin so if it were connected with a statue. That is by no 
means the case. The Moabite inscription of Mesha waa not attached to a statue, nor were 
the graffiti of Abydos (C.J.S., 1, 102), nor the Aramaic inscription of Cilicia. As to the 
expression ‘foreman of nin cf. the “ten companions” in 349, and the numeral 9 in 
857. Petrie (Researches, 113, 116, 120) states that the foremen were organized in gangs 
of ten, of whem one was in command, and each had three or four labourers under him. 
The Ye'n IN would be the head of such a gang, while the j33 37 was head of the whole 
Semitic contingent. 


No. 35] is a stele with a figure of Ptah, on the same slab as 353. Butin suggests that 
these two inscriptions were rejected (probably as being incorrect) and were therefore not 
separated. If that is so, some of the difficulties may be due to errors on the part of the 
unskilled engraver. See further on 353. 





The inscription begins no doubt with the right-hand column. 

Col. 1. The first two signs are clearly Mj, which I take as “this” fem. The third sign is 
& S) and then there isa break in the stone. Butin eays that no letter seems to have been 
inscribed on the broken space. It is difficult to accept this, especially as there is a dis- 
tinct’ mark which might be part of a gf. However nothing ean be read with certainty. 
Assuming the inseription to be an unsuccessful attempt, this may be one of the defects 
which led to its rejection. The workman cut a sign after 3, found he had made a mistake 
and chiselled it out, leaving the surface broken. We should then disregard the blank space. 
The signs which follow are quite clearly 35) 1) irregularly spaced so, It looks as though 
the space had been badly caleulated and the letters had been spread out to fill it. 
Reading 3350’D33Ni continnously the only way of dividing the words would seem to be 
333 2D 33 rm. Then 33 is for 733 (“ built,” “erected”) and wp, its subject, is a name. 
There are two signs at the foot of the column, separated from the rest by additional 
space, They can hardly belong to 333, but must begin a new clause. Neither of the two 

272 
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has been found in the previous inscriptions. They therefore represent some of the letters 
not yet accounted for. I suggest that they are 7)=N'71) fem. as MT above. 

Col. 2 is badly defaced. There is probably, judging from the large photograph, nothing 
before (pace Butin). The is clear. Then an 18 probable, though only one of the 
horna ia visible. Then there are faint traces of the determinative of divinity. In the space 
which follows there is room for about two signs, entirely lost. The remains of the next 
sign have been variously read as @, y and (most probably) 5. Then follows a sign which 
appears to be the same as the last sign (7) in Col. 1, or possibly the last but one (‘). 
Finally a M quite clearly. Butin reads the end as )/7y3, but 5 is impossible. It should 
point the other way: and the preceding letter can hardly be y. Moreover since the monu- 
ment bears a picture of Ptah, it is unlikely to be dedicated to Ba‘alat. The most likely 
reading of the last three signs is m7. Can this be meant for the Eg. dit “the mining 
country” ( ])>co)? It is not a scientific transliteration, but 1t may have been an 
approximation to the sound of the word as the illiterate Semites heard it. In that case 
the 7 was perhaps a sort of hamza. The missing letters can then hardly be anything but 


by following the determinative se Is N75 [WS a fitting title for Ptah? 
I suggest the following transliteration: 


mma [SN] Det. ND col, 2. 
and translate: 
“This (was) erected (by) MS the Nagib, and it is 
a possession of the god of the mining-land.” 


No. 352. Butin has some good sugges tions as to this inscription. 

Col. 1, The first sign & is clear. There seems to be a trace of a sign after it which 
Butin thinks is only a false start by the engraver, and may be neglected. If so, and if 
we are right in placing the fragments close together, the beginning reads 3352's quite 
clearly. The 3 is broken, but can hardly be anything else, It is open at the right-hand 
bottom corner as in col. 3. The fifth sign I take to be a simplified form of the hand m 
$49, therefore 5 (so Butin), Cf. the 5 in the Ahiram inscription, where the lines have 
become straight. The sixth sign isa badly made 5. The seventh is the fish, which I take 
to be 3 (see on 349). The eighth sign on the large photograph is clearly the same a8 
the fifth, ie., 5. Finally a 3 not very distinct. The column then reads jo7 33 PR. 
I take pee for the relative, as in Phoenician. The verb 33=M3% is followed by its subject 
"2 which must be a name, Cf. 3 in Gen. xxxvi. 26, one of the “sons” of in the 
land of Edom. The large number of names in that genealogy ending in ]- suggests that 
the termination is merely formative and could be omitted. Cf. mm with Wn’ and TN; 
mi with tay>. The next word }3"7 must be a title. Butm reads it as {20, which would 
be excellent if the fish were Dp, but I cannot believe that it is, I have no explanation to 
offer. Possibly the value 5 is wrong. 

Col. 2. 7 is fairly clear. Then the surface is broken, and there is room for two or 
even three signs. (n the lower fragment the first sign seems to have an unusual form, but 
I think it is really 3 with the tail straight owing to lack of space. A stroke from the 
letter above (7?) is visible, and, as the stone has broken away, the head of the j looks 
like an oval. Then follow w clearly and 7 which has been put in as an afterthought, the 
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signs being crowded. Next comes 35 clearly, shut in by the tail of the fish, and below 
are two signs which Butin takes as }j. In the small photograph they might indeed be so 
read, but in the large photograph they seem to be differentiated. I have looked at them 
@ great deal and am inclined, with some hesitation, to read them as 19. The | 1s certain. 
The letters are then b 53> ne m** bp, and the gap must have contained something 
like fps]. The verb no is for mtr) (third fem.), and the phrase “she lifted up the 
heart for us"’ (i.e., our heart) would mean “encouraged ua,” “gave us cause for rejoicing.” 
Cf. 353, col. 3. In the Egyptian accounts of the mining mention is often made of the 
anxiety of the officials owing to the difficulty of finding the turquoise. 

Col. 3. * is certain and there are traces of w. Then part of the stone is lost. On the 
lower fragment [73 is certain, though the ‘y is badly formed and should point the other 
way, as in col. 2. The lost fragment must have contained the determinative, which is 
usual before F7Y5, and the whole column is the same as in 345, right, 

Col, 4, Apparently nothing on the upper fragment. On the lower ‘ee the last sign 
is a clear 7. Before it there is a broken sign which Butin takes for > and so restores 
rica. It is unlikely that thie word should occur twice in the inscription. As a matter 
of fact the remnants are the lower part of pm, as in 353, col. 2. I suggest that the word 
is to be restored as AM), “rest” or “peace, and that something like “may she grant” 
or “the giver of” is to be supplied before it. Or perhaps it is AMID as im 354. The 
whole may then be read: 


— 73779 33 YS col. 1. 
b a5 nea niyo] wD col. 2. 
moya Det. ND col. 3. 
rina) --- col. 4, 
(“This is] what K-r erected, officer of 
ME, [when] she lifted up our heart. 
A 


ofeeas10n of Ba‘alat, 







No, 353. This was on the same stone aa 351. 

Col. 1 begine as 351, 5 Mt. (The 7 has some additional strokes which are accidental.) 
Then the surface is defaced. The subsequent signs, though much weathered, are certain. 
In the gap there is room for perhaps two signs, of which the first, Butin thinks after 
examining the original, is [. He proposes to restore (Dg. Then follows the name ph. 
Then a § is clear on the large photograph (not } as Butin). I suppose it is for Nh, as 
elsewhere, since it is followed by the determinative and ny. 

Col. 2 is very much defaced, Butin says purposely, with a chisel. The sign like a 
beetle, shown in the early copies at the top, is probably nothing (so Butin), though there 
are certamly marks. Then a sign not found elsewhere, the value of which I cannot 
guess. Then apparently ) and }, very doubtful, followed by a combination of marks 
of which I can make nothing. After a crack in the stone the large photograph shows 
fairly clearly an §. Then a defaced space (2! signs missing) followed by mn clearly. 
The last word may be [M3 (cf. 352), and the whole column no doubt meant “because 
she gave rest or something of the kind, but it is all so uncertain that it is better not to 
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guess at the reading. There can be no doubt that the inscription has been rejected as 
unsatisfactory and intentionally defaced. 

Col. 3 confirms this. The other two columns, owing to defective spacing or to some 
other mistake, had failed to fill up the whole slab, When these were condemned, the 
workman thought he would use the rest of the prepared surface for practice. We should 
therefore not expect col, 3 necessarily to have any relation to cols. 1 and 2, but to contain 
come of the formulae which commonly recur in these inscriptions. It looks indeed as 
though it might be a repetition, and correction of col. 2. 

The first sign is clearly }. The next, which has been taken as a new character (as in 
col. 2), is really only an & very badly formed by the inexperienced workman. The third 
sign is perhaps 3 badly made or broken. Then 0 clearly. The fifth sign 1 at first took 
for 4, but it is a badly formed 3 which goes wriggling away over the boundary line into 
col. 2, It looks as though the engraver had started to make a Dand then altered it, into 
a 3. The sixth sign ia t, fairly clear, rather too much to the right. The seventh sign is 





No, 353 No, 364 


w. indistinct, badly formed and again too far to the right. Then a Mf, clear but rather 
small, followed by 9 2, all quite clear. There was not room for the final letter, which 
has accordingly been put at the left of the last +. Tt has been taken as 5 (of the 
Phoenician form) and otherwise, but the large photograph shows a clear D, clumsily made 
and confused by unrelated marks. 

The column was evidently engraved by an unskilful workman: the signs are ill-formed 
and the alignment faulty. It is incomplete, since no dedication is mentioned, and tt can 
hardly belong to cols, 1 and 2. When he had finished the column the workman started 
to cut the boundary line, which curves to the left at the top as though it marked off 
another stele, hut he stopped half-way down because he would have cut mto some of 
the signs. It was therefore not a serious monument and that is why it was heaved over 
among the rubbish. The same argument no doubt accounts for some of the difficulties of 
451 (on the same stone) and of others of these inscriptions, 
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So far as it can be read, the inscription is as follows: 


nbya Det. b wb [Dlwa mt col. 1. 
MMII] #NeNI# col. 2. 
DO a> PNB! NT col. 3. 

“This in the name of MS, a possession of Ba‘alat, 


[because she gave?] rest. 
This when she lifted up the heart of them.” 


The phrase in col, 5 is the same as in 352 col. 2, but here the & is written. In 352 
there 1s, according to Butin, a dot beside the fn. 


No. 354. Much broken, and a large fragment lost. 

Col. 1 begins with quite clear. Then probably 3. Other marks by the side of it 
must be unintentional, smce they form no known sign and are notin the line of the 
column. There is then a gap owing to the loss of a fragment. Butin apparently saw this 


fragment, and states that it contained the letter 7 followed by 7 or M{ HH which Tcall the 


determinative). On the lower fragment the foot of the determinative is visible, and rey2 
is clear, The whole can hardly have been anything but nbya Det. FLAS. or possibly 
with a - between P| and the determinative, ' 

In col, 2 there seem to be remains of a [5 near the top, and a 3 following, both end- 
ing on the right-hand fragment, Then perhaps a partly cut M intentionally defaced, and 
room for 5 Mi (which seem not to have been carved) before the determinative, which is 
clear—unless it be a fh. This column therefore seems to have been intended to contain 
the same text as col. 1. One is a repetition of the other, not a continuation, since it is 
unlikely that the determinative would occur twice in so short an inscription. I suggest 
that the whole is the work of an apprentice. He first carved col. 1, leaving space for the 
continuation in col. 2. Then he, or his superior, was dissatisfied with the work and it 
was rejected. The apprentice however thought good to try again on the prepared surface 
left blank. He carved part of the same text again, but found that he had got the deter- 
minative too low, so that not enough space was left for nya. He therefore gave up his 
attempt without finishing the column, and the slab was broken up, The unskilfulness of 
the work is evident in col. 1, for it begins with a large fyand ends with letters on a much 
amaller scale. Here also the space was miscalculated, so that the end is crowded, and the 
letters are not well formed. 

We may read: | 

nova Det. (15) nino 1 
Det. [5 nimi 2 
“An offerme to Ba‘alat.” 
No, 355 is too fragmentary to yield any results. No large photograph is available, 


No. 356 (like 357 and 358) was found by the Harvard expedition in 1927. Though 
the stone is broken at the bottom, the inseription is apparently complete. Butin sees a 
dot with nearly every sign. If he is right, the purpose of them iz not clear, but the 
photograph is rather indistinct, and one cannot be certain about the dots. 
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Col. 1. The first sign is almost certainly §, although in that case it faces the wrong 
way. Then } probably, and the sign which was taken as 5 in 352. It has a dot at the 
side. Then the upper part apparently of a M, the lower part being effaced. Then a much 
injured 4, a 3 of oblong form, and finally the remams of a }. | 

Col. 2. At the top two vertical strokes, probably | (as Butin) and a 5 (for xb). The 
marks following are read by Butin as 35, but from the large photograph they seem almost 
certainly to be the determinative. Then 3, injured, again oblong. Then remains of 9, 
with ~ at the side, and finally fp. This inscription also is badly carved, and was perhaps 
rejected for that reason. Judging from the other texts, one may assume that nothing is 
lost after noya, where the stone is broken off. At the end of col. 1 however something 
may be lost, as the slab in its present condition is shorter than usual in comparison to 
its breadth. We might perhaps read bebe 3" instead of }27. 





No, 354 


The whole may be read with some assurance: 
[J33)) 39 73 38 col. 1. 
nya Det. D1 col. 2. 


“T am Kh, chief of the Nagibin. 
This is a possession of Ba‘alat.” 


No. 357 is im situ on a wall where the Harvard expedition found difficulty in obtain 
ing a photograph. Only a small, rather faint photograph is available, and that omits the 
first four signs. I am therefore largely dependent on Butin’s published copy. 

The inscription consists of a vertical column on the left-hand side, and 4 horizontal 
line at right angles to it, on the lower side. Whether the central space ever contained 
any pictorial engraving, I have no information. It would seem likely. | 

According to Butin 39 are clear at the beginning, Then a forked sign which is new, 
if it is correct. Butin expresses no doubt about it and takes it as }. It may be a variety 
of the sign which I took as \ in 351, here standing upright and with the top open. But 
it is hardly worth while to speculate much about this inscription until we have a more 
satisfactory photograph. Then Butin reade a tY. The next sign, with which the photo- 
graph begins, is new. It is confused by a number of marks which may be accidental. 
I can only suggest, without any confidence, that it is somehow a misformed 3. Then 
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Butin reads a 5, not visible on the photograph. Then the fish =, Then Butin gives a sign 
not visible on the photograph, This is again a new sign, if correct, but it may be only 
a small 3. The next signs SN5i (the x5 is not a ligature) are all fairly clear, then a 
doubtful 3 and a clear §. Then Butin reads a 3, not visible on the photograph, and below 
it nine strokes, evidently a numeral. 

The text then continues in a horizontal Ime along the base of the prepared surface. 
Butin reads this from right to left, but it is quite meonceivable that the engraver should 
have begun again on the night, and the line is certainly to be read from left to right as 
& continuation of the column. Cf. 346 where the columns turn round in the same way, 
and 349 where the lines read indeed from neht to left, but in the direction in which the 





Yana An A te 
Ti SP YB~-B+4A O°. “ey 
UU 
No, 347 

The first sign in the horizontal line, if correct, is new, and I cannot guess at its value. 
The next two signs are YD. Then a sign which Butin takes to be }. But it is almost 
certainly the horns of an x, the head being effaced. Then follow 437%, all visible on the 
photograph. The next sign, which Butin makes a b, is really only a 3 rather tilted up, 
and the supposed tail is only a break in the stone. Then a probable }, after which the 
stone is broken, so that we cannot tell whether anything followed. 

The inscription therefore seems to read as follows: 


HIT spaasebpataeeio 
baci 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv. an 
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Since the end is broken, it is possible that we should read (72313 77, as elsewhere. The 
preceding word must be [DN, for the signs can hardly be divided otherwize. Then the 
first three signs of the horizontal line must form a word, for }> alone is impossible and 
the ~ cannot belong to it. The association with PSN suggests Vit, and in fact the only 
two other possible words (YO7 and YD) are quite unsuitable. Is it possible that the first 
sign may be a & standing upright confused by lines which do not belong to it? The 
numerals must belong to the vertical column, and a plural is required before them. Butin’s 
| is therefore probable, although after looking at the photograph I cannot feel sure that 
he has not been misled by what is really a crack in the stone, Also there seem to he 
two dots which I do not understand. In any case, if we read I should take it ea the 
plural termination and not as Butin [(7)}p2]. Going backwards, the further division of 
the signs in the column is very difficult owing to the uncertainty of some of them. From 
the marks visible on the photograph I should prefer not to read a 9 before ID; but I can- 
not suggest anything better. Before it Sx> seeme a probable combination, the “father” 
' 


being the head of a gang of 10, as above in 350. Then 0375 might be a name, though 
rather an unlikely one. On the other hand, if 5 is right, the combination 37) is attractive, 
hut it is difficult to fit in with the rest. As to the first four signs, I cannot believe that 
they are to be taken as /)3N (with Butin), and I would suggest (if his } is right) that 
the first word is 58, a demonstrative as Acc. annii, 

The inscription is skilfully engraved, some of the characters being, one might almost 
say, beautifully carved, and it is practically (if not actually) complete. With a good 
photograph or copy one ought to be able to make out the whole of it, Until that 1s 
available, no explanation of the text can be convincing. I suggest the following provisional 
reading with great ditiidence: . 

em 
HD TEN TTY pra a5 O25 3” 1s 
[7a3)3 35 DS yo 
“This is what D-b-m set up for the father of 9 [miners?] 
(when) the Chief of the Nagibin heard our petition.” 





No, 358 


No. 358 is on the rock-wall inside mine M. It was discovered by the Harvard expedi- 


tion, but its position made photographing impossible, Even a copy was only made with 
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difficulty. Any attempt at decitpherment would be mere guess-work, and is better deferred 
for the present. 

Col. 1. The first two signs are unrecognizable. The third is a 5. The fourth is un- 
recognizable. Then D7y/3, which perhaps should be A5y's. 

Col. 2. Two signs unrecognizable. Then a 5, but pointing in a direction different 
from that of 5 in col. 1. I suspect that it is really a}, since at the side of it there are 
three strokes, no doubt a numeral. 

So far as anything can be read, it is as follows: 


Doys # 2 © col. 1, 
tS * « col, 2. 


nbya> ne 
HTT JP: 
Dr. Gardiner has recently shown me photographs of two more fragments, which may 


provisionally be numbered 359 and 360, unless they belong to one and the same inscrip- 
tion, They are too imperfect to discuaa, 


which may perhaps be really: 


No. 359, parts of two columns, reads: 


| 
set col. 1. 





No. 360, part of one column, reads: 
eepand 
The above results are put forward without any pretence that the readings are final 


or the translations certain. The object has simply been to show what is the most that 
can be obtained from the existing material, and it is recognized that new inscriptions 
(which will undoubtedly be found) may modify some of the conclusions. I venture to 
hope however that the readings are probable and the translations not extravagant. I have 
tried to satisfy at least: myself what signs are certain and what are doubtful, and it is 
some satisfaction to find that where the reading is clear, the translation is not more 
difficult than would be expected in the earliest specimens of a West-Semitic dialect. One 
important point whith emerges from the present study is that the number of Signs is 
amaller than has been supposed. S80 far 17 signs have been identified as corresponding, 
more or less certainly, to letters of the Phwnician alphabet. The five letters for which 
no corresponding signs have been found are fh, B, 5, ¥. fo. On the other hand there are 
four or perhaps five signs (all for one reason or another uncertain) whose values have 
not been identified. These may complete the alphabet, but, as I said above, we have no 
reason to expect that there were exactly 22 signs, neither more nor less. 

It would be premature to argue about the relation of this system of writing to the 
Phenician alphabet. A few observations may however perhaps be allowed. It seems 
clear that the system was alphabetic, consonantal and acrophonic. It was also used, and 
no doubt invented by Semites, There is no reason to assume that these Semites were 
brought from Egypt and had invented it there (as C. F. Jean in Syria, rx, 1928, 278 ff.). 
On the contrary there is great probability that they were natives of the North of the 

25—2 
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Sinai peninsula (the later Edom), who were employed by the Egyptians to work the mines. 
They saw there Egyptian inscriptions being carved, they enquired into the strange art of 
writing, were told of the principle of acrophony, and applied it to their own language. 
It was natural that their first attempts should be rough, short and primitive. It was 
also natural that they should adopt Egyptian signs for their alphabet, while grving them 
values derived from the corresponding words in their own language. This view differs 
widely from that of de Rougé who attempted to derive the Phoenician letters from signa 
having the same values in Egyptian. 

The system was then invented in Sinai on an Egyptian model. How it spread north- 
ward (and southward?) we shall probably never know, but it is evident that the miners 
might easily convey it to southern Palestine, with which they were closely connected. 
The earliest alphabetic writing hitherto found in the North (Byblos, Samaria, Moab) is 
some centuries later. During the interval it had passed out of the primitive and purely 
monumental stages, had come into popular use, and the forms of the letters had been 
simplified for writing on papyrus or parchment. (This is commonly accepted as explaming 
the flowing curves of e.g. the Mesha inscription.) One can imagine how readily it would 
commend itself to people who had hitherto known only the intricate methods of cunei- 
form and perhaps Egyptian writing. 

In becoming simpler and more conventional some signs lost their resemblance to the 
original pictures, and then received other names more easy to connect with the new forms. 
Thus == =o5 = 4, when reduced to “\ wae called S055 from a fancied resemblance to 
a camel’s head and neck: <«= 337=‘, when reduced to AA was called non. Again, 
when passing under Aramaic influence 4 =fM}=— 3 became h= fish, Also at some 
time before reaching the Greeks = = |'NT = two twigs(?) became | tira (MN) = an olive 
tree. In fact when once the alphabet was established there was nothing essential about 
the names of the several letters, They were just convenient ways of referring to the signs, 
and might be altered to suit circumstances, very much as they are in modern European 
languages. Even to Semites few of them, in later times, can have appeared to describe 
the shapes of the letters, while to the Greeks they must always have been mere labels. 
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GREEK MAGICAL PAPYRI' 
By A. D, NOCK 


$1. This title covers a group of documents differing widely in length and not a little 
in character, but possessing a substantive uniformity. Some of them are brief recipes for 
Imagical processes or exorcisms, others are collections of such recipes together with more 
ambitious invocations and methods of securing control over supernatural forces. Many 
of these papyri were edited in a collective form by Wessely in 1888 and 1893, a pioneer 
work which has rendered great service to study; the London texts were republished with 
an addition by Sir Frederic Kenyon, and the Oslo texts were produced by Eitrem four 
years ago with an English translation and an excellent commentary. We have now from 
Preisendanz the first volume of an edition which bids fair to be the standard for many years *, 
In the nature of things it cannot be definitive; but it represents a very real advance, and 
it should enable much more study to be devoted to these texts than has been hitherto 
given to them. Dieterich, to whom the idea of this Corpus is due, his friend Wiinsch, who 
carried on his work, and Reitzenatein, who is happily still with us and still active, have 
taught us how important they are for a proper understanding of the religious history of 
the Empire. The new Corpus, with its translation facing the Greek and its brief but 
valuable notes, Kitrem’s commentary, and Th. Hopfner’s admirable and exhaustive 
Griechisch-Agyptische Offenbarungszauber* should make the papyn much more accessible. 
May the new Corpus receive such financial support as will ensure its speedy completion ! 

32. Some of the short texts giving single recipes are on palaeographical grounds placed 
as early as the second century of our erat: the substantial magical books fall on the same 
grounds between the late third and the fifth, and the presence in them not merely of Coptic 
passages but of at least one misunderstanding of a Coptic word® confirms this date. We 
know of an extensive destruction of magical books and persecution of their POSssessors 
under Diocletian, but such action is seldom completely successful: it might be thought 


' The substance of this paper waa read to the Hellenic society on May 7, 1929. I am indebted to 
Mr. H. 1. Bell, Dr. A. B, Cook and Mr, G. W. Dyson for valuable suggestions, 

» Papyri graccue magicae, Die griechischen Zauberpapyri herausgegeben und ibersetzt yon Karl 
Preisendans unter Mitarbeit yon A. Abt, 8. Eitrem, L. Fahz, A. Jacoby, G, Miller, R. Wiinech, 1, 
PP. 2+200 with 2 plates, 1925, Teubner, Leipzig. 18 M. 

* Vols. xx3 and xx of Wessely's Studien, hore called 1 and m1: a convenient survey by H. in Pawly- 
Wissowa, x1v, 301 ff 

‘ A. 5. Hunt's cryptogram (Proc. Brit, Ae, xv) is strengthened at the buck with a strip from a document 
of Hadrinnic date: it is quite in the atyle of our later texte. Kenyon dates P, Lond. 46 (Preis. v1) in the 
second century 4.D.; a Latin tablet from Hadrumetim assigned to the end of the same century (Audollent, 
Defpcimum tabellae, 370, no, 270) is of this type. From the third century we have the love charm discussed, 
later, pp. 221-2, Preisigke, Summolbuch, 4947, and a. Graeco-Demotic collection contained in Pap. Eg. Dept. 
10588 [late third century] shortly to appear in Jowrnal edited by H. 1, Bell, H. J. M. Milne, H. Thompson, 
and the writer; the latter is a genuine magical hook, 

The love charms edited by Boll, Sitsungsher, Heidelh. Akad, 1910, 0, and assigned by him to the 
lat century are of a simpler type 

* Preisendang on v, 75. 
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that this is reflected in the stringent instructions to secrecy, but they are natural in magic, 
and a magic recipe in cryptogram form brilliantly deciphered by A. 8. Hunt is probably 
of Hadrianic date. 

It is remarkable that we find in this period all these substantial works, running to the 
$274 lines of the great Paris book, on good papyrus, come of them provided with elaborate 
drawings as models, I think we must regard them as the actual working copies of practical 
magicians, like the books burnt by St. Paul's Ephesian converts and possessed of a con- 
siderable monetary value, or a later magical MS at Athens which bears wax-drippings, 
perhaps from the candles used in ceremonies’, or the magical books handed down in 
Germany from generation to generation®, A man who wanted a love spell might apply 
to the possessor of such a book for a suitable text to inseribe on a lead tablet and put. 
in the mouth of a mummy or for a rite to follow. This view of these papyri is confirmed 
by the fact that it is probable that many of them belong to a single library?. We have 
probably a magician’s collection. And it is noteworthy that the actual lead tablets, based 
no doubt on similar magical books, tend to oveur in groups together: most of the so-called 
Sethianic curse tablets in Rome were written by one hand. In this case the magician or 
hia assistant clearly copied the actual text for use. 

Working copies have a history which is quite different from that of ordinary literature. 
In literature the form is essential; one may insert glosses, and one makes errors of tran- 
scription, but one seeks to preserve ite shape. A working copy has to be useful, and so 
one modifies it and incorporates suggestions from other sources®, So much we might 
conjecture, and in fact there is abundant evidence of these proceedings in our texts®. Thus 
we read in Iv, 2427 ro dvopa tov "Ayabod Aaipovos 6 dati ws eyes “Ewadpodetos TO 
inroxeéiperov don aver dapya duvww popvris opoywan, we be €v Ta yapTy, @ evpor, peTE- 
AdajOy ro rpayuatixéy’, obras. ‘Aprovevovdt Keyos. Avain, in ¥, 364 the name to be used 
is given, and then we read a, 82 dv te alfertie@ evpeby ra évopata and another follows, 
and a little later (v, 572) a variant is given as having been heard from a man of Heracleo- 
polis. Varieties of method and of sacred names, and what we should call variant readings 
(quoted just as in scholia on classical authors)*, occur frequently: a spell is followed by 
another copy, dAAy avreypagy) (111, 483), and again another (489), an amulet by another 


1 A. Delatte, Anecdote Atheniensia, 1, 2. 

? A. Jacoby, in the new Handworterbues des deutschen Aherglaubens (od. Hoffmann-Krayer and Bichtold- 
Staubli), 1, 512£; H. Bachtold-Stiubli, tid., 1655, Cn auch a used copy, ef, A. Dieterich, Aleime Schriften, 
LOG 4h ; for ancient references to magic books, iid, 3f,; evidence of editing of incantations in L, W. King, 
Babylowian Magic and Sorcery, xiii if. ? Proisendang, 1, p. 21. 

‘ R. Wiinsch, Sethienteche Verfluchungatafeln, 76 ff.; Audollent, op, cit, lv, evi, 

* CF the complex textual history of the cookery book of Apicius (8. Brant, PAéilol., Supp, XUx, ii}; 
Also that of the Apopithepmata Pautrum, a work coming from an unliterary stratum of society (Bouset, 
Apopitheymata, 76 ff). 

* Ineterich, 3 f (suggested dd. but I doubt the first stage of single recipes p, 11). 

’ The effective name, a short form as Preizendanz notes of that givon, 1, 27: also /. Gafo., 1, 218, with 
Eitrem’s note. Elaborate variant invocations in P. Leid, W xxi, 20 © (Dietorich, Abrares, 202). 

* Varieties of wethod, 1, 43 Bake eis trocaterpar Aadarcion- Teun Bé ove cig brocaverpar (apbodpie yap 
foTir) GA brepxpepemow tot Avyvoy h drosere oir nifarw. ge Gh of ovres etpor, 57, 65. Variants of 
names, IV, 463, 500, 766. It is remarkable that the names inscribed on the first figure in the great Oslo 
papyrus do not precisely agree with those preseribed in the text (Kitrem, P. @asfo., 1, 38}; eo variants could 
similar variants in the Demotic magical papyrus edited by Griffiths and Thompeon, and in the Demotic 
text of the Tefnut legend (R. Reitzenstein, Sits Ber. Heidelberger Ak, 1023, 11, 28), 
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amulet’, Furthermore, of the magical proceeding known as A:afoX:j, which consists of 
traducing one’s rival to the Moon by telling the Moon of the unpleasant sacrifices which 
she has offered and the unpleasant allegations which she has made, we have two recensions 
iniv, 244] ff. and 2622 ff., and of the directions given in m1, 420. we have two versions 
combined without comment?. Other evidence of transcription is afforded by the presence 
in Iv, 835-849 of a scrap of an astrological treatise, which seems to have found its way 
there by accident, by the note in 1, 81 A «Ajaus, the “fourth invocation,” which implies 
a form in which stood two invocations now missing from our text as well as one other 
still preserved", by such an omission as that of the magical name in 1, 69 and that of the 
amulet in rv, 2358, by some of the many explanatory notes‘, and by the spell v, 172 ff. 
introduced by dAAws, “a variant way,” which should follow TH36, not 97-1125, T suspect 
that the heading apxtixy 1350 is wrongly repeated from 1273 

The final result, if we look at rv, is a work which has in parts some sort of arrange- 
ment; 469-520 is set between the spell consisting of Homeric verses given in slightly 
divergent forms at its beginning and its end, and we find in 1924 and 2186 references back 
to 1595, and the Selene-Hecate spella are grouped together, 24429-2890, In a Mesure, 
the writer had a little of the individuality of such a man as Artemidorus. He selected 
from various works and added notes from experience, as for instance “I have not found 
any superior method in the world.” At one point he, or his source, informs us (790 ff.): 
“T often used this proceeding and marvyelled at it. But the god said to me, ‘Do not any 
longer use this ointment; instead you must throw it into the river and seek oracles then 
by wearing the great mystery of the scarab revivified through the 25 birds, and you must 
seek oracles thus at full moon once a month instead of three times a year’.” But in the 
main the compiler of any of these books has a series of previous texts which he follows 
closely*. Some of these models we see in a variety of versions. There is a magical prayer 
to Aion-Helios, forms of which occur in 1, 205-222 and rv, 1189-1217: of one hymn to 
Apollo, portiona occur with variants certainly in five, possibly in eight, places in our 
papyri®; of a hymn to Hermes, portions occur in three places®: the processes for pro- 
tecting a house or place in rv, 2373 ff. and 3125 ff. are very olosely akin, and P. Leid. J 395 
has two versions of the cosmogony which is its main element. Figures and formulas 
naturally recur. 

Much light is thrown on this process of development by the finding of the ¢uArpo- 
eaTadeciog given in Iv, 335 ff. on a lead tablet now in the Cairo Museum; the tablet 
was discovered at Hawaret-el-Makta in the Fayyiim, probably in the great cemetery of 
Krokodeilopolis. The tablet from its seript is assigned to the third century. In general 

Irv, 1263 fs ef. 1384, 

z mm conflation is noted in v, 417 by Preisendanz, in whose apparatus all these references are to 
be fir 

* Preisendang, ad foe: so in the MSS (except A) of Corp, Herm,, X10 17 tprgdia xpumry Adyor ®. 

A for instance 1, 248 Bardrqy dyAacpdmBos (rb jidor Aéyst); tv, 31 de EGhwe dhatrwy, rourterws 
cAquerider, 2142, 1049, 1305, and cogde, coup, Adyer peaim, Ad( yor) also in Wiinach » Seth, Vervf., passim. 

* Sot, 194 is, aa Pr. notes, « simplifying corrigendum of 1, 134 {f | 

" So perhaps in Samskei “Ooraey (2006) @. is due to confusion with [lrvos Sordeus (1925), 

7 Thus he gives quite different processes for cutting herbs, 286 ff, 2067 

* 1, 300 ff, m1, 21] ff, Vv, 42 and 1063 tf, vin, 74 Fe: 1 suspect that 1, 81 f&, which has a parallel 
in VI and xu, 3, 6-15, may belong to the same hymn. On the variants of Preisendanz, Arch.  Rel., XIX, 
195 £, in general, cf. Er. Kuster's good disgertation, Je tribua carminibus Prpyri Parisiaas menpicne 
(Kinigeberg, 1912), 

® y, 400 ff, vi, O65 ff, xviré, 


— a ae 
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its text is inferior to that of our papyrus, which is a good century later, but it supplies 
one omission at least, and we must postulate a common original distinctly older than the 
tablet!, As Preisendang observes, this is a text for which the papyrus mentions variants*. 

For this creation of doublets an exact analogy is afforded by Byzantine magical books. 
A. Delatte has recently edited such a magical Corpus, divided into books, from two 
versions at Athens*. | 

§ 3. The present form of these texts belongs in the main to the fourth century, and to 
an unliterary circle, as they show in their vowel-confusions‘, in such a form as ca\Aiotms 
rv, 2443, and in the ruthless destruction of the metre of the hymns by insertions and 
rearrangement in spite of a belief in the efficacity of a fixed metrical form*, This must be 
emphasized because it excludes the idea that the redaction of these books may be ascribed 
to Neoplatonists interested in magic, such as [amblichus and the other students of the 
Chaldaic Oracles. Late Neoplatonists, like other contemporary men of culture, were 
perfectly capable of avoiding all these errors. But while we may not aseribe to them 
the redaction of our texts, it is certam that Iamblichus knew them or something similar®, 
and it is clear that among the writings which lie behind these papyri were compositions 
of men of good education. The hexameter hymns already mentioned, some written for 
magical purposes, others adapted, are written in a fairly accurate and literary style’, like 
the kindred insertion in the conjuration of the dead in Odyssey x1, as quoted by Julius 
Africanus in a fragment of his Keorot preserved in P. Oxy. 412: some of them show a 
strony general similarity to the Orphic Hymns", the Chaldaic Oracles, and the Clarian 
oracles in Porphyry, De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda; the conjuration of Apollo, 
1, 306 ff., with its sevenfold opxife, is reminiscent of the Orphic"Op«os. It may be added 


CO. Edgar, Bull, ese, arch. d'Alacondyie, 2x1, 42-7. On these variants, see Ercureua, 

2 (nomen, 1, 102. 

$ Aneod, Ath, 1,1 Our Gnostic books in Coptic, the Bruce, Askew, and Berlin MSS are all Corpora, 
with at least one doublet (C. Schmidt, Pistis Sophia,..dlersetst, xlviii) and one fragment inserted in an 
irrelevant place (ibid, 93, by a later hand). Here again we may regard our copies as perhaps distinct rarities, 
the treasured property of individual believers. The Svclesiostical History of Eusehins contains repeated 
indications of the slight dissemination of some Christian writings, I hope to return to this topic in my 
Prolegomens to the Hermetic writings: ef. W, W. Jaeger, Studien cur Lntatehungageschichte der Metaphysil 
des Ariatoteles, 143 £ on the non-publication of some philosophic texts; 7 

‘ Eitrem, P. Galo, L But note in P. Eg. Dept. 10588, recto A, 36, drerdiro corrected to éruriormes. 

® Cf 1, 437 Aye ev éfapérpy révp ror Acyor: a short spell in verse, ¥, 172 1. ‘The use of certain lines 
of Homer aso spell (Weasely, News griechische Zauberpapyri, | fi: 1v, 469 ff., 820, 2145: of. O. Weinreich, 
Gebet und Opfer, 60 £=Genethhakon W, Schmid, 220 f.) depends both on this feeling for form and the 
idea that the poet or philosopher is something of a Actor dvnp. 

The feeling for rhythm appears both in this literature and in the few liturgical paiss-words and 
acclamations which are preserved: of the 19 in Dieterich-Weinreich, Mithrosliturgie, 213 if and 258, 
three.are in hexmmeter verse, one hexameter or parocmiac, two clearly iambic (like Hipals, aprma 


‘Av@errypa)}, and another two seem iambic, 


‘These indications show us the level of our writers, not their date: as Mr. Dyson reminds me, we see 
a similar breakdown of metrical form in the Orphic tablets from South Italy (4th-grd century n0.), We 
may compare what happened in epitapha based on common modela 

* Ch. De myat., vil, 3, pp. 254.5 Parthey, and on Neoplatonist magic J. Bidex, Cat. AfSS. aleh. gr, Vt, 
97 ffi. and Mev. betge de pAil, ef d’hiet,, war, 1477 ££ 

J Cf. Wiinech, Arch. 7. Religions, xtt, 1 Mf and Puwly- Wiseowa, ox, 172. In 1,305, 1, 99 f, 1v, 2924 the 
magical words fit the metre, 0, 101 ff suggests that the Ecyptian element was not adequately represented 
in the original, : 

* Kuster, op, crt. 52 i. 78 ff, 
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that the sevenfold repetition, suiting as tt does Apollo's taste for the number, is no doubt 
an original part of the hymn, and that the hymn reminds one also of the hymn to Apollo 
in Statius, Thebaid, 1, 696 f.; when Statius makes Adrastus offer Apollo the alternative 
titles of Titan, Osiris’, and Mithras he is very possibly following a contemporary fashion 
in hymns, which we find later at the close of the prose hymn to Apollo Smintheus m the 
epi évideretexay ascribed to Menander Rhetor*. It does not seem possible to give to 
these hymns a precise dating within the first two centuries of our era, to which they almost 
certainly belong: the iambic hymn to Selene, rv, 2242-2347, may be towards the latter end 
of the period®, but may also be the product of a less educated man living a little earlier. 

I add a few further remarks on points of language. The texts, apart from these hymns, 
are couched in the clear colourless language which we call the coum}: one feature calling 
for particular notice is the frequent use of the vocative @eé, 18 times in the first volume 
of the new edition, of which 10 instances are im the phrase Pep Ged or Ped Gedy4: o arytos 
Geog Occurs as a vocative In 1, 198; o Geos ray Pedy in tv, 1147, as in the Septuagint. The 
vocative @eé is known elsewhere only from a deliberately irreverent passage of Oenomaus, 
from the Septuagint, from one passage of Josephus, and from sporadic Christian texts. 
This form is clearly contrary to Greek linguistic feeling*: but in our context it was very 
convenient, and the men responsible for the main body of our recipes were not sensitive 
on this point®. 

On the other hand the invocations and conjurations, even when not employing hymns 
or definite pre-existing texts (as for instance the Hermetic prayer in mm, 591 ff.)’, tend to 
fall into the formal elevated style characteristic of hymns in prose or verse of the Imperial 
age, with anaphora, asyndeton and balanced cola, devices which rhetoric regularized, but 
which rest like most rhetorical devices on the natural wish of man’s ear for rhythm and 


1 Sarapis would presumably have appeared too great an anachronism, 
* P. 161, ed, Bursian (Add. bay. AL, xvi, iii): so later Nonnus, Dion, x1, 369 f Cf R. Reitzenstein, 
Das tranche Frbisungemyaterium, 156 ff, 
2 Kuster, 123 ff. 
* ded Grav, 1, 53, Tv, 180, 218, G41, 992, 999, 1048, 1195, 1200; Bede Ger, 11, 551; ded, 1, 90, 94, rv, 1164, 
F106; Kuper Ged, 11, 77; péyoorre Gee Kopyne, 1, 115; ddparre Cod Keun, 1, 122+ Bee pdyor, TO, 5A. [Another 
oxample in the Christian magical text edited by C. Weasely, Patr. Or., 1v, 2,191.) In the so-called Sethianic 
tablets dde is common. i 
* J. Wackernagel, (ber einige antilen Anredeformen (Progr, Giittingen, 1912): E, Lifatedt, Syntuetiea, 
t, 70 ff. Geé ia not common in Christian liturgical texta. In the Eucharistic prayer in Acta Thomae, 47 
(44) we find “Incot Ger fx Grow; Serapion has Gee ric dAnéeiac in his Anaphora, the Clementine liturgy 
Terrm<cparop Get aideree (Brightman, Litergies Eastern cna Western, 9. 2); Const. Apost., VIL, 37, 5 Gee 
ror(per; the liturgy of St. James and that of St, Mark deardAqnre Gee Acye (Brightman, 61, 25, 138, 2); 
the Byzantine Basil liturgy 6 dr deowéra Kip Océ Harp (Brightman, 321. 28: modern text co, with 
Narep 402.4), bat the form Kip é Geds is much commoner ; this suggests that the writers of these liturgies 
belonged to a more educated type. But in Delatte’s popular magical texts I have noted Gds only p. 48. 18, 
* Occasional poetic forma uch as alfa im, 429, alef rv, 1212, idé 2307, do not prove high culture, 
Mr. Bell has kindly drawn my attention to the fact that a feature of the Ryzantine period is the intrusion 
of poetical words even into documentary style, aa for instance in petitions. It might be fruitful to investi- 
gute whether the process had begun earlier. One feature which may be noted is the frequent xai deseribing 
fulfilment “and in fact,” as 1, 4 Néye B¢...cai dpargs dor 6 Meds, 181 £, 1v, 2053, 2364, 2493, 2503: P, Eg. 
Dept, 105884, a7 f, Cf Corp. Herm., x11, 7 ¢wirmaum els éavrdv, wal dkevorera- Gikngoy, nai yiverae xardp- 
ypror Tou coporor rity aiorBrorens, cal der y ytreois rye Beornrog and Eph. 5. 14 Fyape d cadrider, xaidrdera 
ex Tor recpaor, xa eropboure oom dé Xpurrds, and alao Pfister’s discussion of 4 cai yeyoue and equivalents in 
Featgabe Deiasmann, 67 ff. 
T We must not forget the multiplicity of then existing lepoi Adyou. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv. 
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balance, and which must not always be regarded as due to definite rhetorical influence*, 
Other features of this style are accumulations of epithets, such as we find in the Oxy- 
rhynchus glorification of Isis (P. Oxy. 1380) and in the Orphic Hymns, and strange 
quasi-Aristophanic compounds dyporupiroyuypos (Iv, 1146), olpavoxevOpewodiaitous 
(1351), wupedpacorrigere (1405), ofatpoyeréetap (1777), puxtaipobtteipa (2546), xaTa- 
<Kap>Wuwatyeve (2717), Cavodpdxorrs (2864), Sporrorepauvorarmp (3102), perhaps draw- 
ing a certain psychological effectiveness from their form. We have also time after time an 
account of a deity’s achievements in the dignified asyndetic style of the early Hellenistic 
praises of Isis and Osiris which we know from inscriptions at Ios, Andros and Cyme?, 
intended to remind him or her of past demonstrations of power which indicate the 
reasonableness of the assumption that the present request can be granted®; a notable 
example is the Leyden papyrus containing an elaborate semi-Jewish cosmogony ascribed 
to Moses, but there are many shorter examples*, The invocation of Eros, tv, 1748 ff., is 
notably elegant and literary. 

§ 4. Some portions of these texte contain within themselves clear indications of a 
terminus post quem. We have noted blends of Greek and Coptic pointing to a date not 
earlier than the early third century of our era: the Al@ves of 1v, 1163 and 1169, and the 
identification of Aeon and Sophia in 1206, seem to presuppose Christian Gnosticism, and 
that at some removes*; the vague reference to Jesus ‘the god of the Hebrews ” in 3019* 
comes from some backwater, and need not be dated before the fall of Jerusalem because 
of the invocation “ | conjure thee that dwellest in pure Jerusalem, before Whom the holy 
fire burns through all time,” for the writer's Jerusalem may well be a Jerusalem of the 
imagination, and his standpoint that of the Jews in Acts xix. 13, who used the Name of 
Jesus as a powerful name. Recipes mentioning wnciae are clearly of the Roman period; 
P. Lond. 125, called ypais 'AvroAXe@rlov, is on the face of it subsequent to Apollonius of 
Tyana, and the acclamation ely Zevs Lapames in tv, 1715 is probably not pre-Flavian. 
We can fix more precisely the first recension of the AraSody, 2442 ff. We are there told 
of the éri@vpa or incense offering: “It was shown by Pachrates, the prophet of Helio- 
polis to king Hadrian as a demonstration of the power of his magic. By it he brought a 
man to the spot ina single hour, he made him take to his bed in two hours, he killed 
him in seven hours, and caused a dream to come to the king himself. Hadrian marvelled 
at the prophet, and ordered his salary to be doubled.” The story has developed from the 


1 For prerhetorical cola one may note early Latin fragments such na hiherno puluere, werno bute, granata 
farra, Camille, motes and the spells in Varro, de re rusfion, 1, 27 and Cato, de re rustion, alao the preface of 
that work icf A. Kappelmacher, Wien. Stud, xin, 168 £) and the fragments of Latin popular songs: for. 
‘shetoric” in Hesiod, Nilsson, Gaomen, tv, 613, Long anaphoric texts like P. Gsfo., 1, 157 rest partly on 
a aermi-juristic feeling of the need of completeness (cf. SaMustius, xeiy)). Anaphora with of in 1 Cor, xiii. 4 
or with din Mart. Petri, § does not show rhetorical training. 

2 Salaé, B.0-H., it, 278 ft 1 Fy. 1, 00% 

‘ Dieterich, Abraras, Cf Schermann, Terte uv. Unters, 44, ii, b2 f and PF. mag. ry, 1115 i, 1167 ff, 
iGl1, v, 18, 96, 459. On the principle, of Fr. Dornseifl, Vortr, Aik, Warburg, 1924/5, 206 fi; it ia very 
common in Christian prayer, ¢g., the Ante Sanctus of the Clementine liturzy. | | 

6 On BepSdrm, of. Ro Wiinech, Arch. f. Mel, xvi, 634; P. Leid. J 395, vii, 17 (p. 809, ed. Dieterich 
in Fleck, Jahrh, Suppl, V0) eye cigs y Miers 6 demediveds fx rot Avfod reminds one of Bythos in such: 
a coamogony as that given by Epiphanios, Panarion, 31, 5-6, discussed by R. P. Casey, Journ. Theol. Stud, 
xxix, 34 ff and of Pistis in other Valentinian systems. On the relations of the papyri and Gnosticiam 
of. p. 233 infra. , 

© Cf. “leoo (="Invod) as the lord of the hour on o curse tablet from Carthage (Wiinsch, Antike 
Fluchtafetn’, no, 4. 21, with hia notes, pp. 14, 14}. | 
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probably historical account of Hadrian's meeting with a prophet or poet called Pancrates?, 
It 1s clearly later, perhaps not a little later, for the frank impossibility of the Emperor 
tolerating magical murder is clear and can more easily be ascribed to the crude ways 
of a later generation; the cult of Antinous would keep Hadrian's memory alive in Egypt?: 
but this point cannot be pressed, for the naiveté of the story is in keeping with the general 
character of the popular imagination as it shows itaelf in Wundererzihlungen and in 
the Jewish “ Martyr-acts” of Alexandria, and the motif of the king being instructed 
by the prophet is old and appears in contemporary Hermetic literature’. In this instance 
we have a clear ferminus post quem for the literary setting: whether the charm took shape 
then or earlier we cannot say. 

§ 5. Can we go further back, and assert that there is a substantial Ptolemaic element 
in these texts? Such an element one might expect, since the interaction of Greek thought 
and Egyptian tradition begins in early Ptolemaic times and with the help of Babylonian 
science produced before the middle of the second century 2.0. an astrological work (that 
of Nechepso and Petosiris) destined to survive for seven centuries and to exercise great 
and significant influence. Unfortunately, in spite of the conservatism natural in this 
literature and shown, for instance, by the almost complete absence from it of the planetary 
week*, there is no evidence pointing clearly in this direction, The presence in spells of 
such phrases as pos Sacideas worl, “it works on kings,’ might be thought to point to 
Ptolemaic times, but should be explained as resting on a popular proverbial turn of apeech, 
hke the Aune optent generum rex et regina of Persius 0, 37 and its analogies in popular Greek 
songs®, (There were in any case kings in the nearer East in the first century of our era.) 

We may pass to certain external evidence. When these papyri came to light it was 
obvious that they had much in common with what was known of magic from references 
in ancient literature, in particular from Theoer. u, Virgil, Bucol. vat and Aen. tv, Horace, 
Hpodes 5 and 17 and Serm, 1, 8, Ovid, Me. vu, Lucan vi, Statins, Theb. rv, and the 
Apoloma of Apuleius. It might appear a tempting idea that Graeco-Egyptian magical 
texts of this type existed in the time of Theocritus and were used by him. This would, 
however, be an unjustifiable inference. We know from the Scholia that Theocritus was 
following in some points a mime of the fifth-century Sicilian writer Sophron, and 
R. Herzog has recently with great skill produced from its fragments something very 
like the Theocritean scheme". Love magic, the use of the tynz, the rdle of the Moon, 
the use of envotitement, and other forms of sympathetic magic by action or tale, the belief 


1 W. Weber, (néersuchungen sur Geschichte dee Kais. Hadrianus, 258, 251. For spells to canse catalepsy 
and death, cf Oem, may. perp., XXII, XXIV, 

* Cf. Weber, 89 f for the popular memory of Hadrian's desire for queer knowledge, 

* ¢. Hf. 11v, xv; of. Pap. 1v, 155, 2007. 

* Colson, The Weel, 79 £, notes in the Leiden papyrus edited by Dieterich in his déraraa, the planets 
in the week onder, called “Greek,” as well os in the ordinary arrangement, and “ Mars’ Da y" as unlucky in 
Sethianic tablets (Wiinsch, Seth. Vervt., 79), Perhaps the truth is that the habit of reckoning by the week 
did not become popular in Egypt. There is no sign of weekdays in the ordinary papyrus documents 
indexed by Preisigke, Wirterbwel, in, 90 f€. (fudpa jAlov in a school-exercise- Boll, Pawly- Wisse, vi, 
25765): this is of interest in view of the tradition which derived this system from Egypt. So far as I have 
noticed in the Byzantine texts published by Delatte, just as in these papyri, dates are normally given by 

eference to the moon's phases although there are superstitions attaching to the days of particular planets 
(4g 1, 69, 397), Daya so reckoned are important in the papyri: cf. Hopfner, Pauly- Wiseowe, XIV, 354 ff. 

* P. Galo., 1, 43, with Eitrem's note, and W. R. Halliday, CL Ree, 1024, 160: Pliny, .¥. #7, 37, 124 
rages aciturie ; Oem, mung, pop, XV, 24. 

" Hessiiche Blatter fiir Voliabende, Exy, 217 ff. 
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in the constraining power of spells', these things are all known to earlier Greece: they 
are usually thought somewhat disreputable, but they are employed*. Moreover all these 
things, and certain others (the requirement of certain atmospheric and other conditions 
for action, the use of a spell to close the action, much of the definite maleria magica", and 
the use of foreign or meaningless terms in spells)‘, are part of magic not only in classical 
Greece but in other times and places. And the special position of Hecate-Selene and her 
kind in magic, the special rites directed to her, pass into Graeco-Egyptian magic as one 
of its constituent elementa, 

But in all this we miss certain features characteristic of our papyri, the threats to 
deities, the constraint of one deity by another of greater power, the methods adopted 
if the first spell does not work at once, the technique of getting a spirit or deity as a 
wdpedpos or consort, the technique of cucraciw wpos “Hdcov, personal self-introduction 
to the friendship of the Sun-god, the accumulation of Egyptian, Jewish and Babylonian 
divine names, the use of Jewish angelology. Some of these things we do however find in 
Lucan, writing as he did in the middle of the first century of our era and eager as he was 
to improve on traditional models and use hia learning, In the sixth book of his epic we 
read how Sextus Pompeius saw fit to consult a Thessalian witch Erichtho, Thessalian 
witches were proverbial in Greece, but this one had moved with the times: ingue nowos 
niftus polufam duzerat artem (509)". Her taste for portions of those who have died by 
violence (543 ff.) is common to her and to the papyri: her voice, imitating dogs, wolves, 
screech-owls, anakes and the like (688 f1.), has some analogy in the cupeypos and vormvepos 
prescribed (as for instance Iv, 578 ff.) and in directions im v, 24 ff. to utter a formula 
agtaweony, “the a with mouth open, in a billowing way, the o briefly, to frighten off 
spirits (?), the 1am directed to earth, air and heaven, the ¢ like a dog-faced baboon, the 
oas before, the » with enjoyment, thickening it, the v like a shepherd, making it long*.” 

Her invocation is of particular interest. She invokes the Kumenides, other under- 
ground powers, Persephone, the Fates, Charon, to allow the dead man required to be 
restored to life ad Aoc, just as in tv, 1932 ff. Helios is asked to give the magician power 
over a particular dead man. There is a delay, and Erichtho in anger threatens to summon 
forth the Furies by their real names, to leave the Stygian bounds high and iiry in daylight, 
to show Hecate as she is in Erebus to the gods of the upperworld, to tell the real reason’ 
why Persephone stays below, to let in ight on the underworld. “Do you obey,” she con- 
tinnes, ‘‘or must I address myself to him on whose calling the earth is always shaken, 
always quakes—in whose hand you celestials are?” All goes well. Now this delay in a 
spell’s operation, followed by other or more drastic rites, is a common feature of our 
texte*; the threatening of the powers invoked to which Lucan has referred a little earlier 

" Plato, Legus, 9328; Fr. Plister, Pauly Wrsseea, Supp., tv, 323 1; for envoitement, my note, Arch. f. 
Hef., XXIV, 172. 

* For linguistic traces of an earlier stage in which this contempt was not felt, ef. Pfister, Gnomen, v, 06. 

sg “9 papyri there are marked Egyptian elements in the materia, ef. Hopfner, Puwly-Wissowa, 
XIV, : } 

* Found elsewhere ; of, K. Beth, Handw. Abergl., 11, 162, Cf. again the method of catching a thief in 
Pap. ¥, 70 ff with Germanic methods (Miiller-Bergstrim, Handw,, 11, 222), | | 

* On the whole passage of, L. Fahz, De poetarum Romanorwm doctrina magica (Relig. Vers. Vorarb., tt, 3). 

* Cf Grifiths-Thompson, Demotie magical papyrus of London and Leiden, col. 1, 17 and note, Vit, 32 for 
directions as to tone of voice, and Dieterich-Weinreich, Mithrasliturgie®, 40, 69, 225, 233 for special sounds, 

7 At which she hints, : 

* t, 26, 61, 144; Tv, O17, 1036 éwarvayeor dar was Spadirg, 1434, 1908, 3080, 2225; Dem, mag. perp, 
¥1, 21, vitt, 1. A guaranteed quick spell rv, 2071; of. also A. H. Gardiner in Enc. Rel, Eth., v1, 260. 
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in his philosophic disquisition on magic, 496 an tacifis waluere minis, and which Statius 
ascribes to Tiresias in 4 necromantic scene, e¢ nobis saeuire facultas, ia one of the com- 
monest phenomena in our papyri*: compulsion by a superior power, like the friplicis 
mundi: summum, quem scire nefastum est of Tiresias?, appears. expressly in the prayer to 
Typhon, “Strengthen me, I beseech thee, and grant me this grace, that whenever I bid 
any one of the gods themselves to come he may swiftly come in answer to my spells and 
appear", and is implied by the frequent practice of conjuring a spirit or deity to appear 
in the name of a mightier, as for instance rv, 1038, “The great living God orders thee, 
He who is for ever and ever, who shakes the earth, who thunders, who made every soul 
and all creation...come,.for I conjure thee by the lord Iso%." Again, the threat (732) 
iam wos ego nomine wero eliciam rests on the principle which is continually implied in the 
papyri and ts indeed a commonplace in magic generally, that the knowledge of a deity’s 
true name gives one power over him: as a single illustration we may take tv, 277 “O 
mightiest Typhon, hear me, N.; and do x for me: for I tell your true names*."* Further, the 
revelations about Persephone which are threatened in case of delay are distinctly like what 
the speaker in both forms of the A:aSoXs); accuses her rival of having said against Selene’, 
Lucan was clearly interested in magic, as his introductory disquisition shows, and 

clearly has genuine information, perhaps gained from the philosophic circle interested 
in Pythagoreaniam in Rome with which his uncle Seneca had in youth been associated 
or from friends of Statilius Taurus, who was accused of magicae superstitiones*. We may 
compare the way in which, when speaking of Celtic religion, he does what is very rare; 
he gives the local names of deities, Teutate, Esus, Taranis, and not their Roman equi- 
valents"; that also was out of the way information. Lucan’s account of magical practices 
is highly coloured, and not to be taken au pied de la letire, but it seems clearly to indicate 
the existence of magic very hke that of our papyri. Hf we turn to Apuleius and his 
defence on a charge of magic, we find much talk of a small image said to be of Hermes, 
like the wooden Kros, whose preparation ia described in Pap. rv, 1840, and Julius 
Africanus, writing at the beginning of the third century of our era, quotes the Homeric 
Nekyia with an interpolated passage very similar in matter and style to the magic hymns 
mentioned earlier. This quotation shows the interest of a man of learning at that time in 
this literature: such interest is further illustrated by the source which Hippolytus must 
have used for his discussion of the art in Refutatie, 1v, 28 #1." 

§ 6. We may fairly claim that by the first century of our era, Graeco-Egyptian magic 
had taken shape. When and how it did so we cannot say: perhaps the learned hymns 

\ Theb., rv, 613. 

* £.g., 1V, 2005 reddoars 8¢ (Teg. adv) cor Guriav deroddon, Spubvwarrs 86 om xohdons drereyed dy ob 
Sivara Ceryecte, OF I, S36 uy tiv obpardy cernow, A mugnificent threat in rv, 2310 

1 hls. Cf the clraumloention xara ret terd rye ‘Avdyeny rot caréyorroe xtedo in & Sethianic tablet 
(Wiinach, 93; Preisendanz, Atephalos, 25). 

* 1¥, 107. 
| * Curiously enough the deity so to be constrained is himself addressed as infer alia "Ind (1010). 
Cf, 1230, 1533, 1910, 2060, 3019 ff. 

Ch 1, 2343 £f. 

Tv, S478 if, 2654 1, well handled by S. Kitrem, Symbolae Oaloenees, 1, 43 ff. (A short diagodky in 
Deni. mag. pap. x1, 21 if) 

Dyin gorge aaa ee * Wissowa, Arch. f Rel, xix, 9, 

CE P. Leid. V, 1, 14 ff; Wiinech, Seth. Per, 97, 113. 
_» Africanus possibly composed one spell; ¢f O. Weinreich, Gebet und Wunder, Gli (= Genethliakon 
Sehinid, zz. On the source of Hippolytua, ef, K. Ganschiniete, Texte und Untersuchungen, EXXIX, @, 
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of which I have spoken are due to adherents of the Neopythagorean revival which is 
conspicuous from early in the first century #.c. onwards, and revived much of Orphism 
and of other submerged strains in popular religion. Neopythagoreanism was interested in 
magic’ and could, by the doctrine of sympathies, give to its materia a theoretical basis, 
This movement can hardly have failed to have repercussions in Alexandria, and we may 
conjecture that men who in some way belonged to it were responsible for much of the 
systematization of magic. The more elaborate spells are carefully composed*. They com- 
monly contain an évifvua or incense offering, which reminds us of the Ovpiaya preseribed 
for most of the Orphie Hymns*, It may further be remarked that in the papyri there is 
little of the animal sacrifice which Neopythagoreans deprecated, and there are frequent 
instructions to eat no meat when you are preparing for a rite. Now we find the Neo- 
pythagorean Anaxilaus (banished from Rome in s.c. 28) expressly credited with being 
one of the sources from whom the Valentinian Marcus borrowed his magic, and it has 
been suggested by Wellmann that Anaxilaus revived the systematic study of magic“. 
I would urge that the papyri confirm the general idea behind this, and that their charao- 
teristic forms were shaped by some Neopythagorean. We should then eredit this school 
with a substantial share in the practice as well as in the theory of magic: even traditional 
practice ultimately goes back to individuals, 

Of the components of this magic something has been said. We see in it a blend of 
Greek magic of the Hecate type* with Egyptian and Jewish elements. Egypt's contri- 
bution was important. Magic was not here as in Greece under a cloud: the gods were 
credited with its invention and with the use of spells*, Further, there waa here a belief 
in evil divine powers, above all Set-Typhon, making possible a sort of Sataniam’, Again, 
Egypt had a magical literature committed to writing, in which oceurs the device (common 
in our papyri) of the magician pretending to be a deity, the threats to deities which we 
know so well, the ascription of supernatural nature to the material employed, and the 
use of incomprehensible formulas: and in Egypt the tradition had an antiquity which 
moved deeply the imagination of immigrant Greeks. For the spells, Egy “it gave the 
kernel of the Acyos. Judaism could offer its belief in the tremendous power and sanctity 
of the Name of God, its exorciams, its angelology, its amulets and frontlets*, and its 
impressive consciousness of close and personal relation with God “the living one®,” keenly 





' Cl, Reet, 1027, 170; 1928, 60 £ Both Orpheus and the Grphica of Erotylos are quoted in P; Leid. W 
(Disterich, Abraxas, 302), 

' The old Egyptian magical texta mostly give the formula without describing the rite (F. Lexa, 
La magie dana U' Egypte antique, 1, 99): the great Demotic magic papyrus is full and like our Greek text, 
but it comes from a Graeco-Egyptian mifiew and has Greek elements, 

* So-also Babylonian tablets, though they sometimes mention flesh-offerings (King, Bah, Mesic, xxix): 
Gupiiuera of planeta, Delatte, 1, 404% 

‘ Die @YZIKA dea Bolos Demokritos und der Magier Anavilaos awe Lirisa, 1, 67 (ADA. preuas, AL, 
1928, VIL: tost important}, 


‘ Hecate and her rout appear also in Piste Sophia, ch, 140, © Hopfiner, my, & 
 Eg., 1, 179 Hand P. Oslo, 1, 4, 77 ff; Wiinach, Seth. Verd, (with the limitations of Preisondans; 


Akephatos}; A. Jacoby, Arch. Hel, xxv, 276; Dem. mag. pop, col, xxiii, 9. 

"vy, 100 1 ; ef. Apoo. Joh, 8. 17 with Lobmeyer, ad foc. and Eitrem, P. (atd,, 1, 41. 

"iv, 1843. For Grasco-Judaic magic with Egyptian elements in Asia Minor, ef. R. Wiinsch, Awtibes 
Zaubergerdt aus Pergamon (Arch. Jahrb, Erg.-Heft vi): for Hecate magic, ef, JH.S., xiv, SO It ie 
possible that Jewish magic brought with it survivals from the great magical literature of Babylon, on 
which ef, Dr. Meissner, Salylomion und Assyrien, 11, 198 1f To judge from the «specimens published by 
L, W. King, Bab. Magic and by Tallquist, Asayrische Beschwirungaserie Magld, it lacked characteristic 
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interested at all times in the individual and prepared to interfere cataclysmically with the 
course of events. The Jew of heterodox or accommodating tendencies (like Elymas in 
Acts xii) isa very important figure in Hellenistic religious evolution. We have Orphiec, 
Bibylline and Hermetic texts coming from Jews who used them as a vehicle of mono- 
theism free from rigorous Jewish requirements'. The use of Judaism in magic hae a long 
history: one need only allude to the réle of the “seal of Solomon” in Christian and 
Mohammedan superstition ®. 

Graeco-Egyptian magic draws on all these sources of religious energy, and on such 
other Greek and Oriental material as it can control, The blending which has taken place 
appears clearly in the woces magicae or non-Greek names of gods. They include meaning- 
less combinations of letters, combinations with numerical value and significance, vowel 
combinations’, genuime Egyptian divine names, Coptic divine or daemonic names or 
offshoots thereof, old Greek "Edéora yodpuara, at least one Babylonian divine name, 
Kreschigal, one possibly Assyrian name, Eulamo‘, Jewish sacred names, possibly Iranian 
and Mandacan names, and Greek names in correct or broken-down forms. 

Our texts are rooted in Egypt; humanity is referred to as “all men, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Syrians, Ethiopians, and every tribe and every race®."’ 

Yet in magic Graeco-Roman Egypt both gave and borrowed, and these papyri have much 
in common with magic from other parts of the ancient world, with its medical recipes’, 
with Latin herbal spells*, with devotiones® and defixiones™, with superstitions relating to 
gems and stones", with Neoplatonic theurgy, not to speak of the definite Hecate-magic 


features of Egyptian magic. Evil demons are ordered to depart and are threatened (Tallquist, 1, 21), but 
the gods are addressed in respectful prayer, and threats are not directed against them, and though the 
magician refers to their support he does not impersonate them. Much Babylonian magic is simply private 
ritual of an innocent if fear-haunted type. 

' On Jewish penetration of society, qf my Furly Gentile Christianity, f4 f. (in Keays on the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson), Pap. v, 96, the “leou” stele is a Jewish variant of the Isis 
glorification of the type discussed, p. 224 supra. 

? Pap. rv, 850; Perdrizet, Vegotium perambulana in tenebris; Witnsch, Ant, Flnchtaf 2, 4. 15 and note; 
Peterson, EIZ GEO2, 34; Grégoire, freer. gr. chret., 1, 00 bis, ter; A. Jacoby, Handwort. d. Abergl., 11, 88 ff; 
Sartori, id. 170 ff. (on David, who sppears in German superstitions but apparently not in magical papyri), 

The Jewish element (eg., the rerpeypduyerce) is prominent in Delatte, dneed, Ath. and in Byzantine 
exorciams (Papadopoulos, Amn. aoc. dt. bys, tr, 225 ff}, 

7 Fr. Dornseiff, Das Alphabet in Mystil und Magie. * BR. Ganschinietz, Arch. Mel, xvi, 243. 

* y, 473 ff., Syrian and Hebrew names; R. Wiinsch, Ant. Fluchtaf 2, 1. 14 eedevipevor tard raw lev 
ivowdrer adpaicdy re iperpdrar. On the effectiveness of names in the original languages, ef. Origen, 
Contra Celnem, 1, 24-5; Tambl,, De syat., vi, 6, and G. Bardy, Recherches de science relispieuse, XVII, 133 F 
Pistia Sopiia, ch. 137, p. 264. 31 ff transl, C. Schmidt (1925) gives the immortal as well as the ordinary 
(Greek) names of the plancta: @nad., ch, 143, p, 276. 36 on the power conferred by knowledge of the 
trie naines. 

fv, 2561: of P. Leid. V, col. viii, 16 (Egyptian, Jewish, Greek and Parthian forms of the sscred 
name}. We read, Iv, 2967, wap Alyerriow dei Sordra AapSdvorra otras, not wap" huir aa one might expect; 
rap’ Aiyerriog is more solemn and majestic. Josephus often says not jpeir but ‘lovlaio (E. Norden, Veue 
Jahrb, 1914, $48, ; modified by R, Eisler, HZOYE BAZIAEYS, 1, 73). 

T It is not possible to draw a hard and fast line between these and magical recipes. 

8 rv, 256 ff, 2967 tL; Polflore, 1025, 03 ff. 

* rv, 296, 338 with Preisendanz, ad foc; v, 334; Dieterich, 42 ff.; Schermann, Tarte und Une, 34, 
ii b, 14 ff. 

 Preisendansz on py, 1726, 
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element which we have discussed. We are warned against any treating this magic too 
much as a thing apart by the occurrence of the “sword of Dardanus,” as prescribed 
(rv, 1716) on a gem found at Beyrouth! and by the discovery of identical nomina on 
tablets in the Rhineland*. 

§ 7. The combination of deities in magical texts does not necessarily involve syncretism 
or the blending of deities, though in our texts it comes at a time when that process had 
borne fruit far and wide. The magician plays a lone hand, using the power of traditional 
beliefs in his own way, for his own ends, often as a lien on a god rather than as a means 
of approach to him. 

This brings me to my last topic, a queer strain which we encounter from time to time 
in these texts. Lucan, when he enquires into the explanation of the power wielded by 
witches, asks (v1, 495 f.): . 

neta tantum pictate merentur, 

an tacilis ualuere minis? 

There is an element of ignota pictas in magic. It appears chiefly in the process called 
cveracis wos” Hhsor, an introducing to the Sun-god*. The verb is used of the winning 
of a crapespos, or deity serving as a familiar spirit in 1, 179 f.4: “for a spirit of air united 
with a mighty wapedpos will not go to Hades,” which follows on the promise that the 
mapebpos will bury the magician's body with divine honours and carry his soul into 
the air. The Sun is perhaps too important a deity to play the part of mapedpos, but the 
process of avotacis leada to the same result. The man who has gone through it is ina 
new spiritual condition; he possesses various magical powers now and a better expectation 
in the hereafter, having become possessed of a god-like nature’. 

The best specimen of this process is that preserved in the Mimaut papyrus", The 
disciple is to invoke the Sun and ask him to fulfil his prayers, saying, ‘‘ For I know thy 
signs and symbols and shapes, who thou art at each hour,” and proceeds to deseribe the 
Sun's twelve shapes’. “I have told thy signs and symbols; therefore, 0 Lord, doz for 
me of necessity, lest I shake the heavens....Come hither...god of gods,..for I invoke thy 
holy name,...Fill us with thy spirit. Thy name on the axis side of the world is M., on 
the left is N. Come to me with smiling face to voluntary union, giving to me, N., hfe, 
health, safety, riches, children, gnosis, good spirits, good counsel, good repute, memory, 
favour, shapeliness, beauty in the eyes of all who see me*. Thou who hearest my every 
petition, grant that my word may be trusted...I bescech thee, O king, hear my request, 
for thou hast bidden me lift my soul to thee, that thou mayst illuminate my knowledge (1) 

1 R. Mouterde, Welanges ds { OUnieerate Sat-Jorepl, Aevrowth, x1, 179 (Another magical payalpa, 
Delatte 1, 46, ) 

2 A. Wiedemann, Bonner Jahrbitcher, LAX, 215; M. Sichourg, ibid, ont, 123 ff. [For similar nominee 
and characteres later in Germany, ef. A. Jacoby, Handwort. d. Abergi, 1, 1465; Dornseiff, ibid, 1606.) 

° So Preisendanz, Wiener Studien, x1, 2 Examples are mi, 495 ff.; rv, 165 ff, 980 ff (to secure 
answer to questions, 102 ff: with much theological material, cf. 5, Eitrem, Symb. Oslo, tv, 41 f£); 
va; vi. Cy, the prayer to the Sun in /. Oslo, 1, 211 ff. with Kitrem’s notes, pp. $4 & Apuleius, Apol, 26, 
speake of the magician's power as resting on commeunio loguendi cum deta immortaldbus. | 

Of, K. Svoboda, La démonologie da Michel Psellos, 43. 

5 qv, 220: exactly a= in a mystery (Karly Gendile Christianity, 105); for the promise hereafter, ef. Apul., 
Met., x. & mune, in general, Hopfner, Tl, 41, 3 Tis and on the OVETOODLIE of Fate, tbe... fh, = 1th. 

“ru, 495 ff Its religious importance was first stated by Reitvenstein, Poimendyes, 146 ff. 

7 For this mode of constraint, ef. p. 227 supra and rv, 1504, 

* Similar lista of blessings in tv, G64, 2171 f.; Schermann, Texte u, (nt, 34,26, 45; P. Oalo., 1, 45; 
a prayer for deliverance from all evil, P, Lond, 122, 33, , 
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and, after the kindly restoration of my material body", receive, I beseech thee, O Lord, 
this request of mine, this supplication, this presentation of myself, the lifting up (offering!) 
of my vocal spirit®: may it come to thee, the lord of all, that thou mayst fulfil all that 
if in my prayer?, We thank thee with our whole soul, in hearts lifted up to thee,” 
and then follows the rest of the prayer of thanksgiving, which terminates the Hermetic 
Aoyos téAer0s (known to us in a Latin translation called the Asclepius and wrongly ascribed 
to Apuleius). There is here a queer mixture of threata with prayers, of ideas of blessedness 
and gnosis with the old crude metaphor of the sacred marriage‘, 

Another illustration of this mystical piety is afforded by prayers to Hermes (Thoth) 
in P. Lond. 122, “Come to me, lord Hermes, as babes come into the wombs of women.... 
I know thee, Hermes, and thou knowest me. I am thee and thou art I....Give me grace 
and victory and success and riches: for thou art I and I am thou. Thy name is mine, 
my name is thine, for ] am thy image*.” Here the basis in Egyptian thought and in the 
plain self-identification of the magician with the god is clearer: but the thought and 
emotional pitch are mystic". 

We are here in the sphere of individualist religion. And this, as Reitzenstein has 
observed, is the key to the understanding of the so-called Mithrashturgie?. That docu- 
ment is neither a liturgy nor, properly speaking, Mithraic. It is an dora@avaricpos, 
directions how one shall make oneself immortal and pass through the heavens: it has 
Persian features, the ascription to Mithras, possibly its element theory, the picture of 
the god “in a white chiton and a crimson cloak, with a fiery crown” (tv, 636), “ very 
great with a shining face, young with golden hair, with a white chiton and a gold crown 
and trousers, holding in his nght hand a golden calf's shoulder which is the Great Bear®.”’ 
But essentially itis one of our Graeco-Egyptian revelation texts, professing to give unique 
salvation: as it says (484) ‘that | may alone enter heaven and see everything,” and later 
(647) “I out of many myriads, having been made immortal in this hour in accordance 
with the god’s will’.”” Here the element of magical constraint is slight: day 8 dyip éaFn, 
“if it be your will” comes near the beginning (499), ¢ay co: dofn later (642): though here 
also, in addition to the prospect of self-transformation, there is the possibility of making 

' Has something like 1, 179 f fallen ont? 

* rye dvabopie rol wrrevparos rou Acericov: “die Erhebung des auserwiihlten Geistes,” Preisendans - 
but can Aecrscas bear the meaning of Aeris, éeAccros? I suspect that the meaning is something like 
Aoyen Gvcia, on which ef. A.G.C., 150 and my Liturgical Notes in J.TLS., 1920, 

On rretpa in these tests, cf. H. Reitzenstein, Die Aellenistischen Mysterienreligionen?, 308 ff. 
| heal pOordre, ard: curiously reminiscent in form of guam oflationem ot supra quae propitiva in the 
Gelasian Canon of the Masa, 

 L O74 €AGE po Dap rg mporare ee" abroded{ire] woiry. Cf. 1, 289 deeyduevce ded wierroy pup 
Tpaypiray xa wdeqe iyOvogeyias eal rdoys ovvovelas der Ae ele peyiorgy dmiPepiny dydygs row Gedy ele oé. 

* ord yap ef dye eai dya ow: also in PL Leid. J, 395 (Dieterich, Abraxas, 196. 17), Cf, Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres, 20 1: ail¥ we fppq wai wot (sic) épd recurs later as a refrain in P, Lond. 122. I would remark 
on the presence of the idea in Pistia Sopfia, p. 188. 18 of Schmidt's 1925 translation, “Jene Menschen sind 
ich und ich bin sie.” 

* For parallels, of. Wemreich, Arcé. f. Ref, xrx, 166 if. * Zeit. newt. Wise, x11, 13, 

* Dieterich, Aithrasfiturgie, 76; ef. the picture of Mithras in the Mithraeum at 8, Maria di Capua 
published by Minto, Notizie degli Sear, 1924. On red Asrovpyotrror dvégov, ef. F, Behn, Das Mithras- 
heidigtum ot Dieburg, 17, and Cumont, Journal des Savant, 1927, 1245. 

« P. Eg. Dept, W588 a, 24 6 ote reecraw aver oiler! oreudt en af fr piven épol dd rh abrod divepwy : 
of. Weinreich, Gfebet und Gpfer, 3 1, on egotam in popular prayers. One further point which may be noted 
is that aome of the magical formulas are m effect (whether any of the users realized it or not) parchological 
means of producing 4 particular mystical state of mind: ef J. W. Hauer, Die DAdzani im nardivehen 
Buddivanus und thre Parallelen in der sogenannten Mithrasliturgie (1927) for an instructive analogy. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xv. a) 
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specific requests which the god will grant (777). The magician can, in an ordinary spell, 
feel himself unique; so in an invocation of Etpva, the spirit of frankincense: “Everyone 
calls thee frankincense, but I call thee flesh-eater and inflamer of the heart” (1503). It is to 
such cireles that the Coptic Pistis Sophia was addressed, which professes to give the truths 
not previously revealed by Jesus to the disciples and a mystery superior to ordinary magio!. 
What of the relation of this sort of text to popular Gnostic books? Such everdceis 
are obviously akin to Pistis Sophia, ch. 109, the mystery superior to Fate: ch. 110, the 
hiystery causing all prayers to be answered; or ch. 143, “the mystery of the name” which 
makes its possessors superior to all daemonic powers, and the description of the celestial 
accompanying effects of the Mithrasliturgie is like Pistis, ch. 136, while the same part of 
Pistis includes magical prayer which constrains “for I know thy great powers” (142 f,, 
27. 15), and we find wp and down the work formulas of the type known from our papyri. 
The truth is I think that, while the two spheres have much in common, and while elements 
from the Gnostic writings have reached magic and elements from the magic writings have 
reached this sort of Gnosticism, there is an essential differance of tone. The authors and 
readers of the Pistis Sophia (like Neoplatonist students of theurgy) were passionately 
eager to know how the wheels went round, the authors and readers of the magic papyri 
desired simply to be able to make them turn*. Both circles wanted to make themselves 
secure here and hereafter, but while the men of the magic papyri thought vaguely of the 
hereafter and wanted a good funeral and safety from threatening supernatural powers, 
the Gnostics wanted salvation and were, like orthodox Christians, preoccupied with sin. 
For them Hell was peopled with new terrors added to the old, and the standard of 
heavenly happiness was higher. Further these Gnostics of the lower type, far as they are 
from the Gospel, far as they are from the intellectual constructiveness of Valentinus, do 
look to the Psalms and to the Odes of Solomon, and to the New Testament as an inspired 
source and standard. Here, as with the Naassenes and with the Gnostics discussed in 
Clement's Excerpta ad Theodotum, allegorical exegesis is an essential implement, They all 
interpret in their own queer way, with many alien ideas: but they think of themzelves as 
interpreters of a specially inspired type, and their central scheme is a definite mythological 
Christianity which stands in sharp contrast with the haphazard Olympus of the papyri. 
And so we find them despising magic and including it in the list of sins to be forsworn? or 
explaining that the power of the spells directed to fallen angels has been reduced", Yet 
their relations were close. The Valentinian Marcus, like Simon Magus, was accused by 
his enemies of magical wonder-working®, and some of the Gnostic nomina in our texts 
may be due not to vague hearsay but to the fact that the books had passed through the 
hands of Gnostics. . 

The papyri belong to a meliew similar but different. For their cvctacers we have 
a good parallel in Corpus Hermeticum, xm, which includes a mystic rebirth of the initiate, 
without any of the material methods of spells of our texts but yet akin®, and other parallels 

1 P. 21 of Schmidt's translation. 

* P. Leid. W gives the famous cosmogony edited by Dieterich in his Abracas: but this is part 
of a method to secure a revelation, it is not qos for the sake of qiosts, 

2 Pistia, ch, 102, p, 189. 3. * Ch. 15, p 17, 30; the kernel of the idea in Dyn., Eph, 19. 

* Wellmann, @neied, 1, 56, 80, 

" £-g., in the hymn xi, 17, the prayer for the opening of the heayena well put inte relation with its 
magical parallels by O. Weinreich, Gelet wnd Wunder, 199: ef, IB (= Genethiaton Wilhelm Schmid, 365, 
347); of: also rr, 198 and with the following pélAw yap ipeeiv of rv, 2475 Baive pip carayyfer as well 
as P. Oxy. 1381, 218 péhAw yap obroi reparddenr dwrayyéd ne Qrepavelag (adduced by Reitzenstein, Vache. 
Gott, Ges, 117, 133). 
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in & rpocxtyypa at Talmis by a worshipper of the local Sun-god Mandulia, after he had 
desired to know if Mandulis really was the Sun-god and had been assured by a vision’, 
in documents of the Neoplatonic theurgy based on the Chaldaie Oracles, in the initiation 
described in the Confeasto S. Cypriant* and such texts as the Apophthegmata Patrum, It is 
instructive to find this mysticiam in the magie papyri side by side with the crude recipes 
to secure unedifying ends, It had its appeal. In an age of bureaucracy and of a pressure 
of material civilization like ours and material needs less tempered by charity, such religious 
individualism opened doors which let men somehow think they saw the things above the 
iron heaven which shut them in. 

I would close by remarking on three tasks which await accomplishment. First, the 
proper study of the voces magicae; second, the making of a Corpus of magical drawings 
in the papyri and an accompanying study of their iconographic bearings; third, the 
making of a Corpus of the so-called Abraxas gems. In this region of shadows there is 
room for more workers, and the exploration of these byways of the human mind should 


= 


not be regarded as unworthy or as likely to prove fruitless. 


EXCURSUE. 


A comparison of the readings of the Cairo lead tablet with those of Papyrus rv, 335 f. 
(See above pp. 221-2.) ( ) denotes what is missing from the other text. 





Parreos [V 
peculiar rulgariama peculiar velgardeme 
341 clas M47 dréyapa a36 wapacaralé@}r| (Oop tye S43 erravrove 
S47 dufpe 348 aporngs (as P. also in 361) le for 
| ely repeatedly 348, 362 dydsa (-ve P, correctly) 
[Does not as P, elide wor’ ef in 347] 
Wemayreckonin thisclass 337 Eporyeyak 339 Goovd 
S42 (Geate) depos? 242 re for ¥ i0 omits rovror roy xaradeopow 
146 curwapacrare for cvrrapacradqro 
genuine variants reriants 
aM} Gears yhoriouc Yremyotor Beate coray Gor ince (eal Gear karayAoriour TrAoe- 
rai) Yerpeyatwd 
338 “Addavels rp (eal) BopSon4c. Perhaps due to a 
min wifatniliar with the style of magical papyri 
and familiar with double names and signe 
$39 after dwoud four nomina magica $39 (xai) “Eppy, perhaps rightly 
S41 pupewd Pipipda or Ynpepé (Edgar 47) 
45 warrag (rove) dacporar 
S47 cai aréyeipé por vavrow éerig HT duly po. (edeus Baipwr) dori. Probably gloss 


' The Mandulis text in Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 4127. I hope soon to treat it in Arch, f. Ral. 
* 7.5., RXV, 412 ff, An initiation conveying all knowledge in Pistia Sophia, ch, 91, 
* Here the tablet confirms Weinreich's conjecture. 
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40 wal (dfor nal) caradgror. (afm) rye delve fr 
decra (ie fyes THY otciar quAcurdr pe tor detra fe 
freer # Geia)« fal Big Gres, phy id ed he ane 


“pas iferje rocpery per Dev deeper el ay per 


fuov porow rod deira iva pq dueq@y  deteo pore 
weer pyre Gayely po) orépyue py eaprepew py eo 
eretyrat py trrov tuyere fp deiva derig epov Too 
Gea! or od cfopeito 


cara Tou dedpores tov (poSepot «al rpopepot af 
| yp dxotwara tot dequeros droryyrera of of Bat- 
pores deovrarres Tou drduerros er@afou dodniy- 
Torta, ot of worage: eal al aétpae deowoarres Th 
GPopa pHerorras 


dpeite oe vecvdaow efre appye etre GhAve card tot | 


Bapsapia yeep Spa Sapovyou spe ei cord rob aSper 
parte reer yer Bapshapayyyt cal cara rol naa 





pop? ¢edigow cai wera ToD pappoewd a | 


napuapaed pape, tare opaphe papsived: “pH Bow mapa 
ceiage Hecidainor (rae @rroke cai Toe Geoparer 
GAA fyeipow pdevow weovrde awd THe éyouvoqr oe 
dvarqvoews) Goris wore ef (sire appar etre OyAvs) 
kai Uwaye cis wdrra rérov sig ror duodor ele 


a72 xaracyes atris tae Apaow cal rir edo (eal) 
py eoerye tyr deira GAAov dvdpor weipav haSeiv 
(spor qborqr, wade [tow avipor) ef wy dunt drow 
row deira 

gvN’ fAce rye Geir raw tTyiyae Taw orkayyran (ris 
sexi) 

378 racy wpa 

370 fAGy wos ena ror Beiva eal dya@purrdg joov pelery 
y Gera, 


ronjcor carddqcor eis Tor Gwavra ypovor the (imps 
pov eal murardyearor tye dea troupyir etvai po 
re Selva cal wo) drogmprire an’ ¢pot plow par tot 


cimror" iv po ToUTo Tekéoye averaiee oe Toydae, 
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TABLET 


coraingos “Hpwrotr jw frecer ProAcuais «pol 
Doomtarioe ie frecer Borevorsachis orwe py dewey 
py evry (xy Meuoy) pqdiy, x pie: yrange woeipry 
eo defpi ef wh duel wiee Hoo dwrie fen jp doeqra 
"Howrnts py hoyen py ree poy ore yer py eaprepecr 
py eborade py lirvow teyyaren extor epeow Tooi- 
Sowioy Gr: dpxife oe (looks like rehandling of Pap, 
form: py A. might be original and omitted by 
accident from Pap. py repeated suits this style, 
but the pare, pyre, py, a, oy Of the Pap. gives 
amore elaborate effect, and the aorista help the 
crescenade) 

ToT. ho to ob yy, deovoura Th Gropa aol: 
yer of of &. deavorrer td Gvopa tuboSa: rpépovet 
(either facporioi or éryofov might be right) of of 
Torano: wal (Pokarra deovevra: Th Grope Eutposor 
osotern, of) al rérpm deotoura rh droga p. (Here 
the tablet has preserved words essential to series j 
ppocorra is appropriate to wérpa not to wermpen. 
The parallel in P. Laid. V, ool vii, 31 (p. 808, 
Dieterich) suggests that the true reading is wiyrwe- 
rat Where the tablet haa @oSoirra: a shorter 
parallel P. Osto,, 1, 262-2) 


-@e wteus Boluer (Sori wor’ et) (perhaps rightly) 


fL d. €f Oydw cara roy SapSapopyehoupspa Bapow- 
xopioe (adevaiou) cal cara tot aSpadaSpuca€ oe- 
reryersappapayyy cai ara Tew coo, iene (wanenred 
race Spero rofapFapiaud) pope eedafou «ni cara 
Tow paippopawd (eat nord ton) Bappapared pappyepoued 
aappapaySa duapfa pape > px pou rapmanaeys 
recwe faiuer, 6 OoTie orerd al, Patt Gray ir rarra 
rumor (eal) ie maw Guchodaw (eat) vis worer wear, 
(Here the three extra nomina may be based on 
the common original, the big omission ia clearly 
an error, the addition of {eai ward rod) very likely 
4 misunderstanding, and the addition of «ai twice 
later possibly an error in view of the frequency of 
anaphora in this style} 

ck. at. Tae Sporov acl rar worov, w& ¢. ‘Aperoir 
Ld. w. d. ef yy fuod péroy Doodwrioe by trecer G. 
(Perhaps the earlier form, though it might have 
arisen through omission) 

chee ron Hpwvoty r. x, (eal) r. 0. (abrie) 


Tord spar 

&. (Hpwrove) cai chayepurray pov auryy roupryy 
(ue xj Sardrov). (Due to a desire for absolute 
precision 1) 

ive fw airy "Hpawoie, jy Frecew DEroAepale bero- 
hala gh fy® Hombayie by dreeer Ooevousdebic 
ip tow draere ypor oe Tyr {wpe pov Hon Hoy rayt 
TaXy' day Tour pox womens dwohiow oF. 


' =away from me (there is no need to supply per” before ¢pov), 
* pop #8 4 magic name also Delatte, 1, 491, 14. 
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The writer of the tablet has not given us the second half of the spell, with the 
characteristic Egyptian “ For I am Barbar Adonai that concealeth the stars, the bright 
ruler of heaven, the lord of the universe,” followed by a repetition of a@fov, catadycor 
with special detail’, His text, though perhaps a century older than the papyrus, is on the 
whole much inferior: it belongs to the general category of unprotected texts, and we may 
assume that far more care was spent on transcribing papyri for magicians use than on texts 
for clients. At the same tome, the tablet supplies at least one omission in the papyrus, 
and points to a common original earlier than itself. It throws not a little light on the 
tradition of magic texts, and similar discoveries are much to be desired ®. 


1 On PF. dato. 1, 82 f; Dem. mag, pop, ax, 42. The efeirgoe rye rpateas Which follows is something 
to be done by the magician, not part of the Adyor to be inscribed on the lead tablet, 

* Preisendang, (rnomen, 11, 192 mentions a Berlin duplicate text (not, as this, a copy for practical 
[PUL 
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SOME WOODEN FIGURES OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH DYNASTIES IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. PART I 

By H. R, HALL 
With Plates xxxviii-xh. 


Of the wooden figures of which photographs are here published as plates the most 
important as a work of art is No, 32767, formerly in the Blacas Collection, acquired 
in 1867, the naked young girl with earrings and hair in hanging plaits, bearing a 
carved wooden four-legged chest on her head (Pl. xxxviii). This is one of the finest 


existing works of the seulptor in wood at this period, It is classed by M. Capart among 


the chefs-d'euvre of Egyptian art (Docwmenta pour servir 4 [étude de Part éqyplien, 


31, Pl. 44). It ts of the latter half of the Kighteenth Dynasty, To enlarge upon 
the truth and grace of this little figure would be unnecessary: the photographs are 
enough. The way in which the body is shown bending slightly forward is extraordinarily 
true to nature. Though her face is slightly damaged, the end of the nose being rubbed 
away, it 1s quite a charming child's face that looks at us from under its burden. 
She wears nothing but a pair of broad bracelets above the wrist and a huge pair of 
wheel-rosette earrings with part of the rings passing through the lobes of her ears, the 
rosette decoration within the rings being below them, Her hair is dressed in three 
rather skimpy pigtails, one on each side in front of the ear and one at the back, which 
are very realistically represented. She holds the chest by one of its lege with her right 
hand, which is preserved, but unluckily the arm from shoulder to wrist was not, and 
has had to be restored, not over-akilfully, in modern times, The feet are also partly 
restored, and the base is modern, There is a long crack down the left side of the 
figure, but the wood is perfectly sound and in good condition. The chest has cracks 
and part of the mm is broken away in one place. It has a conventional decoration of 
carved petals, well known in the ‘Amarnah period. The figure no doubt dates from the 
end of the reign of Amenophis III, about 1380 ».c, It is 54 in. (14 em.) tall, without 
the modern stand. | 

No, $2753, Pl. xxxix, figs. 1-3, a figure of a naked girl with her right hand putting 
a tress of her hair or wig back over her right shoulder, while in her left hand she holds 
a tiny kitten, is also very charming, but has none of the art of No, 32767. Though the 
face is pretty, and though the gesture of putting back the hair is very unusual in a 
statuette, the figure is dry and formal in execution: even the hair is put back stiffly 
and falls in a very ordered disorder over the shoulder, The arms, too, are poorly and 
thinly designed. And yet, though inferior, it has more charm than the figures I shall next 
describe. There is on the top of the head a broken-off modius-like lump, cut hollow, with 
two crossing holes through it from front to back, which were perhaps intended for the 
fixing of some object borne on the head that has now disappeared. The hair is formally 
treated, and bound round the forehead with a broad riband. The feet of 32733 were 
originally in separate pieces, joined on: they have disappeared. Its wooden stand is 
modern. The height of the figure is 5} in. (15°4 cm.). It also is of the latter part of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, It belonged formerly to the Hay Collection, acquired in 1868. 


a 


Another figure of a naked girl of the same period is No. 32741 (PL. xl, figs. 2, 3), 
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depicting a maiden of less developed figure than 32767 but more mature visage, wearing 
neither hair nor wig on her head, and with a pair of big ear-studs through the lobes of her 
ears. Her skull is clean-shaven, showing a curious dome-shaped form that was evidently 
admired at that period and no doubt induced by art, as we see in the case of the deformed 
skulls of Akhenaten's danghters. At the back of the head, which is straightened off in 
& manner not intended to represent reality, is a round hole, corresponding to an oblong 
hole immediately below it between the shoulders; whether this was mtended for the 
fastening of a detachable wig is uncertain, but it is very probable, The ear-studs are 
represented as of a large dumb-bell shape with circular, slightly convex heads, without 
pattern. The ears are large and prominent; the features well preserved but for a slight 
chip on the point of the nose. There is alao a chip on the forehead. The upper arms, 
which were sharply bent at the elbow, are broken off; they were etther jointed at this 
point or were broken, then mended and then broken again, to judge from the hollow 
cutting of the arm at the present break. She was originally carrying a tray of food 
or offerings, no doubt. The feet are perfect but for a couple of toes chipped. The 
rectangular stand is in one piece with the figure and measures 1} in. (32 cm.) long by 
§ in. (2°25 cm.) broad by av. 4 in. (1-25 em.) high; tt is roughly cut and higher at the 
back than in front. The total height of the figure excluding the stand is 5j in. (14-3 om.). 
This figure is of a harder and Jess sympathetic atyle than No. 32767; it has little charm, 
but is a fine example of the wood-sculpture of the time of Amenophis III. This again 
comes from the Hay Collection of 1868. 

A fourth female figure (No. 32749, Pl. xl, fig. 1), also from the Hay Collection, and of 
the same period, is of a more cheerful countenance than 32741. The head is the most 
carefully cut part of this statuette, the rest of the figure being inferior in style to the 
others and rather clumsy. The tao 3 is that of a young girl with thick lips, probably 
with negro blood in her veins. Her head is not shaven, but the hair i cut short and is 

disposed in several little locks or plaits over the forehead. Like $2767, she wore a pair 
of big wheel-earrings, the gold wire of which is carefully represented in the only one 
which remains, that in her right ear; that in the left ear has been broken away, with part 
of the ear. The rings contain no rosettes as in $2767, but are evidently intended to be 
simple rings without further decoration. The back of the head, which is not deformed 
in any way, is sliced off as in 32741, and has a hole also; but in this case there is little 
doubt that the back of the head had to be made of a different piece of wood, fastened 
with a peg, which has gone. 

The head and neck are of a separate piece from that of the rest of the figure, to 
which they are carefully joined with a semicireular fit that gives the effect of a necklace. 
The left arm is crossed across the stomach; the hand, broken, originally held a sistrum 
or other object. The nght arm is pendent, its hand complete and clasped. This figure 
differs from the two others in wearing a hip-band of several strands of beads, with oval 
or semicircular spacers, carefully represented. There are traces of black paint on the 
eyes, hair, and pubes. The legs are complete, the left slightly in advance of the right; 
the left foot has been broken and rejoined. The figure stands at one end of its original 
oblong pedestal, which is 54 in, (18 em.) long by 2} in. (5-7 em.) broad by 1 in, @5om) 
high; without this it stands 8j in. (22-5 em.) high. 

The fifth female figure (No. 2375, Pl. xxxix, figs. 4, 5) is considerably split and cracked, 
without however detracting much from its effect. It depicts a priestess, probably a singer 
of Amin, clad in a very close-fitting and diaphanous robe reaching to the ankles, and 
wearing a heavy wig of curls, bound with a broad band (no doubt of gold) at the level 
of the ears, and with three pendent plaits at the back, of the same length as the rest, 
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falling over the band. The wig is strongly parted in the middle. On the top of the head 
is a hole for a further headdress of some kind. The left arm is bent across the body 
beneath the breast: the hand was clasped; it is badly broken away. The other arm is 
pendent, and held horizontally an object (? a sistrum) that has now disappeared, leaving 
only the hole through which it passed. The feet are complete, the left leg being considerably 
advanced, The pedestal (original), at one end of which the figure stands, is 7} im. 
(18°25 em.) long by 2 in. (5 em.) high by 3 in. (76 cm.) wide. The figure itself without 
the pedestal is 13} in. (34°3 cm.) tall. From the style of the wig, with its angular 
 dog-tooth * or chevron-like treatment of the kinky hair (paralleled in a well-known 
woman's head from a stone statuette found by Mr. Robert Mond in the tomb of Menna 
and now at Cairo), I should date the figure to the time of Tuthmosis [V or the earlier 
part of the reign of Amenophis ITT. There is a touch of the ‘Amarnah style about the 
treatment of the face (which is well preserved, only the tips of the nose and chin being 
a little rubbed). The long eye is specially noticeable. The figure belonged to the 
d' Athanasi Collection, bought in 1857. 

No. 32772 is later, and is probably of the Nineteenth Dynasty (PI. xli, figs. 3, 4). 
A very noble dame is represented in full festal attire, performing a priestly function, She 
has a full but simple wig with broad gold band round the temples and a lily with stalk laid 
along the parting and flower hanging over the band in front. She wears a very long and 
elaborate goffered linen robe, not so diaphanous as that of No, 2375, and with a fringed 
border. The robe covers the ankles to the instep, and is crossed above and between the 
breasts. It appears to be worn over the robe which in 2375 is the only garment; we see 
the top of this under-robe round the neck above the crossing of the robe of ceremony. 
The arms are held as in 2375, but the objects carried still exist. In the left hand a 
bouquet of superimposed flowers, coloured alternately blue or green and red, and in 
the nght a short wand or rather baton of ceremony with a flower-like club-head. 
Both these attributes are detachable. The right foot is in one piece with the rest of 
the figure, but the left foot was separate and mitred on to the rest - at has now dis- 
appeared. The pedestal is ancient, but probably belonged to another figure originally. 
It is pamted with black border lines. The figure has the hair (and originally | 
the eyes) painted black. The face has traces of red and white. The head 
band 1s yellow; the bouquet red, white and blue (or green), The pedestal 
measures 7 im. (17°75 cm.) long by 23 in. (6:7 cm.) wide by 1} in. (3-75 em.) 
high. The figure ttself is 11} m. (28°5 em.) tall. It is but little damaged 
except for an occasional chip or rubbing, ¢.g., on the left elhow. As a work of 
art, though extremely graceful and carefully carved, it has not the character 
of the other figures. It belonged to the Hay Collection (1868), 

No. 2376 (Pl. xli, figs. 1, 2) ia really a shabti, as the inscription (here 
reproduced) shows. It is a figure of a woman in long clinging robe, with hair 
arranged in the hieratic funerary manner and with both arms hanging at the | 
sides. The left foot is a little advanced. The wig is painted black and there 
are traces of red paint on the face, white for a necklace, ete. At the back is 
eut the inseription “Saith words Osiris Hemet-rashat, deceased, in the Under- 
world.” It is probably of Nineteenth Dynasty date. Its height is 74 in. 
(19°75 em.). It belonged to the Anastasi Collection, acquired in 1839. 

It is an interesting little figure, worthy perhaps to rank with the more 
artistic statuettes which we have described than with the shabtis to which 
it properly belongs. 
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A FRAGMENT OF ACCOUNTS DEALING WITH 
RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS 


By fF. WORMALD 


In 1928 the British Museum was fortunate enough to acquire the papyrus which ia here 
printed for the first time. It was bought at Medinet-el-Fayyim from natives of Behneseh 
in 1928 and then acquired by the Museum as part of its share of a joint purchase with other _ 
bodies. The papyrus consists of a single column of payments made to various people and 
for various things. From the nature of the text it appears that it is part of the accounts of 
some body of people; it has been suggested that it might be a “ Kultverein” (but this theory 
is rather unlikely), and the payments which are made are in connexion with two festivals, 
one of which is of Sarapis. Originally the papyrus must have been considerably larger. 
This can be demonstrated by examining the writing on the verso, which contains fragments 
of accounts of a later date. In relation to the recto of the papyrus these accounts are 
written upside down, and as they begin on the verso of the left margin of the column on 
the recto, they show that the present left side of the recto waa not the origmal limit of the 
papyrus. The present condition of the papyrus is not very good and the lacunae thus caused 
are irritatmmg; nearly all the beginnings of the words indicating to whom the payments were 
made are gone on the left-hand side (only in Il. 4-10 and 23-28 is the margin preserved), 
while the whole of the right-hand side which contained the payments has completely dis- 
appeared. Line eleven is the only payment which remains, and that forms a single line and 
is placed well in the middle of the papyrus. The hand, which is of the late third century 
A.D, is clear and good. The text is as follows: 


(1) [ifsrep) Aqluparow dvey(Gevrar) xai (wep) «| 
(2) [.. .Jewelor Taw xvp[e Al ertaw 

(3) [.. .JeAapie [é]\@owrs €x 

(4) if(rrep) vhprodoyp 

(5) x[nojuxc opolas 

(6) cakaixty opoims 

(7) aluarosy poryou 

(8) "Hpwws dyoders 

(9) Sdhoy'yq duolas 

(10) cwppigs auot(as) 

(11) e—<ror Lre— 

(12) [rots Zaparreious dolls) vou 
(13) [o]uvnfelay cpoles 

(14) dvokoye aoynorad 
(15) [.}ypapiq opoi(ms) 
(16) [‘'A]wourg ets gwd. . you 
(17) [AH ]pews reisri[atols 
(18) wrarcAvery 
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(19) [@upjapa Saparreiov [ 
(20) [Saparjiow «al 'Apoita wave pariagrais 
(21) [address F Tipsjaros 
(22) [xJopnmde opoi(ms) 
(25) x7puee ouolars 
(24) Févea cuvotrau 
(25) avépeoxatapaxty 
(26) ounperty tyen(paros) 
(27) tai Tot opynorov épauatol 
(28) dvayrwoty Lapara 
(29) dAIg éunpeors 
(30) .. yt Ade Tipr)(jwearog) 
2, [Aveta 4 1 iworteyou. 14. L avatoym. 17. Lo tiwqyaros. 20. 1 
TayxpaTiacrTais, 21. L. aXetwrats. 24. L xvvanrov. 29. dvka: Nock. 


P= 


Translation, 


(1) For recerpts m hand and for 
(2) ...of the ratified .... 
(3) ...-¢larius coming from 
(4) As a deduction 
(5) to a herald similarly 
(6) to a trumpeter similarly 
(7) calf’s blood 
(8) to Hero similarly 
(9) to Spongos similarly 
(10) to a comedian stmilarly 
(11) total 380 drachmae less 55 drachmae 1 obol 
- (12) For the feast of Sarapis similarly 
(13) For a gratuity similarly 
(14) Dancer's salary 
(15) to — similarly 
(16) to Amoitas for — 
(17) To Hero for estimated allowance 
(18) To a rubber down 
(19) To the doorkeeper of the temple of Sarapia 
(20) To Sarapion and Amoitas pancratiasts 
(21) To 3 trainers for estimated allowance 
(22) To a comedian similarly 
(23) To a herald similarly 
(24) Gifts of the dog-headed one 
(25) To him who rubs down in the men’s quarters | 
(26) To a homerist for estimated allowance 
(27) To the — of the dancer 
(28) To a reader Sarapas 
(29) To another homerist 
(90) To -yllus for estimated allowance 
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Nores: (a) L 2. [tis suggested that Awruciar might be a possible reading for the first word of this 
line, It would certainly fit in, but there is no evidence in the text, which would indicate it as a certain 


(b) heap in lines 17,21, 26, 30 has apparently that particular meaning which is attached to tt in 
P. Grenf. 1, 67, 12, namely that of an estimated allowance in the payment for something done, In the 
Grenfell papyrus it is-a-sum paid over and above the salary contracted for. In the present text however it 
may merely mean a salary which has been contracted for beforehand and also a sum estimated probably 
to include the expenses of the journey, Supporting this last statement it should be notieed that all the 
payments to which the word ripqpe is applied are made to people who were in all probability brought in 
from outside, 

Having given the text in full with an attempted translation, something must be sald as 
a commentary upon this puzzling document, which abounds in obseurities, The nature of 
the papyrus is clear: it is a portion of a series of accounts for certain festivals celebrated at 
Oxyrhynchus. These accounts contain payments made to people who took part in the festival, 
for things used in the festival and for certain customary payments. At line eleven the text 
divides into two parts; it is a summary of the previous account, and line twelve starts the 
second account, which contains expenses for the festival of Sarapis. Unfortunately neither 
text is complete, the first having no longer a beginning and the second no longer an end, 
There is however enough left for one to recognize the general similarity of the document to 
P. Oxy, 519 and 1050. Both these papyri are accounts for games at Oxyrhynchus and in a 
few cases the items are the same as in the present text, At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that both these texts have a distinctly secular tinge, whereas this present document 
ean definitely be connected with a religious cult. 

As yet the exact interpretation of the first eleven lines is mysterious and unsolved. It 
seems clear that the first three lines are some sort of recapitulation of that portion of the 
document which immediately preceded the column which forms our text, and give 
the amount of receipts in hand, Who they were ratified to or by remains « mystery. 
At line four a deduction from these receipts in hand is made, Tempting as the theory is to 
make the 55 drachmae 1 obol the amount of the deduction and the 380 drachmae the sum 
of the receipts in hand, Professor Hunt remarks that the 55 drachmae 1 obol is too low an 
amount at the date at which the papyrus was written, added to which a cwpmdo¢ was an 
expensive person to hire, These deductions consist of payments made to various people who 
took part in the feast and of a puzzling entry on line seven, which as yet remains unexplained. 
Something more than the sacrifice of a calf must be implied, since the ordinary entry would 
be merely a calf without any other additional specification. For the remaining items in this 
portion of the text the explanation is simple. Lines five and six are payments made to 
people who would take part in any festival; the herald is mdeed the complement to the 
trumpeter. In connexion with these two entries there is an interesting comparison to be 
drawn with P. Oxy, 519, where these two officials again appear in conjunction with one 
another. For the remaining items in this section, lines eight, nine and ten, if seems safe to 
assume that they are payments made to performers in the games which frequently aceom- 
panied the festivals. Papyri show that in many cases these performers were hired from 
outside and were brought in to add secular gaiety to either civil or religious solemnity’. 
Here and Spongos are probably of this category, and it should be noted that a kapmdos 
may mean a man who can do some sort of a “turn.” 

Line twelve introduces what remains of the second account. The items of it are pay- 
ments made to people who took part in, or, as in the case of line sixteen, may have supplied 
something for, the festival of Sarapis. As in the previous account we find that the religious 

' cf Oxy. T31, 1025; Lond. 331; P. Flor. 74. 
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side of the feast was accompanied by secular, athletic and dramatic performances. Athletics 
are indicated in lines twenty and twenty-one, where we find payments made to two 
panoratiasts and three trainers, Dancing also, which is found in papyri in connexion with 
festivals, occurs in lines fourteen and twenty-seven, although the exact meaning of the 
latter line has not yet been determined. Dramatic performers on this occasion were a 
xwp@otos, two homerists and a reader m lines twenty-two, twenty-six, twenty-eight and 
twenty-nine; we may add to these the items in lines seventeen and thirty, which probably 
indicate performers brought in from outside, For the remainder of the entries it may be 
said that they represent the ecclesiastical side of the festival; in the main they are com- 
paratively simple, with the exception of lines eighteen and twenty-five, which are apparently 
payments made to certain officers, who probably looked after the office of purification 
which in many cases accompanied these festivals. In both of these linea, however, the 
translation is a tentative one. Strange as the payment to an official of the temple of the 
god whose feast is being celebrated may appear, it is yet in perfect order with the 
administration of the Egyptian temples. On this occasion the doorkeeper probably took 
the “door”? and may have been given something extra in compensation for the extra 
work oceasioned by the festival and games combined which would attract more devotees 
than usual to the sacred precincts. 

One line remains to be explained and it is of extraordinary interest; line twenty-four 
Fina euvérov. The word cvrwarns is rare in papyri and indeed elsewhere. Preisigke does 
not give it in his Wérterbuch, and the only other occurrence of it in papyri has been brought 
to my notice by Mr. A. D. Nock, who has been kind enough to send me numerous references 
which have been of great assistance in the writing of this article. In an interesting 
magical papyrus text in Pap. Brit. Mus, xvi, line 256 there is a statement that the blood 
of the black dog-headed one (ro alpa roi peravog xvveXe)ov) shall be shed*. Almost 
certainly the reference is to the god Anubis, the dog-headed guardian of Osiris. Anubis 
was certainly well known as cvpoxééadoc* Apuleius in the famous chapter of the Meta- 
morphoses where he describes the Isinc festival records of Anubis as follows: “ First came the 
dread envoy that goes between the lords of heaven and of the nether world, even Anubis. 
Lofty of stature was he and his face seemed now to be black, now golden bright: High he 
held his dog-like neck.” It seems possible therefore that the Feria euvorov of our text 
are some sort of remuneration given to the official who took the part of Anubis in the 
festival. Remuneration seems more likely than a mere salary which would probably be 
indicated by xuvexry. In conclusion to these remarks on this puzzling text, 1 should like 
to say how much I am indebted to Mr. Bell who first suggested that I should edit this 
papyrus and who has borne with patience and infinite kindness my constant importunities. 
Professor Hunt and Mr. A. D. Nock have also seen the text and made some very useful 
suggestions for which I am duly grateful, 





Of Note (6) above. 1 C7. W. Otte, Prizater u. Tempel im Aelleniatiachen dA gypten, 1, 400 Hf. 
207 K. Preisendane, Papyri Greene Magione, 1, 180-198, 


* The following are afew references to Anubis in his capacity as the dog-headed one, The majority will 
be found in Th. Hopfiner, Montes Historiae Religionts Aeyyptions, (1) Antoninus, Carm, adv. Gentes, Vi, 25, 
ef. Migne, Pat. Lot, ¥, 273, (2) Apuleius, Metamorph, xt, 11. (4) Arnobins, Diapwi, adv, Gentea, V1, 25. 
(4) Augustine, De Civitate Dei, tt, 14; 1,12. (6) Cyprian, dd Demetrium, 12; Oarm, rv, 32 (6) Diodorus 
Sicnlua, SShsobjey loropucy, 1, 87. (7) Firmicias Maternus, De errore profanae religionis, 2,3. (8) Lacan, 
vitt, 832. (9) Minuciue Felix, Octavius, 2, 22, (10) Proclus, Jn Rempublicam, 417. (11) Prudentins, 
Carm, Apotheoris, 194-196. 

6 CY. H. E. Butler's translation, 0, 136. - 
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PAPYRUS SALT 124 (BRIT. MUS. 10055) 
By JAROSLAV CERNY 
With Plates xli—xlvi. 


Papyrus Salt 124 in the British Museum, which is now numbered 10055, belongs to 
the old acquisitions of our science. It came into the collections of the Museum at the 
beginning of the last century along with the considerable collection of Henry Salt, but 
remained unknown until 1870, when Chabas published a poor hand-copy of it provided 
for him by Birch, together with a translation and a short discussion’. This is the first 
and the last appearance of the papyrus in Egyptological literature. Interes ing as were 
both its grammar and its contents, its influence was restricted to a short summary given 
by Erman by way of a description of the life of the Egyptian workmen? and to a certain 
number of quotations in the Neudgyptische Grammatik of the same scholar, who, however, 
apparently worked only with the facsimile published by Chabas. Spiegelberg studied the 
original afresh, but owing to the bad preservation of the papyrus, he did not venture to 
publish more than a partial translation and a new summary®*. Of the rest, Gardiner 
finally copied it for the Berlin Dictionary but neither his transcript nor his translation 
are available for general use. 

When I interested myself in the workmen of the Theban Necropolis, it soon became 
apparent to me that no improvements on the text were possible without consulting the 
original, Accordingly I made a careful copy in 1924, and re-collated this in 1928, this 
time having the valuable help of Professor H. 0. Lange, who was working in the British 
Museum at the same time with myself, and who kindly corrected one or two mistakes I 
had made in my transcription’, It was he who insisted that I should republish the 
papyrus, a task I undertook only after I found that I posseased illustrative material— 
perhaps inaccessible to others—needed to elucidate some of the difficulties presented by 
the text, and after Professor Gardiner, with his well-proved kindness, put at my disposal 
his own copy, which assured the correctness of my readings. 1 have also had the 
advantage of corresponding about the translation with Professor Lange and have obtained 
from him several! valuable criticisms. I am very much indebted to Professors Lange and 
Gardiner, as well as to Dr. Hall for permission to study the papyrus and to publish it 
in this Journal. I do not imagine that my text is final, as there are a few points where 
I failed to decipher the original, but I hope that it will at least afiord to students the 
possibility of improving on my translation. 

The papyrus, which is now mounted under glass, measures 38 cm. in height by 
62 cm. in length and consists of three sheets gummed together. The gummings are at 

! Chalas and Birch, Plointe contre we wmalfaiteur dapres wn papyrus Aigratique du Musée Britannique 
in Mélanges dgyptologiques, 1M série, tome 1, 1870, 173-201. 

* Erman-Ranke, Agypten und dgyptisches Leben im Altertum, 142-3. 

? Spiegelberg, Arbeiter wid Arbeiterbewegung im Pharaonenreiche water den Rameaiden, Strassburg, 
1895, 11-16. 

‘ The improvements which are due to Professor H. 0. Lange ore expressly stated as such in the notes 
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distances of 12 and 40 cm. respectively from the right edge of the recto of the papyrus. 
Thus the first sheet is 12 cm. long, the second 27 cm. and the third 23 em. The central 
sheet is complete and we may perhaps assume that the other two were originally of the 
same size, t.e., 27 cm. in length. If so, the third must have lost about 4 cm, on the left, 
which were probably cut off as blank in mounting the papyrus under glass. This, how- 
ever, cannot be proved, though some loss on the right edge of the first sheet is beyond 
all doubt. If my reasoning be right and the loss from this sheet be about 15 em., this 
would confirm my reconstruction of the missing beginnings of the lines of the first 
column of the recto, 

The papyrus contains four columns, two on each side. The first column of the recto 
is incomplete, there being evidently something missing on the right edge. This column 
has 21 lines, but at least one line is Jost at the end, as is shown by the context. Besides 
this, the last still existing line, the 21st, has considerable lacunae, The second column of 
the recto had 22 lines, the last of which is badly damaged, The first column of the verso 
has 17 lines, but the last of them has two lacunae, and it is not quite certain that 
a further short line is not lost. The second column of the verso, with 7 lines, is intact 
and covers only the upper part of the papyrus, the rest of the page having left 
blame. 

The length of the lines varies considerably, short lines being unusually numerous. In 
the first column of the recto, so far as preserved, it varies between 5 and 27 cm,, in the 
second the length is about 30 cm, In the first column of the verso the shortest line (1. 1) 
measures 20 om. and the longest (1. 17) 35 em.; the average length of the lines in the 
second column of the verso is about 1l em. The top of the recto corresponds to the 
top of the verso. 

The papyrus seems to be very thin. It is of « yellowish brown colour, rather dark, 
and as the ink is relatively pale, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish it from the back- 
ground and from the fibres of the papyrus. 

The writing is bold and has good forms. Ligatures are rare and the only cursive 
groups are those for the words rm and (nh-n-nwt, The abbreviating strokes \« are found 
in alae and sometimes in the conjunctive miw-f and in the word sms-tr. While the 
the beginning of the Twentieth Dynasty, and the only errors committed by the scribe 
are one or two omissions of prepositions. 
the borderline of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, or in the first half of the 
reign of Ramesses IIT at the latest. There are. however, internal indications which, 
combined with what we know from elsewhere, enuble us to determine the age of the 
papyrus with more certainty. But this point is better deferred until I have given the 
translation of the document. : 


Transtation, (See Pls, xli—xlvi.} 
Recto, page 1. 

(1) [The workman] Amennakhé [says]*: 

Lam the son of the chief-workman Nebnifer, My father died (2) [and the chief-work- 
man |? Neferhotep, mi brother, [was put] in his place. And the enemy® killed Neferhotep 
(3) [and (although) I am (1)]* his brother, Penzb gave five servants of my father to Priemhab 
who was then Vizier (4) ......[and he put him in the place’ of 1] my father, although, indeed, 
i was not his place. And when the burial of all the kings® was made, (5) [I reported (#1)] 
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Peneh's theft of the things of King Sety Merenptah. The list of them: (6) ......storehouses 
of the king Sety Merenptah, which were found in his possession after the burial. 

(T) wscaes and he took away the covering (!)? of his chariot. They cut the hand of® (8) ...... 
the scribe, though (1) he took it at the burial, (9) [......the five......] of the doors. And they 
found the four (of them), but he look away the one. It is in his possesson. 

(10) ......[ And he stole the] incense of the ennead of gods of the Necropolis and he divided 
it between himself and his fellows, 

(11) ......0f inb-oi® of Pharaoh and he took away his wines and sat (12) [on the 
sarcophagua(?) of | Pharaoh™, although he waa buried. 

(13) ......fone]" statue of the Lord having upon it the name of Sely Merenptah and they 
took themselves off = and they were seen 


(14) ss0c0 in (2) the temple of Hathor, and the scribe Kenherkhepeshef confirmed what he 
had committed in the temple of Ptah, and Penéb (15) ...... (chief-work|man Neferhotep. And 


he hacked up™ the ground which is sealed'* in the Place which is hidden”, 

(16) [And yet he took the oath] sdf? tr, saying, J did not upset a stone in the 
neighbourhood of the Place of Pharaoh; se said he. 

(17) [Charge concerning his]!" going to three(?) tombs(1)'* and he stretched his legs", 
although they(?) were not his, He was with the workman Kenna. 

(LE) -sseca [and] Penéb gave something to the [scribe]® Kenherkhepeshef and he took ut 


out, 

(19) [Charge concerning his robbing(?) Yeyemw)jaw* of her garment and he threw her 
on the top™ of the wall and violated (1) her. 

(20) [Charge concerning] his venting his spleen (#1) wpon™ the workman Nebnifer, son 
of Pennwub, saying: Bring lamps (21) ......going with...., fishermen, And he...... 


Recto, page 2. 

(1) Charge® concerning this™; His son fled before him to the place of the door-keepers 
and took an oath by the Lord, saying: I cannot bear with him, and he said: (2) Penéb 
debauched the citizeness Tuy, when she was. wife to the workman Kenna, he debauched the 
citizeness Hunro, when she was with Pendua, (3) he debauched the citizeness Hunro, when 
she was with Hesyaenébef; so said his son. And after he had debauched Hunro, he (4) de- 
bauched Webkhet, her daughter, and Apahte, his son, also debauched Weblkhet. 

(5) Charge concerning his ordering to (he workmen lo cut stones on the lop of the work* 
of Sety Merenptah. They (6) took (them) away to his tomb every day and he erected four 
columns in his tomb of these stones. 

(7) And he plundered the Place of Pharaoh™. The people who passed near by in the 
desert™ saw (8) the stone-cutiers, when they were standing working on the top of the work of 
Pharaoh, and they heard voices. And he (9) took away the pick-axes™ of Pharaoh and the 
hoe™ for the work in his tomb. 

List (10) of the stone-cutters who worked for him: Apalle, Kasa, Kasa, son of Ramose, 
Haremuia, Kenherkhepeshef, (11) Rome, Pashed, son of Hah, Nebnakht, Nakhimin, Nebsmen, 
Haremuia, son of Beky, (12) Khons, Nakkimin, Piém, Wennifer, Anakiht, total 16, 

(13) Charge concerning iis carrying off the large chisel of the work™ and breaking it in 
his tomb. 

(14) Charge concerning his running after the chief-workman Neferhotep, my brother, 
although it was he who reared him. And he closed his (15) doors before him and he took a 
stone and broke his doors, And they caused (16) men to watch Neferhotep, because he said: 
I will kill him in the night, and he beat nine men in that night. 
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(17) And the chief-workman Neferhotep brought a plaint against him before the Vizier 
Amenmose and he inflicted punishment upon him, And he brought a ae against the 
Vizier (18) before Mose, and he had him dismissed from the office of Vizier, saying: He has 
chastised me, 

(19) Charge concerning his ordering to the workmen to work on the platted bed of the 
deputy of the temple of Amin, while their wives (20) wove clothes for him™, And he made 
Nebniifer, son of Wazmose, feeder™ of his oz for two whole months. 

(21) Charge concerning his saying to the chiefworkman Hay: I will attack you en the 
desert and kill you. 

(22) Charge concerning Ats...............whtch was among them(?). [And he] 


Verso, page |. 


(1) cursed™ a tomb on the west of the Royal Necropolis, which had™ a stele. (2) He 
went down into the tomb af the workman Nakhtmin and stole the bed (3) which was under 
him. He carried off the objects which one gives* to a dead man®™ and stole them. 

(4) Charge concerning his keeping on continually beating the workmen at a night-party™. 
(5) And he went on the top of the walls and threw bricks on the 

(6) Charge concerning his taking an oath by the Lord, saying: If I cause" the Vizier to 
hear my name again, he will be dismissed (7) from his office, but I shall become (agavn) 
stone-outter, so said he, His son did likewise, saying: He (Le., the Vizier) (8) steals and does 
not leave (anything) in the Royal Necropolis. And see, he would in no way cease to utter 
his blusterings ®. 

(9) Charge concerning his taking away a large pick-axe™ for splitting stones, And when 
they saw: It is not there, and spent (10) one whole month by making search for ul, he 
brought st and left it behind a large stone. 

(11) Charge concerning his going to the burial of Henutmirét™ and taking away @ 
sr-goose™. (12) And he took an oath by the Lord concerning it, saying: It ¢s not im my 
possession, but they found it in his house. 

(13) Charge concerning his causing me to swear that I should be kept afar from the bnw™ 
of my mother and my father, (14) saying: I will not enter therein. And he sent the workman 
Pashed and he began to ory (15) (in) the village, saying: Let no one look at anyone of the 
family of the chief-workman Nebniifer, (16) when he goes to bring offerings to Amiin, their god ; 
so saul he, And when the people went to bring offerings (17) [on the] side.........they feared 
him and he began to throw stones on the servants of the village®, 


Verso, page 2. 


(1) Nay, but (such conduct) is indeed unworthy of this office. (2) Ah! he is keeping 
well#® (3) (though) he wa like a mad (?t) man™. (4) And (yet) it was he who hilled those men 
(5) that they might not bring message to Pharaoh. (6) Lo, I have caused the Vizier to know 
(7) about his manner (of life). 


Notes. 


1. (1. 1.) Restore [“\ ~ {7 8]. For the old neuter past relative form dd-tn 
introducing ee Pap. at 3230, 2. 1 (Journal, xm, 73), Ostr. Berlin 11247, 1, 
and especially tt, 5. 21, where it stands at the beginning of a letter containing 4 
complaint and addressed to the Vizier as in our papyrus. The title of Amennakht could 
only be rmi-¢s-t, a8 he was member of a family of the Royal Necropolis workmen. 
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2. (1. 2.) Restore [R,=e=e— = wi) [2 or perhaps... 47] 8, if the plaintiff 
had in mind the definitive function of Neferhotep. 

3. (1. 2.) 22 Arwi is hardly a foreign enemy, for this would presuppose an occupa- 
tion of Thebes by an hostile army; rather a personal enemy of Neferhotep is alluded to, 
and perhaps Penéb is meant after all, in which case Neferhotep might be one of the men 
who are stated to have been killed by Penéb, verso 2. 4. 

4. (1. 3.) Restore | © ot By al {st # or similarly. Amennakht repeats that 
he was brother of Neferhotep in order to stress that he himself ought to have become 
chief-workman after his death. Instead of that the office was given to Penéb, who had 
bribed the Vizier. 

6. (1. 4.) Such a restoration as [miw-f dil-f r i stn prij-d itf would give excellent 
sense, but seems too long. Nevertheless something like that must have stood in the text. 

6. (1. 4.) The plural of new is meant by the abstract nswit, as the plural article 
shows. From the words r dr-w it seems that the plaintiff at first intended to accuse 
Penéb of thefts committed at the burials of all kings who had died durmg the time he 
was chief-workman. In the sequel, however, Amennakht speaks only of thefts at the 
burial of Sety Merenptah. Probably he became aware that Sety Merenptah was the first 
or the only Pharaoh who died during the office of Penéb. We know that Penéb became 
chief-workman in the reign of Sety Merenptah (Sethos Il: ef. below, p. 252). 

is (1. 7.) Hbel as part of a chariot seems to occur only here. 

(1. 7.) I take 4rd d-t n literally, and imagine that somebody else had been wrongly 
seintakin by cutting off the hand instead of Penéb. This well agrees with the form 
iir-tw which could refer to Pharaoh, as it seems that such heavy punishments were 
ordered by the king alone (ef. Peet im Journal, x, 125). The native sources do not tell us 
anything about the cutting off of the hands of criminals, but the punishment is attested 
at least by Diodorus, 1,79. The alternative explanation is to compare éd d-t n with 
kd dt m, which is found Pap, Turin, P.R., rvm, 2. 3 (of. Peet, op. cit., 120, note 3), and 
to translate “they parted with....... " In this case the impersonal iir-iw is not quite 
explicable, as the only person who is referred to in the passage is Penéb. 

9. (1. 11.) “"Inb from Cyprus,” spelt as here, occurs (Anast. rv, 15. 3) in a list of 
seven foreign oils together with other articles prepared for a Pharaoh's journey. The 
damaged group at the very beginning of the line is perhaps the remains of the name of 
& Vase OF Measure. 

10. (1, 12.) The reading Pr-t? is enggested both by the traces and by the deter- 
minative » of kre. 

11. (1. 13.) Restore perhaps [e- 35 C,7)- By the 3rd plural suffix is meant 
Penéb and his fellows. 

12. (L. 13.) If the restoration wt fwt is right, the w after ms must be the reflexive 
pronoun referring to Penéb and his companions. For the reflexive use of ms cf. Gardiner, 
Hierat. Texts, p. 18, n. 5. 

13. (1. 15.) For 6s cf. Amenemope, 10, 2, and the references given by Gardiner- 
Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the Dead, 1, 5, n., p. 15. 

14, (1. 15.) For dbe cf. Ostr. Brit. Mus. 5631, 6 (Jnser; Hierat. Char., Pl. 16). 

“Sealed up” means that aceess was forbidden. 

15. (1. 15.) S-+t néi dmnt is Biban el-Moliik, parallel to the ww nt? St Pr? in the 
next line (ef. also note 29 below). 

16. (1. 16.) Sdf; tr is a sort of oath known also from Pap. Tumn, P.R., xivn, 3, and 
Amenemope, 21.11. Possibly also Pap. Lee, 1. 1, is to be read || 7 he yg Ob 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, xv. 
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17, (1. 17.) The restoration Le es: which would be the simplest, does not 
entirely fill the lacuna. Restore perhaps | $)¢ 4, ||_ 8 |g) —._].- : 

18. (1. 17.) One is tempted to see in rj-st* the usual werd for tomb-corrider (on 
which of. Gardiner in Journal, tv, 137), but this is always used m connexion with the 
royal tomb. In our passage, however, the royal tomb seems to be excluded by the 
following worda “although they were not his,’ which are required only if it is not 
a priori impossible that the r/-s7 in question could belong to Penéb, The lacuna after 
ri-st? is too large for m of [m]lw-f; restore perhaps one more vertical stroke. 

19. (1. 17.) Le, “entered them’ (?), a meaning of snf rdf unknown from else- 
where. 

20, (1. 18.) The space just suflices for [14]. 

21. (1. 19.) Restore [...9) ; NAR eta. This is the only proper name com- 
posed with ww which is attested among the wives of the Royal Necropolis workmen. 
At present we know three wives of that name: 1. the wife of the chief-workman 
Neferhotep, father of the chief-workman Nebnijer (she was consequently grandmother 
of the plaintiff of our papyrus); 2. the wife of the workman Amennakht, son of Neben- 
mafat; $. one of unknown relationship. It is not impossible that one of them is identical 
with Yeyemwaw of the papyrus under discussion. 

22. (1,19.) Hws is manifestly a new Egyptian spelling of the old |); ef. the 
similar apelling of the same verb with the special meaning “to wave,'’ Wenamon, 2. 74. 

43. (1. 19.) Mr didi n is the Coptic oven. 

24. (1. 20.) PAs mis-t, if the reading mis-+ be correct, is unknown. It is, however, 
difficult to find another part of the body ending with s, unless it be — ||s, which does 
not suit the remains so well. There are several expressions in which pA? is connected with 
parts of the body (i, Avtt, A-t), 

25. (2. 1.) a] and not .) is the true reading of the group in question for these 
reasons: 1. in the only example known to me, where smi is undubitably construed with 
r (Pap. Brit. Mus. 10383, 1. 5), the meaning is not “to make a charge against,” but “to 
report to”; 2. 2 with the meaning “charge against” is impossible in such o case as 
Pap. Louvre 52264, 1. 1 (apud Miller, Hierat. Paldographie, mu, Pl. 1, at the top), 
where a] nin bnri rdi-t nny n Cthw hir 40 is to be read; 3. the meaning “charge against” 
is also improbable where the group is immediately followed by the statement of the 
general circumstances, not of the crime iteelf, as in the passage under discussion and 
Pap. Turin, P.K., rv, 2, 3, 8, 12; ux, 1; ux, 14, | 

26, (2. 1.) [see in thus separating piw from psi-f Sri the only possible means of 
understanding the sentence grammatically. The phrase following paw must be in 
apposition to the demonstrative pronoun (“this, namely his son fled, ete.”). 

27. (2. 1.) This meaning of thr r-Ay-t is only conjectural, 

28. (2. 5.) Pr brkw n SH-mr-n-Pth means, like py bzkw below 2. 8 and rs-¢ bzkw in 
2. 13, the king’s tomb in Biban el-Molik. 

29. (2. 7.) S# Pr-r; is the Royal Necropolis (ef. Abbott, 7. 14; Pap. Turin, P-R., 
xitv, 17; Botti-Peet, Il Giornale della Neeropoli, Pl. 14, 1, 3, 4). In some cases it may 
be used in the restricted sense of the tomb of the living king, as Pr-ty at this epoch still 
designates the reigning Pharaoh. Cf. also an unpublished ostr, of the Metrop. Museum 
in N. York: (Date) eR IPR aw hGhCO1AS2 | R2 | I. 

30. (2. 7.) For ~t.,., wer-t(?) cf. Gardiner, Noles on the Story of Sinuhe, 30, who 
quotes L., D., m1, 140b, 3. A further example is found Botti-Peet, 1 Giornale della 
Necropoh, Pl, 14. 5. 


i] 
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31. (2.9%) On fr ef. the note 43 below. The tools used in the work in the Royal 
tomb were the king’s property (cf. alao verso 1. 9-10). 

32. (2, 9.) For krda ef. Burchardt, Altkanaandische Fremdworte, No. 954, The word 
appears in Various spellings: 1. trdn, our passage, and Urk., rv, 669; 2. Srd, Ostr. Brit. 
Mus. 5631, 5; 3. fdn, Ostr. Cairo 25509, verso; 4. hdr, 2% 4 J —! 2, an unpublished 

33. (2.13.) Rot brkw here again indicates the king's tomb: Botti-Peet, I] Giornale 
della Neeropoli, Pl. 50, 1; Ostr. Petrie, No. 30, vs. 2, pr re-¢ brkw an nsw Wer-mit-t-rt, and 
Ostr. Gardiner, No. 59, 2, where the workmen in a letter inform the Vizier Neferronpet: 
“We are working p7 ri- bike t7 w Prt? in the great work of Pharaoh.” Cf. also the 
text of the Cairo Ostr. 25509, verso, from Bibin el-Molik, note 45 below. 

34. (2, 20.) Nf: It is difficult to say whether for the deputy or for Penéb. 

35. (2. 20.) For wé thw ef. Anast. 0,7. 5 and Ani, 8. 2; I owe these examples to 
Professor Lexa. 

36. (vs. 1. 1.) On wy ef. Gardiner, Rec. frav., xxxmi, 89; to his reference add 
Amenemope, 11. 16 and Ostr. Cairo J, 49887, 5 (publ. dun. Serv., xxv, 200-1). 

37. (va. 1.1.) For the preposition r éwd ef, Gardiner, Hierat, Texte, S7*. 

38 (va. 1.3.) For nv th-wt nti thw he dit n rm ho-f mot cf. Abbott, 4. 3: nyt-w dh-wt 
a grg-pr nti fotw ditew n-w. 

a9. (ve.1. 3.) Exactly like Coptic pamcort. 

40. (vs. 1. 4.) Smai-t n grh were, I imagine, night parties with the main purpose of 
eating and drinking beer, perhaps in connexion with certain feasts, Cf. Ostr. Cairo 25254, 
where we are told that on a feast of Amenophis I the workmen “exulted before him 
during three days of drinking with their children and their wives.” For the expression 
sinzi-t n grh, cf. emai wn hrw ufr, Anthes, Die Felseninachrifien von Hatnub, 47. For m dwn, 
a particle, of. Erman, Newdgypt. Grammatik, § 94,2. 

41. (vs. 1. 6.) The grammar of this, as of nearly all Egyptian oaths, is rather 
difficult. The starting point for the explanation of the passage is to me the obvious fact 
that ~~ <j }} cannot be, as has been stated (e.g., Weil, Die Veziere des Pharaonenreiches, 
118), the name of a Vizier, for such a proper name does not exist in Egyptian. For the 
translation which I suggest, we must suppose that etther 1. dif is madvertently omitted 
by the scribe after méw-f, or 2. it was not necessary to write it out, ellipses occurring 
very often in fhe Late Egyptian oaths. The second alternative seems to be more 
probable, for our present oath is not alone of its kind, there being others similarly con- 
structed: Ostr. Petrie, No. 67: “As Amiin lives and as the Ruler livea” p. (i.e., mtw-() 
Sten mror|fefece|( MK oMhits_ Dr Welw Rasee “HI (et) elapse 
ten days without having given Hormin this garment, it shall be against me as double” 
(i.¢., I shall be obliged to give him two garments); Ostr. Turin, No. 9754, vs. (unpublished): 
“As Amfn lives and as the Ruler lives” Jy =¢ 3) 44 Hoth “Gf I (let) Athyr elapse 
without having compensated (it) to Ameneméne, I shall be supposed to have taken it”; 
Pap. Turin, P.R. xu, 10; Roeork— 14S. (Je 44 Ss “TET do not (let) a 
punishment be inflicted upon him” (ir-tw cannot be the infinitive which fm would 
require). In another oath Lnown to me, however, the dif is expressed (Ostr. Berlin 
10655, 3 ff): fyoeye*T B4AL 4e 07 ec “TE I let the last day of the third 
month of summer season elapse without having given twenty (deben) of this copper to 
Amenemope, I am liable to one hundred blows and to pay double.” 

42. (vs, 1.8.) This Aur is very probably identical with the similar word [ |; ,—' qj 
of uncertain meaning attested in Sallier m, 14.6—Anast. vu, 11. 5 (ef. Burchardt, Altkanaa- 

32-2 
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ndische Fremdworte, No. 724). Unfortunately all the three passages do not suffice to 
establish the exact meaning of the word. For the equation | {| —® - ef. the various 
spellings of other words Amr in Burchardt, op. cul., Nos. 725-7. 

43. (vs. 1.9.) The end of dat and t the word ‘y are a little doubtful, but the peune 
seems certain in view of By E's | __ = Ostr. Brit. Mus. 5631, 5 (Inser. 
Hier, Char., PL. 18). Het or [1D fz is a Spobabty Flantical with Amr, which also occura in 
our papyrus (recto 2. 9). The word is very common in the documents of the Theban 
Necropolis, The above expression fz ¢? m sw? inr is perhaps also to be restored im the 
following passage of Ostr. Cairo 25509, vs.: 


fo) = yj s ay = —— 
L. A. nih 1 Ve “2 aia Sor Peal ee was Wea 


YON LO an [No STKE INS ae 


ae ANID © Svante) 
* Mj | te — oi = ony... 


Fe | 


1 Wt 


44. (vs. 1. 9.) An sw, a negative non-verbal sentence, is interesting. It is the new 
Egyptian equivalent of the old an sw, which, however, did not really exist, as Gunn, 
Studies in Egyptian Syntax, 146, has observed. Bn sw qualifying the relative adjective 
nti is found, Botti-Peet, J! Giornale della Necropoli, PL. 12, 4: ‘“Inhrhtw pe ntti bn ew. 
Synonymous with 6n sw is &. ~~~ mm in Reged nbeats occ t mn, Anast. v, 11. 6, 
“Didst thou not say to him: There is none!”, or ~~ <= nn wn, Anast. v, 16. 6=Sall. 1, 6. 6, 
Perhaps, however, there is a difference in the: use of dn sw and mn: bn sw refers to a 
special subject, already named or understood (‘he is not”), while mn denies generally 
the existence of everything (“there is nothing”). 

45. (vs, 1. 11.) Hnw-t-mitt-+e was daughter of Sethos I (Gauthier, Le livre des rows, 
m1, 33). 

46. (va. 1. 11.) Sri is very probably a Late Egyptian spelling of the old oe 
arw (Dr. Keimer kindly informs me that there is at least nothing to contradict this 
identification) and occurs also elsewhere, e.g., Anast. rv, 15. 10 and Lansing, 12. 4. Doubt- 
leas it was a goose which belonged to the burial offerings, not a living bird, but a 
muons one or a wooden model. 

(vs, 1. 13.) ri pe hw » tet mw-t pii-t itf must be a technical term for a 
apcial kind of oath, the exact wording of which is given by the following bn tk-4 im. This 
seems also to be the opinion of Gardiner (Zeitschr. f. ag. Spr., xia, 43, n. 1), who com- 
pares hesitatingly our Ari with hrw in the oath * ¢ me Bh Bw 2e || Pipi Bologna 
1094, 10.8. For Anw cf. the instances quoted, Ann, Serv., xxyvu, 194, and add Gardiner- 
Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the Dead, vitt, 23, n. (p. 24). Ostr. Hood enumerates aa belonging 
to a property: pr (“estate”), Anw, tt (“house”) and mthe-t (“tomb"’), and thus separating 
knw from mfhe-t renders improbable my suggestion that Anw means “tomb-chapel.” 
One possibility should be considered, namely, that the oath Ari ps haw a tel-4 mart pit-d tif 
is connected with what is said verso 1. 15-16. If ao, knw might be simply the chapel of 
the family’s god (cf. pré-w nir, va. 1. 16). 

48. (vs. 1.17.) I can say nothing about the exact nature of the office of brk n pi dmt. 

49. (vs, 2.2.) Wd? ~ so written and determined in view of wd/-t, “Horus-eye.” 
Cf- Caer Pa Oe she wi? in the letter formula Pap. B.M. 10375, recto 9: 1.2 e} tae] 

at 
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50. (vs. 2. 3.) S¥ written =}. ==}, <. occurs Anast. v, 7.4 in an obscure and 
damaged context, and is perhaps identical with ==), #5", ,, Pap. Bibl. Nat. 257, fre. 5, 
1. 2 (Spiegelberg, Correspondances du temps des rois prétres, 90). Two more instances are 
found in the Pap, Brit. Mus. 10052, 3. 16 and 10, 8, where the word is determined with 
f'. which suggests some such meaning as “silly” or “mad.” 


COMMENTARY. 


The papyrus contains a series of charges laid, as is clear from the concluding lines 
(verso 2. 6-7), before the Vizier. The expression r nti recto 1.1 shows that this has 
been done in the form of a letter. However, what we have is not the actual letter, but 
rather a mere copy or else the original composition which served as a basis for the 
actual letter to the Vizier. For such a supposition there are several reasons. Firstly it 
is highly improbable that such a letter would not have been introduced by a long 
address enumerating the numerous titles of the Vizier. It is true that Chabas supposed 
that this address had been written on a page which is now lost in front of the actual 
first column of the recto. But to this we may object that the titles of a Vizier were not 
long enough to fill an entire page. If my reasoning be correct, this rules out also the 
possibility that our papyrus was the actual letter, which, however, never reached the 
hands of the addressee. Moreover, had the Vizier received the letter, he would un- 
doubtedly have filed it in his archives, which are, however, completely lost to us. We 
must imagine that the papyrus was found, like a considerable part of the Salt collection, 
somewhere near Dér el-Medinah, perhaps actually in the New Kingdom village of 
workers, the ruins of which cover the bottom of the valley of Der el-Medinah. Some- 
where here, in a hiding-place, the plaintiff hid the papyrus either in order to copy or 
have it copied later, or after having sent a copy to the Vizier. 

Before we proceed to the chief person of our papyrus, Penéb, let, us discuss briefly 
the person and the family of the plaintiff. He introduces himself at the very beginning 
of the document as Amennakht, son of the chief-workman Nebnifer and brother of the 
chief-workman Neferhotep. The two last named are well known to us from both hiero- 
glyphic and hieratic texts. The Theban tomb No. 216 situated at Dér el-Medinah 
belonged to Ari-ist Nfrhtp, whose father was Ari-ts-t Nbnjfr, and his grandfather another 
hrt-ist Nfritp. To Nebnifer and Neferhotep the elder belonged the tomb No. 6 which 
is just by the side of tomb No. 216. From the texts of these two tombs we obtain the 
following genealogy of the family: 
chief-workman Neferhotep-+ his wife }!) ,—f| Ray 3 

chief-workman Nebniifer+ his wife | , 4 
chief-workman Neferhotep + his wife } |© 3. 
Tt is evident that the son here succeeded the father in the office of chief-workman, 
Neferhotep the elder interests us no further; we may merely note that he lived under 
Haremhab, as is shown by the inscription of an offering-table, where he is called 
the CE. BN..--* As to Nebniifer, he must have flourished during the long reign of 
1 T quote from my own copies. For the complete bibliography of these tombs of Porter-Moas, Topo- 


* Found and published by Bruyére in his Rapport sur fea fousiles de Deir el-MedineA (1923-1924), 45 
and PL 12. 1 
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Ramesses II, or at least a great part of it. When Neferhotep the younger became chief- 
workman we cannot say, but in any case it waa before the end of the reign of Ramesses I, 
for we meet him in this office on an ostracon from year 66 of a king! who, owing to the 
high regnal year, can be no other than Ramesses IT, He occurs next many times in 
the log-book of the Theban Royal Necropolis recorded on the unpublished Ostraca Car- 
narvon, Nos, 402, 401, 403°. They cover consecutive dates from Year 3, fourth month 
of the winter season, day 27, to Year 4. third month of the summer season, day 29, the 
change of the regnal year being on the day 18, third month of the summer season. In 
addition to this we find the chief-workman Neferhotep on two other ostraea of the aame 
group, Nos. 404 and 400, with dates from the first month of the inundation season, 
day 18, to the third month of the same season, day 23, and from the third month of 
the winter season, day 2, to the fourth month of the winter season, day 2, respectively; 
the regnal year is not given on these two pieces, but from the fact that they were found 
along with the three mentioned previously we may safely assume that they referred to 
the year 3 or 4. The king to whom these dates refer is nowhere named, but we have 
strong reasons for thinking that it was Siptah, the second suceessor of Merenptah. At the 
beginning of the reign of Sethos I Neferhotep still holds the office of the chief-workman®, 
but he must have been already dead in the last year of his reign. Of this we have 
indirect but unmistakable proof in the Cairo Ostracon 255154, Here a marginal note 
written on the verso is dated in the fourth month of the winter season, day 16, of the 
year 6, which according to the whole text of the ostracon can only be that of Sethos IT. 
And this note mentions the chief-workman Penéb. Now the existence of Penétb as chief- 
workman implies that Neferhotep was no longer living, as the following consideration 
will show. It is well known that the workmen busy in the royal tombs were divided 
into two parts or “sides,” “right” and “left” respectively, Each side was under a 
chief-workman, and consequently there were two of these in all. In the Carnarvon 
ostraca the two chief-workmen are Neferhotep and Hay, and it is clear from them that 
Neferhotep was at the head of the “right side,” while his colleague Hay commanded the 
“left side.” As Hay subsequently appears as chief-workman together with Penéb‘, and 
is always at the head of the left side, we must assume that the change has taken place 
on the right side, in other words, that Neferhotep was succeeded by Penéb, while Hay 
remained in his office, being thus subsequently colleague of both Neferhotep and Penéb®. 
But we can advance this change by at least one year, ie, to year 5 of Sethos II. 
The Ostracon Cairo J. 498877, dated in the year 5 of an unnamed king, deals with some 
supposed insults committed against Sethos IT, and it seems certain from the contents 
that this Pharaoh was still living, t.¢., that the year 5 is to be assigned to his reign. Since 
both Penéb and Hay occur in this document, it is evident that Pentb became chief- 
workman at least as early as the fifth year of Sethos I. 

So far as Amennakht, the author of our text, is concerned, our other evidence 


1 Ostr, Cairo 25237. 

* Tam deeply indebted to Mr. Gunn for the copies of these ostraca and to Mr. Carter for the permis- 
sian to quote from them, 

1 Ostr. Metropolitan Museum, quoted by Gardiner, Journal, vy, 191, For the next ¢f my remarks in 
Ann, Sere., ZEVI, 199-200, 

* OF the Catalogue to be published, The ostracon has been published) previously by Daressy, Ree. 
(rev, EXXIV, 30 if, but the marginal note in question has been omitted by him. 

* Of eg. Awn. Sere., E2vVit, 16, 

* In Pap. Salt 124 Hay occurs, recto 2. 21. 7 Publ dan. Serv,, xxv, 200-201. 
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bearing on his person must be regarded as somewhat doubtful. In Tomb No. 216 
at Dér el-Medinah, the very tomb which has helped us to eatablish the genealogy of the 
chief-workmen of the family of Neferhotep, there is on a wall a representation depicting, 
so far as preserved, five men adoring Osiris and Anubia?. Of these five the first is 
Neferhotep the younger; then follows his father Nebniifer, and the third is his grand- 
father Neferhotep the elder. Behind Neferhotep the elder we see the “royal scribe in the 
Place of Truth Kenherkhepeshef,” who is doubtless identical with the scribe of the same 
name occurring twice in our papyrus (1. 14. 18). The inscription accompanying the last 
person is unfortunately destroyed in part, and all that is still visible is “his beloved 
brother, the servant in the Place of Truth, Amen....”. I have shown elsewhere that 
persons qualified as “servants in the Place of Truth” are in reality the workers of the 
Theban Royal Necropolis?, and further it seems legitimate to refer the suffix f in “his 
beloved brother’’ not to the scribe Kenherkhepeshef who immediately precedes, but to 
the first person depicted, i.e, Neferhotep the younger, the owner of the tomb; at least 
the suffix fin “his father” and “father of his father” on the second and third men 
surely do refer to him, If we are mght m considering the last man as brother of Nefer- 
hotep the younger, we are very probably justified in restoring his name as Amen[nakht] 
and identifying him with our Amennakht. 

I can discover no other tracea of our Amennakht, though a workman of this name 
often occurs in the ostraca of that period. But the name is so common that having no 
precise proof of filiation we remain in doubt as to his identity with our plaintiff. 

We can now proceed to deal with the chief-workman Penéb, about whom we have 
already ascertained that he became chief-workman in the fifth year of Sethos Il at the 
latest. Let us observe first that he is never given the title “chief-workman”™ in our 
papyrus, But from the manner in which he could dispose of the workmen we must 
suppose that he really was a chiel-workman and consequently with a high degree of 
probability identical with the man bearing his name and title and occurring in our other 
evidence, Moreover, from recto 1. 3-4 it seems to follow, if my conception of this 
passage ia right, that he gave a hribe to the Vizier, who then appointed him chief- 
workman, wrongly of course, since Amennakht had claims to this office, being himeelf 1 
member of the family of chief-workmen. It is even possible that Amennakht addressed 
his plaint to the Vizier in order to cause him to remove Penéb from his position and to 
give it to the rightful claimant. 

Penéb began his career evidently hy becoming @ rmi-is-t, “man of the crew,” Le., @ 
simple workman. In this function he occurs as early as Year 66 of Ramesses IT, on the 
Cairo Ostracon 25237, verso, together with his wife Warbet. This document is partly 
illegible*, so that we cannot see exactly what was the point at issue. We can only say with 
certainty that Penéb and Warbet receive a shn “command” and then take an oath. But 
the occurrence of Watbet is important, since it helps us to identify this “workman 
Penzh with the chief-workman of the same name. This latter is found as the “chief of 
the crew of Pharaoh in the Place of Truth Penéb” together with his wife Watbet and 
his son fApahbte on a fragment of hieroglyphic inseription discovered by M. Briyére at 
Dér el-Medinah*, That Penéb of our papyrus had a son cApahte is stated recto 2. 4. 





1 Bruydre, Kapport sur les fowilles de Deir of-Médineh (1924-1924), 52, note (collated). 
= Herve de URgypte ancienne, U1, 200-209. 

. | have made-a careful copy of this document, 

4 Published by Rruyére, op, cnt, 52. 
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The genealogy thus established 
Feneb m. Warfbet 


L_—__—__-_——+ 
rApahte 
enables us to find the tomb belonging to the family. It is the tomb No. 211 at Der 
el-Medinah!, the inscriptions of which confirm the existence of his wife and his son 
named above, and beside this add further members of the family, resulting thus in the 
following genealogy: 
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Of the daughters only one, |||) 4, bears the title nb-t pr “lady of the house,” being thus 
qualified as a married woman. She is undoubtedly identical with the lady of the same 
name occurring in a picture of Tomb No. 211 as the wife of a Kasa, who consequently 
must be the son-in-law of Pen@b, and not his grandfather of the same name. 

As to the father of Pen#b, Nefersenet, the name seems to be so rare among the 
workmen of the Royal Necropolis that we are perhaps entitled to consider all the 
persons bearing this name and occurring in the tombs of Dér el-Medinah, in the graffiti 
on the Theban rocks and on the ostraca, as identical. Thus we find Nefersenet im 
Tombs No. 219 and No. 10, the latter dating from the reign of Ramesses Il, In the first 
he bears the title “servant in the Place of Truth,” while in the second he is depicted still 
aa a little boy weeping over the mummy of his father. This father is evidently Kasa, 
joint owner with Penbuy of Tomb No. 10. Nefersenct occurs also in the hieratie graffito 
No. 1232, copied by the present writer and still unpublished, as father of Penéb. There 
is evidence for assigning him to the epoch of Ramesses II in Ostracon Brit, Mus. 
56342, This is dated in the year 40 (or more) of an unnamed king and contains a list 
of workmen, among whom ro. |. § names our Nefersenet. The date, year 40, can refer 
only to Ramesses IT. 

Of Penéb the British Museum has two stelae offered to Mersegert, Nos. 272 and 273%. 
The publication has misread the name of the donor as hri ds-t m St Mert 3¢—, but it is 
certain that 3¢— is to be read. The two stelae name his son “servant in the Place of 
Truth ¢Apahte,”’ while over the names of the other sons they are seemingly in complete 
disagreement, the first giving Penéb and Nebmehit, the second Hednakht. There is 
however no reason why we should not consider all of them as further sons of the same 
person, since we observe that the families of the Necropolis workmen were very numerous. 

Being now fully acquainted with the membera of the family of Penéb, we may 
return to the person of Penéb himself. We find him either alone or with his colleague, 
the chief-workman Hay, on the Ostraca in Cairo, of which J. 49887 of the year 5, very 
probably of Sethos II, has been already quoted above in connexion with Neferhotep. 

! Unpublished, but a mention by Wiedemann, Proc. Soc, Bibl. Arch., vit, 2266. 


* Jnacriptions in the Hieratic and Demotie Character, Pls. 20 and 21, 
2 Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelar, etc., ia the British Museum, v, PL 42, and vu, PL 28. 
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Others are 25515, which attests Penéb for the last year of Sethos IT (ef. above), 25516 
(year 6 and year 1, apparently Sethos IT and Siptah Sekhatenrér-setepenrér), 25517 
(year 1), 25518, 25519, 25520 (year not preserved), 25521 (year 1 and 2), 25514 (year not 
given). 

Nothing is known about the end of Penéb. Our document shows that the charges 
which the people of the Royal Necropolis made against him were very grave, and if the 
Vizier gave credence to them, the punishment inflicted upon Pen&b must have been 
heavy. We have no means of finding out when this happened. Probably it was in the 
reign of Siptah Sekharenrér-setepenrét, in whose second year we meet Penéb for the last 
time on the ostraca. It is unfortunate that we have no documents dating from the last 
years of the Nineteenth Dynasty and the first years of Ramesses III, the nearest, being an 
unpublished Cairo Ostracon and Florence Ostracon 2619, They are from years 12 and 
15 respectively; the king is not named, but must be Ramesses III. In both the chief- 
workmen in office are Hay and Nekhemmut; Nekhemmut was therefore very probably 
the successor of Penéb in the office of chief-workman. 

The evidence connected with the viziers in our papyrus points in the same vague way 
to the reign of Siptah II or later for the end of Pentb. In Pap, Salt 124 two viziers are 
mentioned, neither of which can well be identical with the vizier to whom Amennakht 
addressed hia plaint, They are Amenmose (recto 2. 17) and Préeemhab (recto 1. a). 
Amenmose held this office between Year § of Merenptah or later (in this year the Vizier 
Pinchas is attested by the Cairo Ostr. 25504) and the death of the chief-workman 
Neferhotep (year 5 of Sethoa II at the latest), for Préemhab is already named in our 
papyrus in connexion with his death. Of considerable interest is the passage recto 2. 18, 
where we are told that Penéb made a plaint against the Vizier Amenmose to a person 
called (\|\\|— Msi, who in consequence removed Amenmose from his office, As the 
Vizier was the first person after the king, it is almost certain that Msi who disposed of 
Amenmose was one of the last kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty. It has been suggested 
by Gardiner (Mes, 14, and apud Ranke, Zeitschr. f. dg. Sprache, pwimt, 135) that Mst was 
a nickname for Ramesses, more precisely Ramesses II. This supposition is, in view of 
what we have found about the chronology of the acting persons of our papyrus, hardly 
likely, As it is expressly stated that it was the chief-workman Neferhotep who made 
a plaint to the Vizier Amenmose, we may safely assume that these things happened 
before Sety II—for, as we saw, Neferhotep must have died during his reign—but after 
Merenptah, since there is no evidence that Amenmose was Vizier earlier than the last 
years of Merenptah’s reign, Now we know only two kings between Merenptah and 
Sety I], namely Amenmose and Siptah I, Of these Siptah I bore no name of which Mai 
eould reasonably be a contraction or nickname, and so for me there is only one possi- 
bility, namely that Mai is a nickname of the king Amenmose. In any case Ramesses 
II is too remote for the events recorded in our papyrus; moreover his nickname was 
Ssi. To the king Amenmose points perhaps also the scornful manner in which the 
name Mei is written, without cartouche and any title or determinative }. We know 
that Amenmose was an usurper (of. E. Meyer, Gesch, des Altertums, 1, 1, 2nd ed., 580), 
and that his memory was by no means respected by posterity’. About Préemhab we 


| OF cours these conclusions would hardly be right, should our Mel be identical with (] |l¢, in 
Anast, 1, 18, 2, in which case Jfs? would rather be » general appellation for Pharach, a5 Gardiner (Hierct, 
Texts, 20%, n. 3) thinks, But it is interesting that in both passages Mal is somebody who is apparently 
unfavourably disposed towards the minister of justice. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xv, ag 
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only know that he was still in office in the first years of Siptah IT (Cairo Ostr. 25515). 
Looking for the vizier who succeeded Préemhab and who very probably removed 
Penéb from the Neeropolis, we find that the only vizier attested for the end of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty is Hori. Weil! notes several viziers of that name, admitting that 
they are possibly identical, but only in the case of one is he able to fix the epoch in 
which he lived, namely the reign of Ramesses II. We may add the reign of Setnakht 
on the strength of L., D., Texte m, 224. This points for our Hori to the very beginning 
of the Twentieth Dynasty, The other evidence adduced by Weil, namely Pap. Turin, 
P.R., xivi, 10, does not contradict this dating, and is very interesting, since it contains 
a mention of the chief-workman Penéb. The above quoted passage of the Turin papyrus 
ia a plaint which the workman Penraniiket laid in Year 29 of Ramesses IIT before the 
authorities of the Theban Royal Necropolis, and which concerns among other things 
thefts of stones committed somewhere in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Ramesses II. 
In xuvil, LO if. we read: Hr pir-tn ti é-t che nm teti Hri hr tr st in ine, did nef Diw ¢i-n-tet 
Pinb piid ttf rmt rin tne im-s, which | may tentatively translate as follows: “But you 
saw the standpoint of the Vizier Hori concerning the place, where stones were taken off, 
when it waa said to him; ‘The chief-workman Penéb, my father, caused men to take off 
stones therefrom.’ The passage is not clear, but it seems to me that the plaintiff alludes 
here to a judicial case of the epoch of the Visier Hori and the chief-workman Penéb, who 
are thus associated and consequently contemporary. This quotation would hardly be 
conceivable, if the Vizier had not decided that this removal of stones from a royal tomb 
was inadmissible. Probably the incident here referred to took place during the final trial 
of Penéb, and in this case Hori would be the vizier to whom the plaint of Amennakht 
was or was to be addressed. In any case the Turin passage does not prove that Hori 
lived until Year 29 of Ramesses IT]. Moreover the Vizier Hori occurs on some un- 
published Cairo ostraca dated in the first year of an unnamed king. For palaeographical 
and other reasons this cannot be Ramesses IV, to whom one would be inclined if the 
Vizier Hori had lived at the end of the reign of Ramesses III, but is either Ramesses DIT 
himself or one of his immediate predecessors. 

The subordinates of Penéb were rmf-is-t, “men of the crew.” This is clear not only 
from numerous documents which have come down to ua from the Theban Necropolis and. 
are now dispersed in Various museums and collections, but also from those passages of 
our papyrus where Penéb is said to have disposed of the “men of the crew,"’ namely 
2. 5, 2. 19 and vs. 1. 14. These “men of the crew" were the workers engaged in work 
in the rock-tombs of Biban el-Molak and Bibin el-Harim, i.¢., in the Royal Necropolis 
at Thebes; and in Pap. Salt Arti “stone-cutter” is directly a synonym for rmf-ist. So 
the list of “stone-cutters’’ in 2. 10 contains the names of men, who in other documents 
are called “men of the crew.” According to verso 1. 7 Pen&h when punished by the 
Viner, evidently Amenmose, on account of the charge of Neferhotep, as is clear from 
2. 17 and foll., threatened to obtain his own re-appointment as “ stone-cutter,” while the 
Vizier would be removed from his office. 7 

The workmen mentioned in our papyrus are: fApahte (2. 10, probably identical with 
Penéb's son fApahte 2. 4), rAnakht (2. 12), Wennifer (2, 12), Piém (2, 12), Pashed, son 
of Hah (2. 11), Pendua (2. 2), Nebniifer, son of Wazmose (2. 20), Nebniifer, son of 
Pennub (1. 20), Nakhtmin (twice named 2. 11 and 12), Nebnakht (2. 11), Nebsmen (2. 11), 
Rome (2. 11), Haremuia (2. 10, identical with the next?), Haremuia, son of Beky (2. 11), 





| Fhe Venere des Pharaonenreiches, 109-111, 113. 
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Hesysenébef (2. 3), Khons (2. 12), Kenna (1. 17 and 2. 2), Kenherkhepeshef (2. 10), 
Kasa (2. 10), and Kasa, son of Ramose (2. 10). As has been said, most of them occur in 
other documents, mainly ostraca from Bibin el-Molik (Ostraca Carnarvon and Ostraca 
Cairo). Ti would be impossible and useless to enumerate all of them, as they are mostly 
unpublished at present'. Nevertheless reference must be made to the list of workmen 
compiled with the help of the Cairo Ostracon 25521°, Here we find our rApalhte, 
rAnakht, one Pashed, Nebniifer son of Wazmose, Haremuia, Khons, Kasa son of 
‘rAnahte (evidently identical with the first man of this name in the above list), Nebniifer, 
son of Pennub, Hesysenébef and Kenherkhepeshef. The Ostraca Cairo 25514 and 25517 
add Kasa son ae Ramose, and Rome, J. 49887 adds Wenniifer and Nebsmen. Pidm occurs 
on 26510, Pendua, Nebnakht and Kenna on the unpublished Carnarvon Ostraca, All 
these ostraca clearly date from the last ephemeral kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 
And not only for the names of workmen are they of interest; they also confirm some 
of the charges against Penéb recorded in the papyrus Salt. So for instance the Ostraca 
Cairo 25519 and 25521 tell us that Nebnifer, son of Wazmose, did not work because he 
was feeding the ox of Penéb, supporting thus the charge of our papyrus 2. 20, and 
both 25517 and 25521 record several workmen who, working for Penéb, neglected their 
proper work in the royal tomb, That Penéb employed his subordinates for work of his 
own was surely not a heavy crime, and his colleague Hay also did it occasionally. It is 
interesting to note that Pentb used not only the workmen of the “right side” of which 
he was chief-workman, but also Nebnifer, son of Pennub, Hesysenébef and Kenher- 
khepeshef, who, belonging to the “left side*,"” were properly under orders of the chief- 
workman Hay. 

Being thus able to prove the correctness of some of the charges made by Amenna 
we must assume that the others, or at least a great part of them, were iustified t ‘a0: 
It is unfortunate that we do not know the fate of Pensb and his family. Nor are we 
sure that he was actually buried in Tomb No. 211 at Dér el-Medinah or that this 
tomb is identical with that which he carefully prepared for himself (Pap. Salt recto 2. 6). 
For all that remains of Tomb No. 211 is an empty subterranean chamber with 
roughly painted inscriptions and representations badly damaged by the water which has 
penetrated into the tomb. To judge from the titles which Penéb bears in these inserip- 
tions, the tomb, or at least this part of it, was constructed when Penéb was still a mere 

orkman, When we read in our papyrus that Penéb erected four stone columns in his 
seit; we must suppose that these columus were in the chapel, which was always con- 
structed over the tomb, and which in the case of Tomb No. 211 has completely 
disappeared, or that Penéh, after he had become chief-workman, left his old tomb, and 
began to construct another, more luxurious, in another part of the Necropolis of Der 
el-Medinah. If this second tomb really existed it has not been discovered, or else it has 
been so destroyed as to be now unrecognizable. 

Allusion has been made above to the strange discrepancy between the primitive style 
of the papyrus and its perfect writing and orthography, The plaintiff, who was a mere 
workman, can hardly have been able to write, and so probably had recourse to a 
professional writer, of whom several seem to have been attached to the workmen's 

| ‘The Cairo Ostraca are to be published before long in the Catalogue générale, To this refer the 
tumbers assigned to them throughout this article ; only the numbers prefixed by J. are the ald numbers 
of the Joureal dentrée of the Cairo Museum. 

4 Old number J. 49866, Ann. Sere, X2VIL, 196-7. 

2 CY. the list given in Aan. Sere, xxvii, 1-7. 
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village of the Royal Necropolis for writing log-books of the work, legal documents, 
accounts, ete. It was probably the plaintiff who dictated his charges to the scribe and 
was responsible for the clumsy style with tts abuse of conjunctives and chronological 
disorder. The seribe will have followed his dictation slavishly. This assumption is 
supported by a study of the graffiti of the Theban Necropolis, which suggest that the 
workmen, or at least most of them, were hardly able to do more than reproduce in 
ineroglyphs their names accompanied by the title “servant in the Place of Truth,” with 
which they were probably acquainted from the stelae and other funeral monuments 
made in the sculptor’s workshop. They were unable to write in hieratic. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GREEK INSCRIPTIONS (1927-1928) 
By MARCUS N. TOD 


In the following Bibliography, which forms a continuation of that published in this Journal, xi, 247 ff, 
and follows the same plan, | attempt to give a brief survey of books and articles published in 1927 and 
1928, 

The useful, not to say indispensable, Sammelfach, inaugurated by F. Prettexe, has made substantial 
progress; the most recent instalment, edited by F. Brean, completes the third volume and contains 
445 documents, together with indexes, addenda and corrigenda to the whole volume (Sammediuch griach- 
ther Urkunden aus Agypten, ut, 2, Berlin, 1927; ¢/. the review by M. Homnunr, fev. Bolge Dal. Hist. 
vi, lif), The new half-volume of E, Mavsen's Grammatil der grieckischan Papyri aus der Ptolemiterzeit, 
referred to in my last Bibliography, has been reviewed by G. Guepint (Aegyptus, view, 361%) and by 
H, Metrzen (Jndogerm. Forschungen, xiv, 200i). E. Bickenuans has used the evidence of inscriptions 
and papyri to determine the meaning of the title adores in Gracco-Roman Egypt and the position of those 
who bore it: he concludes that the deroi are Alexandrians, who, belonging to the demes, enjoyed the 
fulleat political and civil rights (Aer. Philol., 1, 3021), Among the documents appended ta F. F. Annorr 
and A. C. Jonxaon's Municipel Administration in tho Roman Eingire (Princeton, 1924) are forty-five from 
Egypt: three of these are inscriptions, 2. the wlicts of Vergilius Capito, ap. 49 (No. 163=Drrres- 
manorn, 0.0 2.5., 665), of L, Lusius Geta, av. 54 (No, 1id—=D1rreshERGER, O.GS8., 684), und of Tiberias 
Julius Alexander, A.p, 68 (No. 165—Drrrexserces, 0.0./8., 669). F, Hricnennem lias added to the 
yalue of his prosopography of the foreign population in the Ptolemaic empire by the publication of a con- 
siderable list: of additions and correctiona (Arch. Pap., 1, 47 ff). 

J, Zrsamnie aod A. Wieneiat have examined fragmentary epitaph from Alexandria (Sammelbuch, 
42): the former, adducing numerous examples of the metathesis of lettera or syllables in Greek in- 
scriptions, seeks to show that the concluding letters avefyAacus are written in error for dreka@joar 
= denharjeae (Glotta, xitt, 162 ff), while the latter offers a much more straightforward explanation of the 
puzzle, writing (with K, Wesanty, Deuteche ZLateraturstg., 1914, 75) fy (jAarae, “whom thou didet suckle,” 
and regarding the memorial as erected to a nurse by her children and a foster-son (Gloita, xvi, 274 f). 
In a metrical inscription on an Aloxandrian cenotaph (Sammelbuch, 4313) of the first or second century 
of our era, ZINGERLE regards q@areas 03 a mistaken writing for wopéws (Cloth, XI, LG). 

I need not here linger over C, Lagren’s work on the Rosetta Stone (Autour de la prerre de Rosette, 
Brussels, 1927), for, valuable as it ia, it approaches the monument from the standpoint of its contribution 
to the decipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphic script und does not deal directly with the Greek teat. 

Among recent accessions to the Cairo Museum, published by G. Lerknvaer (Ann, Serv, xxvinl, 36 £.), 
is the limestone base of an alabaster statuette of the Ptolemaic age, found at Kom Sanhour and bearing 
an inscription recording its subject and dedicator. J, ZrsonRen hus dealt very fully with the difficulties 
invalved in the restoration and interpretation of an imperfectly preserved metrical epitaph (Sanmelbuch, 
5829) from Terenuthis in the Delta (/adreshefte, XXI01, Beiblatt, 394 if). 

. O. C, Encan has published, and iustrated by an admirable photograph, another metrical epitaph of 
the Roman period found at Sakkdrah: it consists of eight elegiac couplets and takes the form of « dialogue 
between the stone lion, which once surmounted the grave-stele, and the passer-by, in which are several 
echoes of epigrains of Antipater Sidoniua (Ann. Serv. xxvii, 21 f). 

‘The trilingual stele discovered in 1923 at Tell el+-Maakhiitah, near Abu Suwér, and now preserved in 
the Cairo Museum (of. Jouwraal, x1, 328; xi, 245), continues to attract attention, H. Sorras, in o series 
of * Notes complémentaires sur le décret en lhonneur de Piolémée IV," admits the value of the con- 
tribution made by W, Srrmcucuers to the interpretation of the inscription, but discusses in detail some 
points of partial or entire disagreement: in an appendix he adde a French translation of the document 
(Rev. Hg, Ane., t, 230), W. Orro haa discussed further the historical value of the decres in an excursus 
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to his “Beitriige zur Seleukidengeschiohte dea 3, Jahrh. v, Chr.” (Absandlungen d. Bayer. Abad, ol, Wissen 
schaften, Philos,-philol. u. hist, Klasse, xxxrv, 1, 80 ff), and E, Cavatowac has dealt with the Eleazar 
named in it (Mew. By. Ane., 11, 65), 

J, ZINGERLE has discussed a yotive epigram (Sammefbuch, 4279=J. (7. Aom,, 1, 1152) from the quarries 
of Gebel Tukh, near Ptolemais, aud proposes to see in the word ATPHCIO! (L 4), variously, yet always 
imsatistactorily, emended, a corruption of eaetpyarw: the viceroy, he thinks, sranted the services of some 
of the garrison troops for quarrying, and so lightened the burden resting on the citizens (Archir f, Payy- 
musforechung, 1X, 516). N. Anwt-Giros has independently made (Awan. Serv., XXVO, 48) the aume correction 
in his interpretation of a trilingual inseription of Denderah which I suggested in my last Bibliography 
(Journal, xt, 249, note 1). B.A. vaw Gaostwemn hag given a restored text of a dedication from Coptas 
(Semmalbuch, 6074), erected in an, 2238/4 by one who had served as breyepraciapyor abd as "EAAqvodiens 
of the seventh Olympian games,” celebrated at Alexandria in a.n. 200 (fnemonyne, LV, 260-1; cf. Hew. 
Archeol, XXVIMI, 353), 

J. Batecers monumental collection of graffiti from the tombs of the kings at Thebes fof, Journal, x11, 
249) continnes to evoke interest and to stimmlate study. G. Sucnn devotes a valuable review to the work 
(Journal des Sevants, 1927, 168 ff, 262-6, 307 ff.) and elsewhere combines a general survey of its contents 
with a detailed examination of the nineteen Greek metrical impromptud which it contains, interpreting 
their meaning and in some cases emending their texts (fev, Et, Anc., XXIX, 341 ff). Barcurr himself has 
dealt, in an interesting lecture, with the twenty-five or more visitora to the tomba who describe themselves 
a3 jovpoi, suggesting possible connexions or identifications with dootors known to us from literary sources, 
notably the works of Galen and Aétius (Mémoires de la Socitd d' Agriculture, Sciences, Belles Lettres et 
Arte d'Uridana, xx, 39). P. Grarspon discusses the two gratiiti (Bauer, Jnser., 1265, 1580— Drrrey- 
BERGER, 0.0 1.8., 720, 721; cf. Journal, tx, 237 f.) recording the presence, in at. 326, of the Athenian 
Nicagoras, son of Minucianus, 6 dgdoiyos rir ‘EAevewiwr, in ane of which he expresses gratitude to the 
Emperor Constantine, to whom he owed the opportunity of visiting the Syringes: Grarmpon argues that 
it was notas the occupant of an important priesthood but as a talented orator, a distingnished philosopher 
and an Athenian that Nicagoras received from the Emperor a subsidy or other facilities enabling him to 
travel in Egypt (Sysention, m1, 2060 ff.). 

Among the monuments recently added to the Cairo Museum and described by G. Lerkovae are a 
stele found in the Oasia of Dakhleh, twenty kilometres 8. W. of El-Kasr, adorned with reliefs, hieroglyphic 
texts and a Greek inscription dated 27th December, a.p. 78, and a Byzantine text, probably of the sixth 
century, from a mound close to the temple of Aswiin, culninetiorating the construction of part of the fortifi- 
cations of Syene (Ann. Serv., XXVIII, 29 f), 

In the course of the excavations carried on in 1926 at Medamid under the auspices of the French 
of inseribed lampa. These have been published by E. Datorow and include (a) a stele dated 30th Murch, 
106 #0. recording the prayer “Hpashie GA[8:]idue doin {eqy rots éx Tourhor lepedo[i], followed by the 
names and patronymics of the twelve dedicators; (4) an Inseription erected in honour of a orpanyyor «al 
warpew tov ropou by one who held several financial posta: (¢) a dedication Agro eq peyddy, and (d) a 
Pinal, Pr. Arch. Or. (1926): Rapports Priliminaires, rv, 2, 721, Nos. 412-419; ef. F. Bisaow pe ta 
Roque, op. cit, rv, 1, 76), A further fragmentary Greek inscription waa brought to light in the ex- 
cavations of 1927 (F. Bissow oz na Rogue and J, J. CLRKE, op. cit, ¥, 149, No. 480), 

A popular nocount of the trilingual stele of C. Corneliua Gallus found at Philae, published by 
A. Derovy in the Paria Figaro of 25th February, 1928, has been reprinted in the Chronique d' Egypte, 
i, 14 J. ZiNGeaLe has examined a votive epigram from Philas (/. G. Rom, 1, 1299), dating probably 
forschung, tx, 10), while U. Winokew has dealt in_an appended note (ibid, 13 f.) with the question of 
the date and with the person of the military tribune Sabinus, with special reference to two inscriptions 
of Talmis (Sammelbueh, 4603, 4616). 

In the litle church of “Abd el-Gadir, near the Second Catarnot, described by F. Lx. Garret, ato a 
number of Greek legends, painted in red and black and relating to painted figures, as well as twelve 
ancient grafiti partly in bad Greek and partly in a mixture of Greek and Nubian (Liverpool Annals, xv, 
634, Pls. xxix—xxxi, zliv), J. W. Cnowroor has published five epitaphs from Nubia, of which four were 
found in Dongola province and one on an island « little upstream of Wad! Halfa (Journal, xin, 226 ff): 
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ene beare the date a.p. 859, and the latest, badly written and full of mistakes, must be assigned to about 

A well known inscription of Adulis (DirreysERGER, O.GUS., £4) has been re-oxamined by W. Orro in 
counexion with his researches into the history of the Seleucids in the third century B.c. (Abhandlungen a. 
Bayer. Akod, d. Wissenschaften, Philos.-philol. u. bist, Klasse, xxxrv, 1, 1, 63 fF). 

T. Kozmuve-Bonozprse has published a photograph of a Christian grave-stele from Egypt, now in 
the Museum of Fine Arta at Moscow, bearing « relief and « brief epitaph (24tew Muzea, 1, 13), and 
A. Voouraso has proposed alternative emendations in the reading of a funerary epigram now in the 
collection at Hraunsherg (Athenaeum, 1, 262 f.; ef. 8. pe Rroct, Kev, Epigr., t, 145, A. Voottaso, Rendie, 
del’ fat. Lombardo, xiv, 689 £). 

Tt will not, T hope, be deemed irrelevant ‘f I close this Bibliography with « brief account of several 
inscriptions found beyond the confines of Egypt and Nubia but relating to the cult of the Egyptian deitios. 

Among the inscriptions from Theapiae and the Vale of the Muses published by A. PLassart is a 
dedication to Serapia, Isis and Anubis (8.0.4, t, #25 f, No, 48). The fruitful excavations recently carried 
on in Thasos by the French School at Athens led to the discovery, in June, 1024, of an interesting second- 
century resolution of s guild of Zapamacrai, which has been edited by H. Serie ; it directs that the title 
of éravvpos be put up to auction, and determines the privileges and the duties which its tenure should 
invalve. The document closes with the name of the purchaser, the price paid (ninety-six drachmas) and 
a list of the members (2.0.4,, u1, 319 ff, 373). At Cyme, on the Acolie coast of Asia Minor, several texta 
were unearthed in 1925 among the ruins of the temple of Isis. These have been published by A, Sanad 
(BCL, 1, 378 Hh, Nos, 3-8), anid comprise (a) a dedication to Isis, dating from the second century of our 
era; (6) o fragment of a votive inscription addressed, perhaps, to Isis and Osiris; (¢) an inseribed ushabti 
dating from the early sixth century Re, and fd) a perfectly preserved copy of the prose hymn to Isis, of 
which a portion was already known from Loa (£G., xm, 5, 14 and p. 217) and 4 metrical paraphrase from 
Paros (L.G., x11, 5, 789). Among the series of remarkable inscriptions which have rewarded the Italian 
excavators of Cyrene in the opening part of an iambic version of the hymn to Isis, dedicated to Isis and 
Serapis in a.p. 108, and erected in the Iseum on the acropolis. It has been published by G. OLivento 
(Notiziario Archeologico, 1v, 207 f) together with a mutilated epigram in elegiac verse, the Isiac character 
of which is, however, doubtful (cf F. Hien vow Gaxsrarscen’s restoration in Riv. Pilol, uvt, 415). 
J. Kem’s excavation at Ephesus in 1926 brought to light, tater afia, a dedication of a statue of Caracalla 
by one who erected it rois ¢ri Beot pow Neihou Zapdmads Gfoveee, which aids in the identification of the site 
of the Ephesian sanctuary of the Egyptian gods (Jatresiefte, xxti, Beiblatt, 268). Finally, L. Rosewr 
has suggested an improved restoration of a passage in the Prienian regulation (Inachr, vo, Friend, 195) 
ralative to the cult of those same deities (Rav, Ht. Gr., xt, 220 ff.) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1927-1929) 
By DE LACY O'LEARY 


L. Branicat. 
(a) (ld Teatamens. 
H. A. Saxpurs and C, Scamrpt, Minor Prophets in the Freer Collection and the Berlin Fragment oy 
- Genesis, NY. (1027), xili+436, 7 plates, has been reviewed by A, Cannentnt in Aegyptus, 12 (1925), 14-5, 
by F, G. Resvon in Journal (1928), 229-30, by H. Sr. J. Taackenay in J. 7.8, xxx (1929), 218-9, and by 
P. Trowsen in J Arl, Woes. (1928), 1185-7. 

W. Tina, Die achnimische Version der XU kleinen PropAeten, Copenhagon (1997), xxxii+151, has been 
reviewed by W. E. Cavum in /.7.8., xxix (1928), 207-11, who points out that TL assumes a Safidic version 
between the Akhmimic and the Greek. It has been reviewed also by F. La. Gatrrrra in Jowrnal (128), 
332, by J. Leqronnr in 0.0.2, (1929), 346-7, more briefly by A. C(aunerrer) in Aegyptus, Vin (1927), 3&2. 

The projected work of BURMEsTER-Dévaun (cf. Journal, 1927, 261) is considered by A. in Aen, Biht, 
(1927), 308, Their edition of the Boh, Psalter (cf. Jowrnal, 1927, 251) is reviewed by A. Vert in &iflicc, 
IX (1928), 243-4, and by H. Juwxnn in Wiener Z. f. d. Kunde des Morgent., xxxtv (1997), 290. 

G. P. G, Sopuy, The Book of the Proverbs of Solomon im the Dialect of Upper Egypt, Cairo, published 
by the Univ. of Egypt, printed el Shams Office (preface dated 1927), 35944, is from a codex discovered in 
the hills of Old Cairo; the text of Proverbs occupies pages 164-359, the first chapter, which is very 
illegible, is completed from the text published by Ciasea. The editor suggests that it is of the @th cent. 
It forms a useful and interesting addition to the Safidio texts of the OT. Congratulations are dus to 
Dr. Sobhy and to the Egyptian University for this further evidence of the efforts made to encourage the 
atudy of Coptic in ite native land, 

A. Virrt, Le warianti def Salterio boairice det Cod. Vat. Copt. 6, appears in Billioa, 1x (1928), 341-9. 

(5) Mew Testament. 

M. J. Lacnance, Un nouveau papyrus contenant wn fragment des Actes, appears in Hew, Bib. (1027), 

Shhh, 
A. C. Chane, The Michigan. fragments of the Acts, in J.T.S., xxx (1927), 18-20; these deal with the 
papyrus bought by the Univ, of Michigan in 1924 (Michigan pap, 1571), Acts xviii, 27-xix. 18, and so 
H. A. Sanpens, A popyrus fragment of Acts in the Michigan collection, in Harv. Th. R., xx (1027), 1-18. 
Very full examination and notes in Lagrange's article, 

J. H. Rores and W. H. P. Haron, The Vulgate, Peshitto, Sahidic, and Bohairic Versions of dets and 
the Greek MSS., in Hare. Th. #., xx (1928), 60-95, is an essay in the application of wtatistical methods to 
textual criticism. In dealing with the Safidic text the conclusion is reached that this text is nearer to the 
old uncinis (B, &, A, C, 81) than the Vulgate, and closer to B than is the case with the Pesh, and Boh. 
There is in the Suridic the presence of “« considerable (though for the most part intrinsically uninteresting) 
‘Western’ element, absent in the Bohairie” (p. 87). The Bob, is probably not earlier than the Tth cent., 
but is not affected by the Antiochian standardized text. Generally, the readings peculiar to & are 
unpopular im all versiona. ) 

The writers maintain that the Vulgate is independent of the Antiochian, ii opposition to the theories 
has Impressed upon us anew the extreme difficulty of the use of statistics in textual criticiam™ {p, 95). 

I]. Arockyruan, Gwoart 

(a) Old Testament Apocrypha. eS 

A New Jeremiah Apocryphon appears in Mingasa and Rewpxt Hanns, Woodbrooke Studies, fase. 1, in 
Bull. of Joh. Rylands Libr., xt (1927), 329-437, Pp, 32952 give « general introduction to this document 
and to the Wew Life of John Baptist (cf. below). The work is in Syriac, but appears ta be a tranalation 
from a Coptic text (qf. notes.on New Life of J). Preface by Dr. Mingann (352-3), transl. (353-96), and 
text (306-437). 
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G. H. Box, The Testament of Abruham, Lond., 1927, 125. The appendix contains translation of the 
Coptic version of the 4 Testament of Isaac and Jacob” by 8 Gasmtam It has been reviewed by J. Bees 
in 0.2.2, (1928), 45-9. | 

(6) New Teatamet A pocryphet. 

Mingana-Rexpen HaAREis, Woodbrooke Studies, fasc, n, in Bull, Joh, Rylands Lrbr., xx (1927), 320— 
496, contains «a New Life of John Baptist, general introduction (320-52) showing the Egyptian origin of the 
text which is in Syrinc but gives the name of o Coptic month in the narrative (cf. note 3 on p. 454, anid 
note I on p 461); the author claims to be Serapion who was ordained by Timothy of Alexandria (360-5), 
and was bishop in Egypt under Theophilus (385-412); Serapion claims to have brought the of John 
the Baptist to Alexandrian, Editor's preface (435-9), translation (439-04), text (465-04), facsim. (407-8). 

Fasc. ry of the same, in Bull. J. Ayl fab, xtt (1928), 411-550, contains (i) Lament of the Virgin, 
introd, by Mingana, who gives transl. of Reviniout, Brang. dea douse apétres (P.O, m1, 168-74): 150-88 
Syriac text and tra This Syriac text is closely related to the Coptic of the “Gospel of the Twelve” and 
supplies lacunae in it, [ii) Martyrdom of Pilate, introd. by Mingana (489-5390), text (521-80). Both of 
these are ascribed to Cyriacua of Oxzyrhynehus, they are obviously from a Coptic source and complete the 
fragmentary Coptic texts hitherto available. The Arabic text is already edited and published by Galtier. 
The Woodbrooke Studies have heen reviewed in the Expostfory Times (1028), 202-3, without reference to 
the Coptic kinship, by D. H. D- in A. Bénédictine, xv (1928), 272, and by R. Sraoreaass in TA. LZ, iii 
(1928), 516. | 

A. van Lantacnoo7, Les tertes palimpscates de BM. Or, 8802, in Muséon, xta (1028), 22547, gives the 
text and trs. of 6 leaves, with introductory note. Of these 1, 2, 4 are fragments of an apocryphal narrative 
of 8S. Peter and Paul; fo. 3 contains part of an homily on Mt, v, 24-4, and 2 Cor, xiii 11; whilat fo. 5 
gives the ond of an edifying story about the conversion of a sinner, and fo. 6 contains a sort of gnostic 
commentary on Philipp. i. 6-11. 

“The Dewi, £.2. (1929), 587-8, wives an account of C. Scumupr’s text of the “Acta Pauli” recently 
brought to Berlin as well as the important Fayyutle biblical papyri. On these more detail appears in 
C. Scumpr, Vewe Fremde sur den alten (IPASELS HAYAOY, in the Berlin, Abed. Sitzungaberichta (1929), 
Phil.-Hist, Klasse, vii, 176-52. 

A. Puro, Histoire de lo Littérature Greeque chretienne, Paris (1028), 2 vols., (i) 500, (ut) 668, combains 
‘a section om gnosticiam (1, 235-59) without, however, any great emphasis upon Egypt and necessarily 
without reference to Coptic literature. 

L. Canraux, La gnos atmonienne, appears in R. Sci, Relig. xv (1925), 489-011; xvi (1926), 4-20, 
265-85. 

P. Hesonix, De Alerandrijnsche Haeresiarch Basifides (of. Journal, 1027, 252), i briefly noticed by 
A. E. in Sys. Z. (1927), 490, more fully by LerseGana in Piat. Wood, (1927), 306-7. 

We have already noted (above) the fragment of a gnostic commentary on Philipp. ii. G11, contained in 
BM. Or, 8802 and published by vax LastTscHoor. It seems possible that this fragment may have belonged 
to the apocryphal acta of SS. Peter and Paul contained in other leaves (1, 2, 4) of this MS. 

C. Scrum, Pistia Sophia (ct Journal, 1925, 321), has been reviewed by A. Virti in Biblica (1928), 
106-10. 

(d) Manicheciw 

G. Baavt, Manichéisme, appears in Dict. de Théol. Cath., fasc. 75-7 (1926), 1841-Bi. 

E. Wannscumant-W. Lewra, Die Stellung Jeu in dem Manichdismus, Berlin (1926), 131, 4 illnst., is 

coviewed by A. M(sruuat) in Bill. de ta Soc, de Linguist. de Paria (1927), 100-1. 


Ill. LirvnaicaL 








(a) Buckotogion. 

G, Mencatt, (Un frammento della liturgia Clementina av papiro, in Aegyptus, VIN (1927), 40-42, gives 
4 « from P. Rainer 19937 which proves to be the “Ante Sanctus” of Apost, Const, vit, xii, 6-7 
‘ed. Foss, 1, 496). Brief notice by F. 2, im Byz. 2. (1927), 427. 

HL. Laeramanxs, Hin litwegischer Papyrus dea Berliner Museums, in Mestgabe f. A. Jilicher sum 70, 
Geburtatay, Tiibingen (1927), 213-26, The Papyrus is Berlin P. 19918 and Heidelberg P, grasc. 2: the 
contents give liturgical prayers from the latter part of the mass. 
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W. H. P. Haren, Tiree liturgical fragments from the Wadi Natrun and an unpublished Greek inacrip- 
tion from ‘Amman, in Annuel of the Amer, Schools of Orient, Res, vt (1925-6), 84-104. The first of these 
imgments is from the Euchologion. | 

M. Ayputev et P. Cottomp, Fragments sur papyrus de Canaphore de 8, Mare, appears in #. Sei, Hel. 
Cnee, Strash., vin (1928), 489-516, 


(b) Sgynacrartom, 

K. Basser, Synaxaire Jacobite Copte, in the Patrotogia Orientalia receives its completion by 
publication of additions, corrections, snid very full indices of names of people and places, a work on which 
the lamented editor was engaged at the moment when overtaken by the illness which terminated in his 
death, This appeara in P.0,, xx (1929), 741-89, 

The close relation between the Egyptian Jacobite Synazarium and that of the Ethiopic church 
necessarily draws attention to EK. A. W. Bupax, Book of the Savuta of the Et\topion Church: a translation 
of the Ethiopic Synaxorium...from MSS. Or, 660 and 661 in the Brit. Mus, Camb. (1928), 4-yols., intro- 
ductions (i) Lexxvii, (ii) xviii, (iii) xvi, (iv) xviii, the text (1333 pages) numbered continuously, (i) 1-308, 
(ii) -660, (iii) -B53, (iv) -1333. It has been reviewed hy A. W. in J. Afr. Soc. (1928), 418-9, u review of 

(c) Hymna. 

W. HL P. Haren, Three Liturgical Fragments (qf above), contains, na fragmenta 2 and 3, portiona of the 
Theotokia for Sunday and Wednesday reapactively. 

C. DED Gaanne, Litwrgine preces hymni Chriatianorum ¢ papyria colleot, Neapoli (1928), 39, is reviewed 
by J. Ltrounr in OZ. (1929), 306, and by J. Knou in Gnomon (1829), 30-235, 

D. O'Laany, Difndr, Part 11, Lond. (1928), vi+119, gives the months of Tubeh, Amshir, Harmoahat, 
and Barmudah, from the Vatican Codex Copt, Borgia 59. It has been reviewad by M. A. Munaar in Ane, 
Egypt (1928), 30, Part 1 (ef, Journal, 1926, $07) is reviewed by P, P{xerens) in An, Bol, x1.v (1927), 
166-8: Part 1, by 8. Gaseten in Bull, Sch. Or, Sivd. (1928), 172-3, by W. E. Crum in JAAS. (1938), 
077-9, and by P. P(gerens) in An, Hol., XLT (1928), 

The article, Mymuology of the Orthadax Church, in Bible Lands, vn (1928), 902-9, gives an outline of 
Greek hymmnology: it has an indirect bearing Coptic religious poetry which, as Junker has shown, 

Music has distinct bearing trpon the form and composition of hymns and in this field moch can be 
learned from Byzantine music, Hence it is opportune to notice E, WeLtese, Bysontinische Munk, Brealan 
(1827), 79, 16 plates: it has been reviewed by H. J. W. Titayangp in Byz, Z., xxvit (1927), 376-7, 

H. J. W. Truuyarp, A Canon by Suing Commas, in By. Z., xxvut (1928), 25-37, has a general bearing 

(dq) General, 

The important edition of Abu I-Barakat's “Lamp of Darkness,” edited by Dom L, Viuxcourr, Mgr. 
E, Tissenany, and M, G. Wren, appears in P.0,, xx (1928), fuse. tv, 597-734, This gives an introduction 
(887-618) and chapters 1, 1 of the text, (i) dealing with Christian doctrine and the leading Christian sects, 
(ii) with the Nicene Creed, both largely compilations, The liturgical material follows later. H, Monier, 
La Seale cope SS ce la Bill. Nat, ide Parir, ti) Tranacription, 15 ANDUNCAd as ¥ol, if of the Ail. d'Etudes 
Coptes of the Institut Frangais d'Arch. Orientate du Caire, but has not yet appeared. | 





IV. Caunce Liteeatvne asp Taeonoay. 
(a) Patres A postolici, 


(1927), 177-8, shee meas Stine Sppears in. Bilyeknts, xxx 
CAMPBELL BONNER, A new fragment of the Shepherd of Hermas, in Harvard Th. PR x (1927), 105- 
deals with the sane, a passage from Michigan pap. 44, H, . trod ; <2 (1927), 16, 

W. H. P. Harcu, The Apostles in the New Testament ana in the Keelesiastion! Tradition of Egypt, in 
are. Th. Re, XX (1928), 147-61, is largely concerned with the list of th. apostles in the “Apostolic 
Church Order," and with the Egyptian iden that Peter and Cephas were two different 
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(b) Later Patriatic Writings, 

A. vaw Lawracnoor, Lettre de 8, Athanase au sujet de famour et de hie temperance, in Muaon, 21 (1927), 
265-09, gives a text (Seidie) not found in the Greek, from B.M. Or, 8802, of the same codex as B.M. Or. 
3581 (A), 12, Paris copte 131!, 37, 67, J. Rylands 62, 85 and Clar. P, 24, 

Ta, Lewowr, Le “de wirginitate” dle S, Clément ow de 8. Athawase, in Muadon, xu (1027), 249-64, gives 
a text from Paris copte 131', 2-7. 

G, Baroy, Clément d’Alex. (cf. Jowrnal, 1927, 255), ia reviewed by J. Srcon in An, Bol. (1928), 165-6: 
and by J. Lennerow in M.S ., xwir (1927), 361-2. 

H. Sv. J. Taackenay, A papyrus scrap of Patriatic Writing, in J.7.5., 22m (1929), 174-90 (ane fao- 
simile) gives a fragment which the editor suggeata muy be from Clement of Alerandria. 

J. Zeuuscen, Studien en Severian von Gabala, Minster (1926), vili4+-182, only citea titles of Coptic 
homilies except two fragments of a homily on St, Michael (= BHO. 761), trans, by W. Hengatenberg, which 
the writer says is spurious. But Pierpont Morgan, ui, xxv, 2, 3, 6, gives four complete homilies which 
seem to have exaped Z.’s notice, and the homily on Christmas in Paris copte 131!, 30 might have been 
added. On account of this defective information about the Coptic versions the work is reviewed unfavour- 
ably by J, Sivox in As. Bot, xiv (1927), 382-4. It is also reviewed by R. Duagver in AL. Eeol., xxt¥ 
(1928), 148-150, 

F. Anpres, Die Engel- und Lkimonenlehre des Klemens von Alerandrien, appeared in Hom, Quartalachr., 
xt (1926), 13-27, 129-40, 307-29. 

A second volume of H. pe Vrs, * Homilies Coptes” (cf. Journal, 1923, 229) is well on its way through 





E Deoow, La guose de Clément a’ Alerandrie interprétée par Fiénelon, appears in /t, d'aae, ef de myat., 
Toulouse, vit (1927), 300-12. 
V. Hsrory. 
(a) General. 
J, Zeuen, Lempire romain et U'église, Paris (1928), 361, makes reference to the Egyptian Church 
(pp. Lia-74). | 


H. I. Beut, Jews and Christians (cf. Journal, 1924, 327), ia reviewed by W, HesasTENnEnc in Bys. 2, 
xxvir (1087), 138-45, by TH. Wietmtcr in Deut. LZ, (1927), 150-1, .fuden und Griechen (cf. Journal, XII, 
1927, 254) by J. Voor in OL. (1927), 758-60, by Breckenaans in Gaomon, tt (1927), 671-7, by 
M. Hommrnr in fee, Belge, vi (1927), gH0-1, by J. G. Minx in Jowrnal, x00 (1927), 124, and in Ane. 
Evypt (1927), 108. 

H. Cuaine, La Chronologie (ct. Jowrnal, 1026, 308), has been reviewed by H, Sorras in #. Critigue 
(1927), 5-7, by W. E. vay Wu in Museum, xxiv (1926-7), 189, by G. DE JerH#aRNION in Orientalia 
Christiana, Rome, x1 (1928), 128-34. 

At the XVIlth Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, in Section m, H. 1. Bens, Organization of Egypt 
under the Umayyad Ahalifs, read a paper containing interesting notes on the condition of the Christian 
under the early Muslim rulers The paper is published in Bys. 2, xxvitt (1929), 274-36, 

W. Evstin, Ain Prosssavergleich (cf. Journal, 1927, 254), is reviewed by F. 2. in Byz, Z., xxv (1927), 
177-8. : 

D. Gorce, Lee Voyayes, and Lectio Divina (of. Jowrnedl, 1027, 255), has been reviewed by A. Boos in 
R.8E. (1087), 561-3 (lectio div,), 562-4 (voyages), and by P. pe Lanato..e in A. Critique (1927), 326-8, 

Hi, Janus, Lee Egliers Orientales (cf. Journal, 1927, 264), is reviewed by KR. Daaauer in (L/L 2, xxrn 
(1927), 699-700, and by 8, SaLavine in Rehos d'Orient, xxx (1827), 246. 

A. Kawwenen, Esai (ef Journal, 1926, 308), is reviewed by D. 8. M. in Ang. Ast, ev, xum (1927), 
639-40, by C. Cost: Rossrxt in Oriente Moderno, vt (1926), 342-6, by A. Virri in #ibfiea, vm (1927), 
ag8-41. . 

J Cmowroor, Christian Nubia, appears in Journal, xu (1927), 141-50, 

W. E. Cavum, Further Metetian Documents, appears in Journal, xm (1927), 19-26. 

Ev. Breccia, ‘wife ef chpitiens de Toncieune Alerandrie, Alexandrin (1927), 30. 

& HL. Scorr, The Eavtern Churches and the Papacy, Oxford (1028), 404, examines the constitutional 
position of the “ separated" churches, but is mainly concerned with the Greek Church, It ia reviewed in 
the Month (1928), 368-0, by R. Daaguer in ALH.E., xxv (1029), 99-6. 
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F. Haase, Altehr, Kirchengesch, nach orient, Quellen (cf. Journal, 1926, 308), is reviewed by A. Eannanb 
in Aye. 2. (1927), 399400, r 

K. Bera, forschungereise sir boptischen Kirche, in Forschungen wad Fortechritte, Berlin, v (1929), 545, 
gives a brief but interesting account of the Coptic church, recent “ reform " movements, and its-monss- 
ticism with special réference to the monastery of Mir Antin in the eastern desert (2 ilhustr.). 

B. J. Kipp, The Churches of Bastern Christendom, Lond. (ND), 540, deals incidentally with the Copts 
(425-59): it is 4 reliable and accurate compilation, but contains nothing very freah, 

A, Anwanpen, Die Alerandrinische Katechetenschule wad Indien, appeared in Theol. Quartalsehe, 
(1928), 257-44, 

At the XVITth Congress of Orientalista, Prof. F. Lu. Garwrrrs read a paper on dn (ld Greet Colony in 
Upper Egypt, suggesting the derivation of 43 from norm: the poper was criticized by Prof. Hess. 

C, Dimut, L'administration ecivile de PEgypte Ayzontene, Paris (1928), xv +288,.8 plates, 27 figs., ia a 
second (revised) edition of a work already known. 

KE. A. W. Bones, A history of Ethiopia, Nubia, and Abyssinia, Lond. (1928), 2 vole, (i) xxx+336, 
T nap, 25 plates, 31 illustr., (ii) vili+337-675, 24 plates, 10 illustr., covers material indirectly bearing 

(6) Monastic. 

H, Cuaine, La dowhle recension de “ Lhistoire Lausiague* dana la version copte, appears in 2.0.0. 
(1925-6), 232-75. | 

M, Weynants-Honpay, Paradis égyptiens, appears in Chron, d’ Egypte, v (1927), 63-77. 

Dom Anton Ramon, Pellodi Historia Lausiaca, Barcelona, 1927, xlii+125, isa very attractive now 
edition of the Lausiac History with a Spanish translation and introduction, It is interesting to note that 
it forms the 24th volume of a series of Greek and Latin texts and so far is the only one of an ecclesiuatical 
character, The text is well printed and there is a mitisfnctory critical apparatua, 

Amongst the papers read at the XVIIth Congress of Orientalists was A. Fiscuen, Christliche Alister 
ta mustonacken Landern, which the author described as having a good influence in fostering art, but a bad 
influence aa providing a resort for drinking free from the Lalamic prohibition of wine. Prof, A. Bevan 
suggested that part of this thesis was based on « misconception of « passage from Yaqut, which Prof. 
Fischer denied. A good synopsia of this paper is given in Dewswh. £7 (1929), 680, 


(¢) Hagiography and Biography. 

(1927), 119-28: it has been reviewed by P, P(EETERS) in An. Bof. (1928), 182-3, and briefly noticed by 
F. Z. in Bys, Z. (1937), 497. 

H. Distemare), La personaliti,.8. Paw! de Thibes (el Journal, 1926, 300), is briefly noticed by F. 2. 
in Byz, Z. (1997), 191. 

A. Purmensrein, Zy den sogenannten alexanidrinischen Mirtyrerakien (vf. Journal, 1923, 231), haa been 
reviewed by F. Bitapen in Pil, Wocd., xnvi (1927), 82e@-0. 

Dor P. CH. Baur, “Goongius Alexandrinus,” in Bye Z., xxvii (1987), 1-16, is a study in the life of 
George who was patriarch between 617 and 625. 

E. Auaxs, Macaire d' Egypte, appears in Dict, de Theot Cath, fase. 75 (1026), 1482-5, 

Ke Zwinnsina, Der Polagiatypus der falulosen Méartyrerlegende (Nach. v. der Geseflach, der Wiss. ru 
Gottingen, Phil. -Hisst. Klasse, 1926, 130-56) contains a careful examination of the monachus-femina 
seen which figures £0 prominently in Coptic hagiology and in associated with such ax Pelagia. Mariun- 
Maria/Marins, Margarita/Pelagius-Euphrosyne/Smaragdus, Anthusa-Eugenia/ Eugenia Apollinaris/ 
Dorotheus, Susanna/Joannes, etc. The life of one of thease appears in A. Hiexa, {ne mie inddite de saints 
Merina, in An. Bol. xvv1 (1928), 68-77, but contains no preference to any Coptic material 


VL Now-Lrrenapy Teves 
(a) Chitectiow of texte ON-LITEHARY TEx Ts. 
M. Hompent, Quelques papyrus des collections de Gand of de Paris, in Ree, Belge de Phitol. et d' Hist. 
: ‘ j . oer ee ae 1 Y ef dl Aiat. 
Tv (1025), 685-76, reprinted Paris 1925, is reviewed by E. Kun in OL.2., 2x (1927), 1084-5; and by 
BcauBaRt in Péal, Woed. (1987), 18-17, The sama Writer's Acquisitions nowvelles dane le domus she tx 
papyrologie greoque, appeared in Chron. d’Eyypte, rv (1997), 192-4 
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H. J, M. Mine, Catalogue of the Literary Papyri in the Brit, Mua, Lond, (1927), xvi+ 243, 20 ilustr., 
has-been reviewed by A. C(atpenint) in Aegyptta, VO (1027), 380, by J. SyKumie in Deut. LZ. stax (1928), 
1507-9, by B. v. GaontyGen in Museum, XXXVI (1920), 89-90, and by W, Monmn in Phil, Wook, (1929), 132-7. 

A. van Lawracnoor, Rec. des colophona des MSS-chrétiens d' Egypte, Louvain, 1929, xviii+ 15d gives 
120 Safidic colophons with incices, ete. 


H. I. Baws, Two (ficial Letters of the Arab Period, in Journal (1926), 265-41, is brietly noticed by F, 4. 
in Bys. #, (1927), 179-80. 

M. A. Muapar, A Coptic Ostracon, appear in Ane, Egypt (1827), BF. 

P. Jeunsrepr, Der toptische Brief “ Ancient Egypt," 1927, p. 97, in O.EZ. (1928), 1087-8, gives text 
and translation of the letter described by Miss M. A. Murray in the issue of Ane, Egypt already citeck. 

A. Antaun Scorn, Coptic Oxtraca of the New York Historical Society, in J. Amer, Or, 8,, XLVI 
(1928), 147-58, gives 8 ostraca with translationa, notea, and a general introduction, No. 2 contains o 
request to write the lives of Saints Athanasios, Dioscoros, and Severcs. 

A. Scninen, 4 Coptic Dialysia, in Tijdachrift voor Reohtageschiedenis, Haarlem (1927), 433-53, is o 
translation and examination of No. 48 of Crum-STerswester, Aoptische Rechtaurbuncen aua Oberagypten 
(1920). Actiure= transactio (Ulpian, Dig. 2. 15, 1): the form used resembles the “tabellio" (Nov. Just. 
xiv). An interesting type of Coptic legal document. 

A. Matrox, Quelyuea ostraca coptes de Thafea, appears in the first number of the A. def Eg. Ane. (1927), 
152-6. 

(c) Seunice. 

J. Ruska, Tebwla amaragdina. Ein Beitrag sur Reachichte der hermetiachen Literatur, Heidelberg (1926), 
¥il, 246, seems to regard Coptic chemical studies ax the medium through which the Arabs learned the 
chemistry of ancient Egypt; but in fact every known Coptic treatise on chemistry shows Arabic influence 
and is obviously of date subsequent to the Muslim conquest. The work has heen reviewed by J. A. VoLL- 
auay in Museum, xxxv (1928), 1290, and by J. Bipez in 8. PH. vo (1028), 260-2. 

E. J. Houwrann, An alchemical Tract attributed to Mary the Copt, in Arch, St. Se, vir (1927), 161-4, 
is an interesting contribution to the history of Arabic chemistry but has no real bearing on Coptic literature. 

(d) Magic. 

8, Errnen, Ler papyrus magiquer grece de Paria (of. Journal, 1926, 310), 18 reviewed by A. DELATTE in 
Rev. Belge de Phatol., vt (1927), FO-b2, the same writer's Papyri Osloenass, 1, by R. Jovaver in o/, Sar. 
(1929), 32-3, and by P. THomsEs in Phil, Wook. (1925), Gi, 

L. Sr. FP. Ginann, Un fragment de liturgie magique copte sur ostracin, ’ppenrs in Asn. Serv., IXVO 
(1027), 62-8, It gives a fragment of 4] lines on 4 potsherd now in the Egyptian Museum at Cairo, from 
Mazoura in the province of Beni-Souef. G. gives “le texte original dans son incorrection,” a transcription, 
and notes. 

A. Scumusr, A Coptic charm, Columbia Coptic Parchment, a.1.a.2, in JS. Or, Hes, x1t (1928), 26-d4. 

F. Lexa, La Magis (ef. Journal, 1927, 259), has been reviewed by A, Wiepemass in Arch. Orientforach., 
iv (1927), 164-5, by E. Powna in Aidliva, 1x (1028), 241-2, by F. Comont m Rev. Belge Phil., vt (1927), 
459-60, by H. Bowser in 2.D.AL@., cxxxt (1927), 175-7, in Bull. Bibl, Pédag., xxxi (1027), 130-1, by 
H. Kees in 0.2, xxxr (1925), 102-4, by G. Roeper in Gromon (1928), 196-202, by R. Moureapa in 
Mal. de U Cniv, St, Joseph, xm (1927), 276-7, by E. oe Jose in Museum, xxxv (1 928), 203-4, and by W. Trt 
in Wiener 2. fd. Kunde des Morgentandes, XXXIV (1927), 281-3. 

VIL Pstiotosy. 

F. Catrce, Zur Entwickling des U-Lautes im Agyptischen wid Koptischen, in £.4.8., exit (1028), 141-3. 
The same writer's Die Entatehung der boptischen Eigenachafteverben, ibid., 143-4. 

At the XVIIth Congress of Orientalists at Oxford W. E. Cum described the New Coptic Dictionary, and 
showed specimen pages. The chief feature will be 4 very large collection of examples illustrating the use 
and meaning of words: it does not deal with their derivation. A very warm welcome to this work was 
expressed by Prof. Staindorif and Prof. Spiegelberg. The Dictionary ia to be in five parte of which Part 1 
(a—e1gje) appeared in February 1920 (pages xii+88). It is hoped that the remaining four parts will 
appear at intervals of one to two years. It ia published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


a 
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W. Cavamax, Rhythmus und Umbilduag im Agyntich-Koptischen, in ZA.8.. 1x0 (1027), 78-89. 

R. Enaren., Dis Agyptisehen Arankhetteaamen, in Z.4.8,, wxtt (1927), T1-6, ovTauey, orTmauey 
=Kineer uber. 

W.Eparnros, A clawse in the marriage settlements, in Z.4.8., ixrv (1929), 59-62, contains « few passing 

A, Ganniner, An Eoyption Split Infinitive and the origin of the Coptic Conjunetive Tense, appeared in 
Journal (1928), 86-96, 

L. Katen, Sprachliches und Sachliches eu BAKO “ Frucht der Sytomore,” in Acta Orient., v1 (1828), 288— 
$04, has some Coptic bearing, 

M. A. Munnay, Alementary Coptic (Sahidic) Grammar (1927), 12+, is a second edition of thia useful 
work, It has been reviewed by W. Tint in 0.2.2. (1998), 
| HL. Rawke, Miszellen, in Z.A4.5., uxut (1928), 143-50, on dt and ¢eu in nebo. 

K. Sernk, Zum Namen Phorabaithos, in Miszellen, ZA.S., xu (1827), 99, refers to the Delta town 
@Paphan. The same writer's Zu AZ. 63. 83 fF in #.A.8., LX11 (1927), 90-101, deals with the prototype 
of oret- “ein anderes ist...” 

K. Serax, Dee VerAdiltnas ovischen Demot. w, Aopt, (cf. Journal, 1926, 310), is reviewed by Cu. Kvenrs 
tn Huil. Soo. Linguiat, Paris, xxvit (1928), 246-8, The same author's Zur Ertidrung der kopt, Nominal- 
verben der Migenschafteworter appears in Z.A.S., uxty (1929), 63-4. 

W. SPrEceisens, 2 der Pluradbilding auf # im Koptiachen, appears in (0.2, (1927), 665-7. The 
sine writer's prineq=irrers in ZAS., ox (1827), 47, and this has been noted by F. D. in ys. Z., 
XxVET (1827), 183, Zu '#, ove “hah” in Z.4.8., uxt (1928), 154: spre (A) edit “Furcht," ibid., 14-5: 
» Bevichtiquag 20 rag ce (A) “ex iat ea," ibid., 155; cw ““Binee, Matte,” ibid., uxry (1999), 944. 

A new (4th?) edition of G. Sremnonrr, Aoptuche Grammatit, in the “ Porta Linguarim " series is 
announced, but copies are not vet to hand, 

W. Trt, fndeterminiorte Auadriicke mit dem hestimmten Artikel im Koptischon, in Wiener 2. fd. Kunde 
d, Morgent., XXXI¥ (1927), 260-2. The sume writer is responsible for Hemerbungen wad Eryiinzungen ow den 
achmimiucken Tertawsguben, in Z.A.8., nx (1927), fO-98, and Die Stelling dea Achmtmischen in Aegyptus, 
Viti (1827), 249-57,-—a general account of the characteristics Of the Akhmimic and sult-Akhmimic dialects. 
W. Trier spoke at the XVIUth Orientalists' Congress on Die Natur der Koptischen Doppeleokale, citing such 
examples as 8. pth, Akh. pwrhe: 8. ovnnh, Akh, ovrerbe; 5. exoop, Akh. roope; S, maak, Akh. 
Mino Be. 

W. Tint, Achmimisch-Loptische Grammatik mit Chreatomathie wnd Worterbuch, Leipzig (1028), xxi +312 
(autogr.), is of primary importance for the study of the Akhmimic dialect whieh the author deseribes as 
showing the earliest and hasal type of Coptic, This view is opposed by K. Seeran in Deutawhe LZ, (1928), 
1800-3, whe regards Akhmimic asa later and decadent dinlact showing only loca! peculiarities, a view 
taken also by G, Sreinponrr in hie comments on W. Tru, Die Natur der Koptinchen Doppeloakele (above), 
and by K. Surng, Bemertwagen ov W. Till's Achmimisch-K. Gram metik, in 24.8, cxrv (1929), 63-71. 

W, Tritt, Afdmimisckes, appears in 2.4.8. extn (1928), 144-9, and deala with four topics, (1) erpae, 
@waf key. in Haggai ii. 1; (2) Der unverkiirzte Status nominalis, as ovwe= from orwee “lichen "; 
(3) Mischformen in Status Pronomitalia; (4) Die urspriingliche Vokalisation des zweiradilaligen Infinitiv. 
In the same periodical (tx, 1927, 70-98) we find this author's Bemerbungen und Erginzwagen om den 
Achmimizchen Textawsgaben, dealing with (1) Steindorif, Die Apoo, des Alina, 1891)- (2) C. Schmidt, 
Gesprache Jer, 1919; (3) C. Schmidt, Die erste Clemenabrief, 1908 - (4) Rocach, Bruchatiiche dea ersten 
Clemensbriefes, 1910; and (5) Lacan, Vertes coptes, 1911. 


= VUL. Ancuanowoar, 

(a) Axploration, 

K. BAEDEEER, Argyplen wna a. Suden, Leipzig (1928), ocr, 480, 21 mapa, 85 for which Prof. 
Steindorif is responsible, is the 8th edition of Work practically indispensable for every branch of 
Egyptology, though less interested in Christian remains than some of the older guide books, [t han been 
reviewed by H. Keres in 2.0... (1928), 3—%0, and by A. Scuanrr in 0.5.2 (1028), 687-0, 

H. J. i. Beapwmt, Wilderness of Sinai, London (1987), xv1, 180, 20 illuste,, 4 mapa, is a record of 
original survey carefully and well done; some of the photographs are happy in giving a vivid idea of the 
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Cuuu-Wrstock-Warre, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes (cf. Journal, 1927, 257), has been 
reviewed by W. Srrramtnene in O.L.Z. (1927), 678-9, by I, Guript in Oriente Moderna, vit (1927), 401-2, 
by P, P(merens) in An, Bol,, xv (1927), 392-8 (with Warre, Mon. af the Wadi ‘n-Vatrdn, ef. below), by 
H. Lecience in Journal, xm (1927), 125-7, by A, vax LawrecHoot in A. A. Beet, xxrv (1028), 143-5, 
by E. Datorow in A.O.0.,, xxv1 (1927-8), 219-23, by A. CALDERINI in Aegyptus, tx (1998), 164-7, by 
Lrmrewann in Gott. Gel. Anseig. (1928), 112-18, by O. Scamp in Deutache £.2, (1928), 1701-4, by F. La. 
Garritan in Eng, Hist. &., X11 ( 1927}, 601-3, by H. Laront in Musfon, xt. (1927), 153 f£, by H. Hrvensat 
in Amer. Mist: A. (1927), 665, by A. Montr in R. Crit, (1928), 250-4, by Goopsrman in +, of Helig, (1927), 
482, by Boar and Wourent in J. Amer, Or, 5, XLV (1927), 85-7 (with A. M. LiTHuok, Eg. Expedition, 
1926, report), by H. Juxeee in Wren. 2. fo Kunde d. Morgent., xxiv (1027), 255-90, and « brief note 
by F. Z. in Bys. 2. (1927), 427. 

Lants Hansrry and Zaki TAwprte, Fi Sabre ‘t4teah ittdeirat @-Sargiya (in the Arabian desert 
and the Eastern Monasteries), Cairo (19297), 192, 4 plans, 30 illustr, After an introduction (840) dealing 
with the historias of the monasteries of the eastern desert, the authors describe a journey made east wards 
across the desert to the Red Sea and a visit to the two great eastern monasteries, Ch. I gives an account 
of the journey to the Dér Antunius (47-03), 1 describes that monastery (§4-127), 11t the toute thence to 
Dér Bula (128-36), tv the Dir Bala (137-55), v the routes to the Red Sea coast (156-88), v1 general notes 
about the monks and their present condition (169-79), and vit the route followed on the return journey 
(180-90), This is followed by a fair index (191-2). Such a work by Coptic authors is welcome and i 
distinct addition to our knowledge of the Coptic monasteries. 

K. Hers, Forsch. ev Kopt. Kirche (ef v. (a) above) also describes the Jér Anfiln. 

F. Li. Ganrrirs, Oxford Ereavations in Nubia, xt0x-Ly, plates xl-Lixx, continued m Annals of Archaes- 
logy and Anthropology, xiv (1027), 87-116, includes ch. utt, “The Anchorite'’s Grotte” with a number of 
Coptic inscriptions including the Abgar letter, a passmge from the Lausinc History, monastic precepts, and 
five magical texts which oovur also in the magical book of Leyden, and the Nicene Creed; ch, iv contains 
notes on Christian remains at other places “1 the viemity, The texts are given in plates Lxvii-Ixxill, 
several frescves in plates Ixii-ixy, Vol. xm was reviewed by A. WIEDEMANN in O.E.2. (1927), 165-9, vol, x1Vv 
by the same writer, did, (1928), 263-4, and by W. R. Dawsow in Journad (1928), 104-6. 

P. La. Garrrrra, Christian Docwments from Yutna, Lond, (1928), 30, 4 plates (Proc. Brit, Acad, xI¥) 
contains a paper communicated to the British Acad, on 23.5. 24, in which Prof. Griffith treats (i) the 
inscription commemorating King George from the Wad! en-Natrin, on a circular tray of white marble ; 
(ii) a legal document on leather ; (iii) a graffite at Agwin naming King Kudanbes, The last of these is in 
corrupt Greek in old Nubian charucters. 

F. Li. Garrrira, Oxford Ercav. in Nudie, uvt-o3x1, in Ann. Arch, and Anthrop., x¥ (1028), 61-38, 
with plates xxv-atvil, is mainly occupied ( vi-Lvitt) with the church at ‘Abd el-Kidir near the Second 
Cataract and ifs paintings; BIX gives general conclisions, LX contents of plates, 'The final section (1.41) is 
4 conspectus of the memoir on the Oxford excavations in Nubia. It is reviewed by A. WIEDEMANS in 

H. Mouwree et M. Pruner, Les ddufces chrétiennes de Karnak, in BR. de (Eg, ane. 1 (1928), 53-88, 
19 figs. in text, describes the remains of three chapels in the ruins at Karnak, and of three convents. 
Amongst these remains are fragmenta of Byzantine architectural details, graffiti, frescoes of Severne of 
“Antioch and Colluthus, and a number of brief Coptic inscriptions ; a series of square holes cut m the 

\N, face of the vatth Pylon, it is suggested, may have sheltered the convent library. A copy of an inserip- 
tion taken by W. Jowett in 1824, with restorations by W. E. Crum, is also given (p. 87), and from this we 
iearn the names of a series of ten superiors who ruled over one of these Karnak convents. They seem to 
have been under obedience to the parent house of Der el-Abyad. 

H. E. Wurre, Monasterizs of the Wadi 'y-Natrde (ef, Journal, 1927, 255), has been reviewed by A. vas 
Lawrscuoor in A. A, Heol, xxut (1027), 557-61, the reviewer noting VErio# Error, ¢.9., 4 is of date 
#17-18, not 914 as stated: no, 9 Theodosina is described as the scribe, in fact he was the donor, of the hook. 
With Cuca-Wisnock-Warre, Mon. of Epiphanius (cf above), by P, P(eerans) in An. Hol., xtv (1027), 
992-8, who saya: “E, W. veou sur le tard aux études coptes, ne sétait pas encore défait d'un certain 
penchant A les considérer comme une province indépendante et autonome des antiquités ecclésinstiques, I 

4 de cette iInexpérience dans les prolégoménes et dans Ie commentaire de son édition * (p. J), 

The same two works have been reviewed together by & Darorox in #.0.C. (1928), 217-21. H. E- WHITE'S 

book by D, O'Laany in Journal (1927), and by W. Trut in Wiener £.K.M., xxxtv (1927), 317-16. 
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H, EK. Watre's “ History of the Monasteries of the Wadl ‘n-Natriin” is now well through the press and 
will appear shortly. The same author's book on the architecture of these monasteries is on its way. 

(4) Arf and Architecture. 

U, MowsERer DE VILLARD, Amboni copie ambons campani, in Aegyptus, vrtt (1927), 258-62, notes 
Coptic type of ambo side by side with a Ravenna type in Italy, the former with one stair, the latter with 
two. The sume author's Les convents préa de Sohag (ef. Journal, 1927, 258) haa been reviewed in Ane. 
Egypt (1027), 101, and by A. Gannren in Syria, rv (1927), 257-61: the same author's Deacriz, generale del 
monasterio di San Simone presso Aswon (of. Journal, 1927, 258), by A. Canpenrsr in Aequyptua, Vit (1927), 
a76-7. 

G, De JERPHANION, Bull. darch, chrét. et bysantine, in Orientalia Christiana, Rome, xt (1928), 117-47, 
reviews Dreut, Manuel @art bys. (117-19), Dautox, Kast Chr. Art (119-21), Prence and Trtan, Byzantine 
Art (121-3), U, M. pe Vintann, Conv. pris de Sohag (134-7), and Barren, L’art chrétion (144-7), 

FP. W. vow Biserve, Alehristl. Wondmalereien ava Aegypter, appeared in Festachr. Clemen (1926), 
181-8, 

C. Disa, ort chréetien primitif ef Cart bysontin, Paris (1925), 64, and @4 plates, has been reviewed 
by E. B. in the @urlington Mog. (1928), 102, 0 very brief notice, 

C. Drent, Manuel Fart bys, 2nd edition, is reviewed by O. Wrurr in Ays, £ (1928), 146-55, by 
P, Gaarmponr in Bysention, m1 (1926), 456-7, and by G. pe JEnrnanion (above). 

G. StuntravTs, Die apotrypien Petrusgeschichten in der altekristlichon Kunst, Berlin (1925), vi, 139, 
has been reviewed by H. W, Beran in Deutsch, Lit, Z (1027), 1358-63, 

C. K. Witkiwsox, £arly Christian Paintings in-the (heats of AhargeA, in the Bull. of the Metrop. 
Museum of Art, N.Y. (1928), sect. 1, 26-36, 4 figs., describes the paintings in a group of tomb chapels, ane 
of the three great groups of Coptic paintings known to exist apart from the catacombe of Alexandria. The 
writer gives reasons for supporting the date (Inte 4th-early Sth cent.) given in Weorr's Altchriat, us. 
byront, Kunat, in preference to the later date suggested by Dalton. Theart is “derived from many sources, 
Greece, Syria, Persia and Egypt having each contributed details of ornament. The style is no less mixed, 
and, though the Greek influence is still very strong, there are signs that it is on the wane” (p, at}. 

M,. Buiresencen, Vote sur fa crowr clrétienne en Egypte, sppeared in Aysantion, rv (1927), 303-4; it is 
supplementary to an article on the oriental use of the cross which omitted to notice 

Dauros, Maat Caristion Art (cf. Journal, 1926, 311), has been reviewed by K. Gnarspor in Byncation, 
mi (1926), 445-54. 

W. F. Votnacn, Vewerworbene Aopt-Holzechnitzercien in Ram. tlerm, Central-Mua. in Metacer 2, ox 

Zuntz, Hine Vorstufe der “Madonna Lactans," in Berliner Museen (1920), 32-25 (3 figs.), deals with 
Coptic representations of the Madonns and child. . 

{c) Textiles. 


M. 5. DIMAND, Egypto- Arabic textiles, recent accesmona, in Buvil. Metrop, Musewm of Art, NF. xx 
(1927), 275-9, 10 figs. The earliest of these is Tulunid, others are of the 11th cent. Four fragmenta of 
knotted rugs from Fustat. These all seem Muslim, but Coptic styles and methods of weaving continued in 
Mustim ¢; | 
M.S. DiManb, She Ornamentit der Aeg. Wollwirkereien is reviewed in J. Amer. Or. Soe., XLVI (1927), 
271-2. 

E. Kouwet, /elamische Stofe aus dgypt, Grabern, Berlin (1927 , 90, 50 fies, is reviewed Merennor 
in O.L.Z. (1928), 401-4. sm by M. m 

Woturr und Voinacs, Spdtentibe i. begat. Stoffe (of. Journal, 19297, 250). has been ravi b a 
in Bys. #., XVI (1927), 162-4, ims tie in 

W. F. Vounacu, Aine Xoptische Tinika in Feat, Central-M, Maina (1027. & ‘e- 
tunic at Maing and kindred ones at Cairo and Berlin. ingiiemacielcage 8S ea 

(@) Folklore. 


W. 5, Boacrman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt,..with special reference to surcivals from ancient fi 
(1927), 331, 1 plate, 186 illustr., foreword by R, it. Manerr, ae iueidanel eae: to che’ Capes 
(p. 83, etc.). It has been reviewed by T. E. Purr in Jo taf, XIV (1028), 197-8, by CAG, M. in J. Central 
Asan Soc, Xv (1928), 460-72, by M. Merennor in U.2.Z., xxx1 (1998), 602-4. 
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CO. A. Winniaus, Oriental affinities of the legend of the Auiry anchorite, appeared in the Univ. of JTinows 
Stuties, May 1925, and Nov. 1026, hut [have not been able to sea a copy. It is reviewed by G. A. v. d 
BERGH VAN Evstnaa in Muenm, Sexv (1925), 217-18. 


IX. GowEnab. 

A. van Lawrsonoor, Cotation du fonds copte de Naples, in Muséon, xi (1928), 217-24, gives the 
numeration of Zotga as compared with the catalogue numbers in the Royal Library at Naples. 

A new periodical, Aemi, has appeared (1928) which is described as “ Revue do philologie et d'archéo- 
fogie égyptiennes et coptes,” but in the two numbers as yet issued nothing Coptic appears. 

At the XVIlth Congress of Orientalists J. Carart in Le Foudation Eqyptologique Reine Biligeheth 

deseribed this institution a5 aiming at the encouragement of Egyptological work generally, Coptic subjects 
Wee. 
C. Lactan, Plagiaires ow non?, in Chronague df Egypte, v1 (1928), 159-72, deals with a charge made by 
Champollion-Figeao in 1842 that Rosellini and Ungarelli had used his muterial in preparing their 
grammars. The writer considers various letters and journals of Rosellim, Champellion le jeune, and 
Ungarelli recently published in the Proceedings of the A. Accud. dei Lincs (tirage & part, 126). 

The death of the Patriarch Kyrillos V waa made known in November 1427. Rumour related that his 
death had taken place some time before, but had been concesled, He was born in 1430 and appointed 
patriarch in 1875. After his death bishop Yubannes of Alexandria was appointed deputy, pressure being 
brought, it is said, by the government, 4 matter very much resented by tha Coptic community, the common 
belief being that the matter was due to Britixh influence. This deputy has since heen made patriarch as 
Juhannes XIX. The tranalation of « bishop is, ef course, in violation of the Nicene canors. 

The Greek (Melchite) patriarch of Alexandria kept Christmas of 1924 on December hth by Western 
reckoning, an innovation much resented by the more conservative members of hia flock, many of whom 
preferred to attend the Coptic cliches where the festival was observed according to the old calendar. 

The Observer for 16. 6. 20 contained an interesting note about the controversy connected with the 
election and consecration of Kommos Sidaros, aub-prior of Dar Antiin, as Archbishop of the Abyssiman 
Church. Disputes, it appears, have lasted over two years and at one time threatened to produce a ruptur 
between the Coptic and Abyssinian churches. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


In choosing Mr. Robert Mond for its new president the Society has made a decision 
which will be readily approved by all who have the advancement of Egyptology at heart. 
His interest in the subject goes back more than a quarter of a century, and has from 
the first taken a practical form. The present state of preservation of the nobles’ tombs 
in the Theban Necropolis owes far more than is generally known to his forethought and 
his liberality. Our Society has recently had special reason to be grateful to his generosity, 
for not only has he turned over to us his rights in the Armant site, but he has also 
himself borne the larger part of the expense of its excavation. We hope that under his 
presidency the Society may come to assume that place in the development of Egyptian 
archaeology which it ought rightly to occupy. 


It is with great regret that we announce the resignation of Dr. H. Frankfort from the 
Directorship of the Society's excavations. He has accepted a post as Field-Director of 
the Iraq expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, and will take 
over his new duties this winter. We wish Dr. and Mrs. Frankfort every success in their 
new field, and at the same time hope that the change will not cut them off altogether 
from Egy ptological work. 


Dr. Frankfort’s lose ia a serious one for the Society. Up to the time of writing it 
has been impossible to find a Director for the work at Armant in the coming season, It 
had been hoped to persuade Mr. Emery to carry on there, but he has just accepted the 
Directorship of the Nubian Survey from the Egyptian Government. The possibility of 
working at El-‘Amarnah this season depends on the amount of money raised for that 
purpose—apart from the question of a Director. The Society has, however, every inten- 
tion of excavating at Armant if a suitable excayator can be found to take charge of 
the work. 


An exhibition of antiquities from last season’s work at Armant and El-‘Amarmah 
was held in the Swedenborg Hall from July 6th to 19th, and waa fairly well attended, 
though naturally it did not attract as many strangers as we are accustomed to have when 
our exhibitions are held at Burlington House. The hall was well lighted, and the objects, 
which were fully labelled, made a very attractive show. The Illustrated London News 
devoted two pages of two separate issues to the publication of the main finds, and during 
the course of the exhibition Dr. Frankfort delivered in the Mecting Room of the Royal 
Society a lantern lecture on the season's work which was enthusiastically received by a 
crowded audience, All the antiquities which were on show have now been distributed 
among the various museums interested in the Society’s work. 


Thanks to the liberality of Mr, John D. Rockefeller, jun, the work of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey has now been placed on a sound financial basis, and there is every prospect 
that the publication of the Seti temple at Abydos will become one of the most important of 
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our Society’s achievements. Mr, Rockefeller visited the temple in February last, and so 
much admired its wonderful sculptures and Miss Calverley’s copies of them that he 
expressed to Profeseor Breasted his desire to help in the work, or at least to see that 
funds were forthcoming to enrich the publication with a considerable number of coloured 
plates. As a result of the discussions between Professor Breasted and Dr, Alan Gardiner, 
the proposal was made that the expedition should become a joint undertaking of the 
Egypt Exploration Society and of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University, the 
organization and execution remaining, however, in the hands of our Society. On these 
and certain other very favourable conditions, Mr. Rockefeller undertook to provide no 
less a sum than £21,000. This proposal was most gratefully accepted by the Commuttee. 
The field-work is to begin again early in October, and there ia every reason to think that 
the entire material for a first volume, comprising the contents of the seven central 
chapels, will be ready by the end of the season. Misa Calverley is to be sasisted by 
Miss Broome, formerly on Sir Flinders Petrie's staff, and by Mr. Beazley, who has been 
working with Mr. Casson in Constantinople. 


A. series of lectures for the winter has been arranged. The lecturers will imelude 
Mr. John Johnson, of the Oxford University Press, on Papyrus-hunting; Dr. H. J. 
Plenderleith on the Restoration and Preservation of Antiquities: Miss Garrod on her 
recent excavations in the Athlit caves; and Professor Griffith on Christian Nubia. In 
November, instead of » lecture, there will be a soirée at the Wellcome Historical Medical! 
Museum by kind invitation of Mr. Wellcome, at which the President hopes to meet 
members of the Society. ' 


The death of Eugéne Dévaud at the early age of 51 is a serious loss to Egyptology 
and to the study of Coptic. Attracted to Oriental studies ot an early age, the young 
Swiss scholar pursued his researches with a devotion and perseverance which slender 
means, serious domestic difficulties, and a far from robust constitution were utterly 
unable to daunt. For some time he studied with Professor Loret at Lyon, thence moving 
to Berlin, and finally returning to his native town of Fribourg, where he at last found a 
lectureship at the University. His chief interest was, and remamed to the end, the old 
ryptian language, though in later years he found himself drawn more and more 
towards Coptic. His published works by no means adequately mark the industry and 
skill with which he collected materials. As a lexicographer he has had but few eq uals, 
yet his contributions to this field are only a small number of articles published in the 
Sphinx, the Reeueil de Travaux and elsewhere. Perhaps his principal work is the edition 
of the text of the Maximes de Ptahholep which appeared in 1916. Unhappily the com- 
mentary which he continually promised has never seen the light, but the Ulustrative 
material which he gathered for this purpose was very extensive, and there is hope that 
it may still be utilized. Among his more recent works were his Etudes df Etymologie 
Cople (Vol. i, 1922), L'dge des papyrus égypliens hiératiques d’apres les graphies de certains 
mots (1924), and an edition of the Bohairic Psalter (Psalterii Versio Memphitica, published 
in collaboration with O. H. E. Burmester in 1925). 

_ He had a wonderful memory, and as a teacher at his University dealt not only with 
Egyptian in its earliest and latest forms but even with Assyrian and Chinese. As a man 
Eugéne Dévaud will long be remembered by his many friends for the great charm of his 
personality, largely due to his frank and simple nature and his incurable optimism even 
in face of the greatest difficulties. Requsescat in pace. 

$2 
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The appearance of the first part of Crum’s Coptic Dictionary is an event equalled 
in importance and magnitude only by the recent publication of the Berlin Wérterbuch 
and Gardiner's Grammer. Every Egyptologist will endorse what has been said by 
Sir Herbert Thompson in the opening and closing paragraphs of his review of the work 
printed in this number. 


By a singular coincidence no fewer than four of the Society’s Honorary Secretaries 
have received fresh honours of one kind or another since our last number was published. 
Professor Alan Gardiner has been made a Fellow of the British Academy. Dr. H. R. Hall 
has been elected to an Honorary Fellowship at St, John’s College, Oxford, Mr. H. 1. Bell 
has become Keeper of the Department of M88 in the British Museum. Finally, our 
present Honorary Secretary, Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville, has been elected to the Laycock 
Studentship in Egyptology at Worcester Colleze, Oxford. 


Professor P, E. Newberry has accepted, for three yeara, we believe, the Chair of 
Ancient History in the Egyptian University in Cairo. Despite its title, the Chair is in 
reality one of Ancient Egyptian History, and we hold the University fortunate in 
having found so distinguished a scholur to fill the vacancy. 


Dr. A. de Buck has been appointed to a Lectureship in Egyptology at Leyden. We 
understand that this post will not prevent him from carrying on the work on the Middle 
Kingdom Cotlin Texts to which his recent years have been so unsparingly and successfully 
devoted. | 


We learn from Cairo that Professor Golenishchef has resigned from the Chair of 
Ancient Egyptian Language at the Egyptian University, We wish him many years of 
happy retirement, and hope that freedom from routine work may enable him to give 
to the world some of the vast store of knowledge which he has accumulated in his long 
study of Egyptian. He is to be succeeded by Dr, Selim Hasan, previously Professor of 
Egyptian Archaeology in the same University. 


May the Editor again beg contributors to the Journal to try to save both hia time 
and their own, as well as the Society's money, by sending in their MSS in as perfect a 
condition as possible, and by attention to the suggestions which have been printed with 
thie end in view in Jowrnal, x, 356-7 and x1, 108-9 and 334. 


The Editor feels it his duty to point out the significant fact that the cost per page 
of authors’ corrections in our articles on Graeco-Roman Egypt is less than one-third of 
that spent on corrections in articles on Dynastic Egypt; this is in no way due to the use 
of hieroglyphic type in the latter, for the corrections in this, now that Dr. Gardiner’s 
Catalogue of his fount 15 available for nse, are almost negligible. He hopes that writers 
on Dynastic Egypt will take this to heart. 


The Bibhography of Ancient Egypt, which has been somewhat spasmodic in appear- 
ing of late, will, we hope, shortly reassume its pristine regularity, Professor Capart, to 
whom, with his assistants at Brussels, we owe this laborious work, has already sent in 
a further long instalment, which will be printed in our next number, ; 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





ellen wel Studien sur Geachichte der Mathemati£, herausgegeben von 0. Neversaver, J, Srexzan und 

O. Tourtarz, Abteihing B: Studten, Band 1, Heft 1. Berlin, 1929. ' 

Of the three editors of this new series of mathematical publications one, Dr. O, Neugubauer, has 
already rendered considerable services to the subject of ancient Egyptian mathematics, particularly hy his 
bouk Die Grondlagen der dgyptrschen Bruchrechnving, which we still hope to review in this Jowrne!, No 
doubt we shall see further work from his pen on the same or similar subjects in these Srudren, 

In the present number only one article concerns Egyptology, Die dufgabe Vr, 62 ces mrthemettischen 
Papyrus Rhine, by J. J. Perepelkin of Leningrad, pp. 108-12. The writer is anxious to preserve the 


reading @ i arias gret!, at the end of line 5, which all recent commentators have been agreed in emending 


ti mt "3 dim, He thinks that this can be done by supposing that the rings (#f#) are netually in the bag, 
and that they are of equal value, not of equal weight. 

It must be confessed that the author, setting out from his new assumption, does not remove the 
difficulties of translation which have troubled earlier commentators. Thus by substituting the meaning 
“deliver” (einliefern) for “ buy" in lines 2 and 7 he does not avoid the slight inconsistency that in limes 
2-3 the bug is said to be bought or delivered for (fr) 84 rings while in line 7, $4 rings are said to be bonght 
or delivered in the bag. So, too, while he may be right in taking rdt in lines 4. and 5 to be a mathematical 
technical term (legen sof, “attribute to” or similar) because it is so weed in Hine 8, he overlooks the fact 
that in the latter case the verb is followed by the preposition », in the former by ér. Furthermore, if lines 
4 to 6 be written down as follows: 

“Now what is given for (or attributed to) a deben of gold ia 12 rings, a deben of silver 6 rings, and i 

delen of lead 3 rings. You are to add together what is given for a 1 of each metal: result 21" 
+ needs neither a mathematician nor an Egyptologist to see that the word represented by V can only be 
deben and that to read “ring” makes nonsense of the whole passage. To the author's translation with 
“rings” for the unknown word I can attach no meaning whatavever, and in any case his “the rings” would 
need either the definite article or a demonstrative pronoun, (Note that in line 7, too, there is no article 
or demonstrative, and his translation “the rings" is therefore incorrect, ) 

Ou the whole I am inclined to think that Peropelkin’a cuthusiasm to defend the MS reading in 4 
papyrus written by 4 scribe whose stupidities cry out from every page is misplaced. 

1 have, however, a suggestion to make which may perhaps remove the Inconsistency which certainly 
exists botween my own translation (Rhiad Mathematioal Papyrus, 104-5) of lines 2-8 and line 7. In Pap. 
BM. 10052, 6. 7 we real “T tool my husband's share and put it aside in toy store-room: and | took a 
defen of silver out of it and bought ##f-corn with it” (twit int-f m ai) The meaning is beyond dowbt, 
areal | have other inetances, too, which show that in the Twentieth Dynasty int wt méant “to ail] for,” 
Hiterally “to bring it (L¢., ite value) away in...” “To buy for" on the other hand is at this period tai r aby. 
Now if ial m already had the meaning of “ive for" oF “sel for” when the Rhind Papyrus was composed 
we may translate line 7 of No. 62 #84 rings, for this is what was given for this bag.” Tn lines 2-4, infer Ar 
may well be equivalent to the inew re dbs-of the Twentieth Dynasty, and we may render “This bag has 
been bought for 44 rings,” All incomeistency now disappears. The rings are not in the hag, they represent 
the value paid for it, ax we might say 84 shillings or S4 pounds, The bag actually contains equal weights 
(found later to be 4 deben) of gold, silver and lead, whether in the form of objects or ernde metal is im- 
material, and the problem is to find what proportion of the price of 84 rings is represented by each of the 

Tt is interesting that even in the Twentieth Dynasty the Egyptian language has not yet evolved two 
separate verbe for “boy” and 4eel),” a distinction which, indeed, only becomes evident when a currency of 
aome kind has come into use: previously all is exchange and barter, = 

. E. Peer, 


1 For this word see Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr., rum, 45-7, and Herne de {Egypte ancienne, 1, 60-7. 
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D. Nretses: Hondlweh der Altarabischen Altertumatwade; 1 Band, Die Altarabische Kultur, Kopenhagen 
(1927), vili+ 272, 76 figa. : 

This is the first volume of a “ Handbuch" dealing with the culture of South Arabia and is to be followed 
by two other volumes containing a selection of inscriptions with translation, commentury and grammar, 
These later volumes will contain, it may be asaumed, material from E. Glaser's collection now in the 
keeping of Professor Rhodokanakis and supplementary to the material in the Corpus fnacr, Sem. To these 
the present yolume serves as a goneral introduction. The five chapters it contains are by four different 
hands, but'this collaboration is more uniform than always is the case as all the contributors belong to one 
cleurly defined school and may be described as Glaser's disciples. The general editor is Dr. D. Nielsen 
who contributes chapters tand v. Of these ch. ris 4 general introduction which gives a alight sketch of 
the earlier explorers but deals more fully with recent research. Ch. n. is by Dr. F. Hommel, who must be 
regarded as the greatest living authority on South Arabia, but definitely committed to Glaser’s theary that 
the Mingean and Sabsaean kingdoms were successive, as against the contention thut they were contemporary, 
a controversy now perhaps approsching a solution in the admission of a period of over-lapping, This 
chapter is a serious contribution to our knowledge of the history of South Arabia, as anything by 
Dr. Hommel would be, but allowance must be made for championship of Glaser's theories. ‘The chapter has 
vary little bearing on Egypt beyond a passing reference to the use of the name Mugri, and o note on the 
article “Egypt in the South Arabian Inscriptions” in the Ebers- Featechrift, Aeqypticca (1897, 25-29). Choo 
ia by Professor SN. Rhodokanakia who is understood to have inherited (Taser's unpublished material, [t 
deals with the evidence as to the social and institutional life of South Arabin, and here passing remarks 
show that most of the references to Egypt in the South Arabian inscriptions have to do with the trade 
routes of Ptolemaic and Roman times, Ch. rv, by Professor H. Grohmann, ts peculiarly interesting as it 
provides a survey of the architecture, sculpture, art, and craftemanship as known to us by extant buildings 
and objects, though far from being a full survey of available material. Here, perhaps, we find traces of 
Mesop inn influence (! Abb, 68, 71, 76, ete), slighter traces of Egyptian (? Ptolemaiu), and very obvious 
proof of Greco-Roman inflaence, including material imported from the Hellenistic world in the course of 
trade. In ch, ¥ Dr, D, Nielsen deals with South Arabian religion, and this portion, it must be admitted, 
contains » zoe! deal of conjectural matter, N. describes the Arube as worshipping a trinity, a male moot 
a female sun, ond the planet Venus as their first-born son, like the Egyptian Osiris, Isis, and Horus, The 
moon worship of Harran and the Northern Semites is fairly well known, and most of the thesis is probable 
enough, but it contains weak elements which need fuller examination, It hardly seems possible, as-yet at 
least, to reduce South Arabian mytholocy to a neat system. Surely it ia rather a venturesome une af 
comparative religion to employ (pp. 210-211) an illustration from Lettiah mythology to eudorse «a theury 
about South Arabian doctrine. 

This “Handbuch” must be welcomed as the most serious contribution to South Arabian studies since 
the appearance of G, F. Hill's Catalogue of Greek Coins of Arabia in 1922; this is only what waa to be 
expected from the distinguished specialists who have contributed to the work, and we must look forward 
to the volumes in which a body of material will be examined and explained, as is promised. To those 
volumes the present work is introductory, and in them we may reasonably hope to find the solution of 
problems which are at present wider debate, 





De Lacy O'Lmany. 

F. LL Gairrith: Christian Documenta from Nulta, London, 1928, (From the Proceedings of the British 

Academy, Volume xtv.) 30, 4 plates, 

This publication contsina a commutication made to the British Academy in 1928 by Professor 
F. LL Griffith, the leading authority on the archaeology of Nubia, Tt begins with « brief historical aum- 
mary (1-2) and thes proceeds to consider three inscriptions. The first of theas is on a-cireular marble 
lab discovered by the late H. G. Evelyn White in the Wadi Nitrin in 1921, which the discoverer 
suggested might have beeu a tray intended for the eulogiae of oblations accompanying the Eucharist 
(ef. the western pam Ofnit). It contains two texts, ane in Greek, the other in Nubiag, The latter is of 
24 lines and so earns a place beside the four which are the only long texta so far known in Nubian. lt 
commemorates King George, who was born in 4.p. 1108, became king of the northern kingdom of Dongola 
in 1130, and died im 1153. In ling 23 we find the month mentioned by the Coptic name The second 
inscription is # legal document on leather discovered by Mr. T. Gray in 1923, which mentions King. 
Basiliua of Nubia (11th cent. 1), and comes from the area betwoen the second and third cataracts. Seven 
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legal documents from Nubia are already known (tranalations given here),-five in Coptic, two in Nubian, 
but this is the first considerable text from the district between the 2nd and 3rd cataracts. The soript 
differs in several! details from that usual in Nubian. Early Nubian documents were in Safidic, but later, 
in Muslim times, this wae replaced by Nubian. The third document in this collection is the copy of a 
graffito in the Dér Apa Hutra at Aswin. The inscription, in debased Greek but written in Nubian letters, 
was copied by Professor Griffith in 1911 and published by him in 1918: this text i now checked by other 
copies made by M. Giddat in 1903, and by Professor Monneret do Villard in 1910. Soon after the 1911 
copy waa made the inscription was severoly injured by heavy rains. This graffite is of date 7 April 1422 
and mentions King Kudanbes of Dongola. 

De Lacy O'Leany. 


Grundziiye der Nubischen Grammatit im Christlichen Frihmittelatter (Altnubisch), Grammuatik, Teste 
Kommentar und Glossar, herausgegeben von Eawsr ZvHLans (Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, 
Abhandtungen fiir dia Kunde dea Morgenfandes, xvitl, Ne. 1), Letpsig, Brockhans, 1925, xvi and 19%. 


[t in a great pleasure to fond a now student of Old Nubian and especially one so bald and sucessful 
as Dr. Zyhlare. So far on the naterial available to him permitted he has here given ua a complete 
grammar and glossary of the language together with an edition of the three principal texts, all packed 
with new ideas concisely expressed, According to him Nubian, showing rannants of syntactic suffixes, 
must no longer be considered an agglutinative language. The roots, mostly monosyllabic, may be freely 
compounded, and may be modified by a long series of suffized vowels, consonants and monosyllables which 
give a variable and rather coufusing appearance to the words, especially when assimilation has taken 
place, Apart from a certain amount of meaningless variation Zyhlarz attributes to each element a 
definite function (though not always convincingly a= yet). So minch for hia grammatical work. As an 
interpreter he has muude continuous sense of the difficult texta of the “Canons” and the “Cross,” of the 
Berlin sale (of slaves) and of the more important of the graffiti, all of which defied anything lke full 
interpretation in 1913, though few difficulties remained to be overcome in the bilinguals and the pellucid 
atory of the miracle of Saint Menas, Many of the new readings can be accepted at once, such as the 
identification of the word for 40 which illuminates two dark passages; but where the unknown elements 
to be dealt with are numerous there is probably still much room for improvement. More parallel texts in 


other languages to conatitute bilinguals, and large additions to the stock of Old Nubian literature iteelt 

A pupil of Dr, Junker in Vienna, Dr. Zyhlara evidently unites insight into meaning with powers of 

combination and of close analysis, together with a feeling for the structure of a language. It will be 

interesting to see what he can make of two short texts published last year in the Proceedings of the 

British Academy. The reviewer observes with particular gratification the promise in his book of an article 
F. La, Guorritn, 

Egypt and the Sudan. Handbook for travellera by Kant Baxveres. With 106 maps and plans, and 


56 woodcuta, Eighth revised edition. Leipzig, 1829. (London agents, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 

The eighth English edition of Baedoker'’s Egypt has followed the eighth German edition of 1925 with 
astonishing rapidity, and actually embodies some additions necessitated by the excavations of the past 
winter, 1028-29. The introductory matter of over two hundred pages forme a wonderful survey of Egypt 
from every point of view over a period of five thousand years: every section of it is written by an authority 
on his subject. Professor Steindorff, for example, is responsible for Ancient History, the Hieroglyphs and 
Ancient Religion, while Sir Henry Lyons writes on the Nile and the Climate, and Captain Cresswell on 
Islamic Architecture. Tt needs only a glance at the pages on Sakiiirah, Tell elAmarnah and the Bibsin 
el-Muldle to show that the book is completely up to date. Nor will this surprise those who winter after 
winter observe the tireless energy with which Dr. Steindorff, who is responsible for its revision, toils up hills 
and down tomb-shatts, undeterred by the burden of years, in his search after truth. 





A Coptic Dictionary compiled by W. E. Cavum. Part 1: a-erme. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1829.) 
At lest we welcome the appearance of the first part of the new Coptic Dictionary which all Coptin 
scholars have been awaiting for many years, And it may be affirmed at once that it reaches the high 
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standard of scholarship which waa expected of ita author, and it more than fulfils all reasonable desires in 
the mass of new material that it, contains. Peyron’s Lexicon was published in 1834, so that very nearly 
100 years have passed since the appearance of that great work, and since 1835 little has been done for 
Coptic lexicography in the Bohairic and Sahidic dinlecta, The work of Tattam and Parthey, of Kahis and 
Baciai only made some additions to the vocabulary, In Achmimie, however, useful work has been done by 
glossaries to special texta by Steindorff, Roach, Lacan and Carl Schmidt; these remain gloesuries, however, 
Much valuable work in etymology has been done by Sethe, Spiegelborg, Dévaud (whose premature death 
in a serious loss to science) and others; but etymology is unfortunately excluded from the aocpe of the new 
Thetionary, What distinguishes the latter from Peyron is the wealth of illustrative examples given from 
published and unpublished sources, In order to enable this to be done, it has been necessary to compress 
the material into a narrow apace and to make use of an extensive system of abbreviation, Ata first glance, 
the appearance of the text is rather alarming, and a certain amount of trouble is heceasary before full use 
ean be made of the material presented ; yet it yields, with the help of the elaburate list of abbreviations, 
toa short and careful study which it deserves, for much care has evidently been devoted to the consideration 
of its details, 

Since Poeyron’s day the mass of new Coptic material that has come to light and that has hed to be 
absorbed in this new work is very great, What Peyron had at hand was confined almost entirely to portions 
of the Bibie and works of religious edification, sermons, encomis, biographies of Saints and : 
The new material haa been extended by the diacovery of a considerable number of legal documents, lotters, 
noninints, etc, bot otherwise the mass of it falls into the old limita of religious literature, practically all 
translations from the Greek with the exception of Shenoute, Profane literature is restricted to some 
medicine and a little alchemy, astrology and magic, Government decrees and laws were issued in Greek 
and no translations have come down to tis; though we have some church canons. History is represented 
hy fragments of the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria. (Of lighter literature, such as the old language. 
hos left uso many delightful examples, we have only a small fragment of the invasion of Egypt by 
Cambyses in a legendary form, fragments of the Alexander romance and some popular stories in verse, 
ballads in fack. Therefore the range of worda ia still limited owing to the absence of sections usually 
found in other literatures, ey., history, dra, fiction, postry, philosophy, science, criticism, Further, the 
Coptic language suffers from being the handmaiden of Greek ; with the exception of Shonoute and the 
legal documenta all is translation and this makes it diffieult for us to be sure how far any phrases and 
idioms are home-made or a literal rendering of the foreign tongue, Through Shenoute alone can we sea how 
idiomatic and racy the native Coptic was, and occasionally how difficult, to be understood for lack of 
“erik,” The result is our knowledge of the meanings of words is based in the main on the Sahidic versions - 
of the Bible. In a far higher degree than Luther for German and the Revisers of 1611 for English did the 
unknown Coptic translators create a new tongue for their countrymen, When we consider that the earliest 
translation of at any rate the Psalms and Gospela probably dates hack (a8 Lightfoot first had the courage 
to maintain) to the latter half of the century ap. wod that the whole Bible was translated well 
before the and of the 2rd century (a8 we see from the famous Papyrus acquired for the British Musenm by 
Sir E. Wallis Budge and edited by him in 1912), wo realize that, if the translators did not invent. the 
Graeco-Coptic alphabet they availed themselves of the now matrument with AMAZING rapidity and yenius. 
We have only to compare the clumsy wee made of it in {ny documenta, such as the magical writers and 
compilers of horoscopes so late as the middle of the ard century, ‘The difference is | 

The compiler of a Coptic lexicon who is primarily concerned with the meaning of words is ao far 
fortunate in building on a tranalation in that he has a Greek equivalent or equivalents for every word in 
the Old and New Testaments of which the tranalation survives, with the context in which it occurs. 
Therefore Mr. Crum gives for every word so occurring the Greek original or originals and next non-biblical 
sources for such as have a Greek equivalent—and then come references to early gnostic texts, to Shenoute 

As soon as we turn to a word that does not oreur in 
with notes of interrogstion and confessions of ignorance. 

With regard to Shenoute, Mr. Crum inserts Sh. before eves totation from his writi those of 
his disciple Besa, This i# an admirable ides and ono that erablics would have waka Rae 
To know that Shenoute has ured an idiom is to stamp it as the genuine native product = saat 

Perhaps the tost characteristic feature of the language is the larze part played in it by prepositions 
and adverbe, simple and compound; as in English, most of the old inflexions have disappeared and are 





the Bible we realize the difference and we are met 
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replaced by prepositional phrases. In the present instalment we have € and ethe and the various 
adverbial conspounds of Roa. The latter are treated with admirable fullness. 

e might perhaps have received rather fuller treatment, eg. though the usual preposition of direction 
towards places, it is very rarely uaed of persons (being replaced by ma)'; ander ITT on p. 52, « is need) in 
the co-ordination of gubstantives as well aa verba; but these are trifles. 

The principal verbs dealt with in this part are fun! and Bw, es and espe. Ruon, though a very 
common word, does not vary much in meaning. SwA on the other hand serves a great variety of uses 
which are fully itustrated and make interesting reading. 

Under er eun- a reference might be given to M.G. xxv. 140, epenechwA nnor exenor “what does 
ite interpretation (of a parable) amount tot” 

The article on erpe affords us for the first time an idea of the extent and variety of ite umes 9, 

In general it would be an advantage to lave the qualitative form indicated or quoted in the examples 
and where it ia possible, ag. under Bion, to have a statement that the qualitative form is used invariably 
in every tense in which it can be used, de Pres. Tand I cintmatantial, Imperfect and nominal sentence, 
all those which are not compounded of an ausiliary and an infinitive; or again #0. espe on Pp. 83, Col, i, 15 
become, befall” one would naturally expect these exatuples to be the qualitative, whereas they are all in 
the “infinitive” form. 

When we turn to the smaller and rarer words, we arc astonished at the multitude of ther, nme are 
grateful for the amount of new information to be found in the articles on e.g. To “multitude,” ef 
“darkness,” €Mipe “inundation,” eat “end,” Ave ‘hrightness"; to name only a few specimens ; ©x- 
cellent too ia that dealing with the more familiar exone “craft,” The author has not, however, 4 el 
in clearing up the enigmatic enim “Jot,” which is perhaps 4 verb rather than 4 noun, 

Thongh the scope of the work did not allow of the inclusion of foreign words, yet room has wisely been 
found fora small sumber of words on the border line—oither words wigich have become nationalized and 

aoquired an Egyptian complexion in the process, #7. ahaduesn (Persian ?), apak (qy. dppafor Sennitie 
cf, new Liddell and Soott av.) oAAos (gkdqT), apra (1), hace (Apriv), bomas (eiag), erm (even 1}, 
eure (args 7), enim (Geior), OF others which may, or may not, be Coptic at all. 

A perusal of the worle so far gives a vivid idea of the wealth of Coptic idiom ; and this is aided by the 
brief and pithy phrases in which the editor presents in English the eontext of the Coptic word under 
consideration, 

Tk is not too much to say that the work will put the study of Coptic on 4 new and eure foundation, and 
our best wishes go out to the editor fora successful completion of his great undertaking. 


1 Om p. S14, ool. if. (bj) * debt,”’ Philem. 9 (Boh.), Sap, xv, 16 (Sah.)} might be quoted; and “ought” followed 
? Under fem on p. 29, col. il, id a misprint, viz. Pe tor P8—the first reference to p. B might have been quoted 
ns it is a Btmnge Oe and not m cognate mectsative 0a ie that on p. 296 referred to. The worda are ‘thy ministry" 


(Sucorla) HTaARBUR awed “On whieh thon didst go." | 
2 Bo common s construction fs ¢.9- will make you fishers of men '* (ME. Tv, 15) seems to have been avaienkad 


Hrensert THomraox. 
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